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Tlmre are few peo])le Avho have not heeu 
subjected to the command, “ Tell me a story,” 
tmcl those who, on such occasions, find jdeasure 
in trying to make children happy, rack their 
hrains to find something new to tell. They 
desire that their story should contain nothing 
hut thoughts full of good-will and encourage¬ 
ment to folloAv good examples. In the telling 
of the story if: is natural to picture the details 
of the scene according to the story-teller’s own 
c.v'perieiKH'. fSuch is the incentive from which 
the folk-tale is horn. 

To those of ns who come from the West, it 
(!omes as a pleasing surprise to find in the folk¬ 
tales of India scenes and incidents which are 
familiar to us from our earlv reading of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales and Hans Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 
This similarity early attracted the attention of 
scholars and there have been controA''ersies as to 
the original sources of tales common to East and 
West : Sir William Jones and the early Sanskrit 
scholars who worked with him, found two collec¬ 
tions of these tales so complete as to leave no 
furtlier doubt f haf the origin was, as had heen 
surmised, in the JiisL, TMs discovery made it 
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cIbhi' tliiit tlKjse talcs, with ^^'hicll wc ;irc; all so 
familiar, ha.cl their orii^iit not later than tlic early 
clays of the Cliristian era : and there were many 
who sarr in tin' incidents and tlie teaching' of 
the tales the influence of the life and teacdiing 
of the Lord Luddha and his disciples. Eor long 
it Wfis supposed, tlierefoi-e, that the tales had liad 
their origin in the ancient hingdom of Magadha 
and that tliey might have been composed liy the 
followers of the Lord Luddha himself. More 
recently, however, the Jatakc: collection of the 
Buddhist stories d'as discovered and amongst tin; 
carvings on the railings round the Bharhut 
stupa—scenes from these stories were r(*cognis(!d. 
As the carving dates from 250 to 200 B.C., the 
origin of the tales is now heli(!ved to he not latc'r 
than the time cvhen Buddha lived about the 5th 
century, B.C., and it is recognised Unit tlie 
features whieli seenu'd to prove a Ihiddliist 
origin are really alterations made to suit the 
Buddhist doctrine, ft: is not likely that materials 
will come to light to enailtle us to traci; the 
origin still further liaek, hut who can say wlien 
these tales were hrst conceived r 

The attempts to trace the source of the tales 
have brought to light hidchm knowledge. 'I’he 
history of the Indian peojile in these ancient 
days is hut imperfectly known, hut the tales 
are a mirror of the customs and Ihe thoughts of 
the people and, as such, are of far greater value 
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to US than the dates and the names of a few 
individuals—the dry bones of history. It needs 
but a glance at the pictures of the Bharhut 
carvings in the hook of Jataka stories edited by 
Francis and Thomas to enable us to picture 
the life of the people in those times—and from 
these little carvings, we can create a mental 
picture of the incidents in the other tales; and 
the picture is so very like the scenes we see 
every day. Human nature changes little, and 
the primitive emotions are depicted on men’s 
faces now as they were then. In India there 
has been little change in the environment of 
village life for thousands of years and often 
little change in the fashion of the simple dress 
of the villager. In the West, on the other 
hand, the environment of to-day is so different 
from that of ages gone by that our pictures of 
folk tales have often grotesque appearance 
almost entirely absent in India. The monkey, 
the elephant, the fighting ram of the Bharhut 
carvings have in no way changed, aad their 
environment is the same. 

In these lectures, Mr. Dineshchandra Sen 
gives us an interesting account of the history 
of some of these fables and he puts forward a 
fascinating suggestion that possibly the tales of 
the Middle Kingdom were carried by means of 
the ships which sailed from the coasts of Bengal 
to the ports of the Persian Grulf and that thus 
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they travelled, with those who transported the 
merchandise, to far away ports of Europe—long 
before any translations of the Panchatantra or 
Hitopadesa or translations like our fables of 
Pilpai were known. 

In the following lectures, our attention is 
directed in particular to Bengal, and the examples 
given afford a delightful picture of village life 
in that Province. When I read in the first 
lecture the author’s enthusiastic appreciation of 
Bengal folk tales, the thought crossed my mind 
that possibly the Rai Sahib’s patriotism had 
affected his judgment; but after I had read the 
translation of the beautiful story of Malancha- 
mala, I went back to the first lecture and I 
knew that what he said was true. 

Everyone who reads this Bengali folk-tale 
will endorse what he says. It is a tale of which 
a nation might well be proud ; it has all the 
attributes of a beautiful lyric : it contains a con¬ 
ception of purity and love which evince a high 
state of civilization. The rural scenes are full 
of the joy of life. One cannot but feel the fresh 
air of the morning when the King rides out to 
the mango grove : one shudders at the scene 
round the funeral pyre : the forest is gloomy in 
the darkness but fresh and smiling in the sun¬ 
shine. Nothing could be more simple or charm¬ 
ing than the account of the life in the cottage 
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ot the flower woman; I have never read any¬ 
thing which lead me to such an understanding 
of the sublimity of the conception of the ideal 
Hindu wife, as I have obtained from the reading 
of the story of Malanchamala. The interest 
never flags. No one who begins the story can 
rest till he has reached the end. The teaching 
too is sublime. 

I hope Itai Sahib Dineshchandra Sen will be 
able to do a further service to literature by 
making a collection of Bengali folk tales. Such 
a collection would help the people of the West 
to get nearer to the people of Bengal. There 
are so many barriers. Good will is often present, 
Init good will must be supported by knowledge. 
It is easy to obtain some knowledge by studying 
the history and the literature of the country and 
by reading novels such as those of Bankim 
Chandra, but here is a door that has been little 
more than pushed ajar by Lalbihari De, and 
from the evidence we have in these lectures, I 
feel sure the author could open it for us. Our 
childhood is spent under very different conditions 
of environment. When we read tales such as 
Malanchamala it brings us much nearer to 
understanding, and if we could only learn to 
kij)w each other’s childhood, there would 
be less anxiety regarding our understanding 
later on. 


xii FOREWORD 

I am grateful to the author for having asked 
me to write this introduction. I hope it may 
have the effect of bringing the lectures to the 
notice of some who might not otherwise have 
been led to a knowledge of the Polk Tales of 
Bengal. 

W. E. GOURLAY. 


The 18th January, 1920. 



PREFACE 


My first course of lectures as Ramtanu Lahiri 
Research Fellow of the Calcutta University in 
the history of Bengali Language and Literature, 
delivered in 1914, was published under the title 
of Ohaitanya and his Qompcmions in 1917. The 
present volume contains my Fellowship lectures 
delivered in 1917. From 1914 to 1919, I 
delivered six courses of such lectures; each 
course, complete in 12 lectures, forms a volume 
of the size of this book. As most of these 
lectures have not yet been published and as 
there is no certainty about the time of their 
publication, I owe it to the public to refresh 
their memory about what they heard long ago, 
by mentioning the subjects treated in them. 

1. Chaitanya and his Companions, delivered 
in 1914. 

2. The second course of my lectures deli¬ 
vered in 1916 treats of the following subjects : 

(а) Glimpses of Bengal History from old 
Bengali Literature. 

(б) Songs and Ballads of the Buddhistic 
period. 

(c) Chandidasa. 

(d) Desertion of Nadia by Chaitanya. 

(e) Humour in old Bengali poetry. 
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3. The Bengali Eamavanas. In these lec- 
tures, delivered in 1916, I tried to prove that 
some of the legends and stories about Rama, 
Ravana, and Hanumana, now found incorporated 
in the various versions of the Bengali Ramayapas 
by different authors, are of a prehistoric origin, 
probably anterior to Valmiki’s epic. It is evi¬ 
dent that these Bengali authors did not 
follow too closely the foot-steps of Valmiki, but 
introduced indigenous elements in them not 
contained in the Sanskrit epic. 

4. The Polk Literature of Bengal—delivered 
in 1917. 

5. The forces that developed our early 
literature—delivered in 1918. 

6. Chaitanya and his Age—1919. 

I have to offer a word of explanation for 
the publication of my fourth course of lectures 
delivered in 1917 before the preceding courses 
of such lectures, delivered in 1915 and in 1916 
respectively, have seen the. light. An active 
research is going on in the field of old Bengali 
Literature and new materials are being made 
available to us every year. The history of our 
language and literature no longer presents a 
fossilized form, but by the powerful impetus 
given to it by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, it is 
fast invading “fresh fields and pastures new’’ 
and changing shapes. Some portions of rny 
previous lectures have had to be revised and 
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re-written in the light of the latest discoveries. 
Hence those lectures that are found ready at the 
moment are made over to the press while others 
have to he held up. 

In the present treatise I have for the first 
time hrought to tliM notice of scholars consider¬ 
able materials about Bengali folk-tales chiefly 
those current amongst the Mahomedans of the 
lower Gangetic valley. It has been a surprise 
to u.s to find that stories of Rupamala, Kanchan- 
rnala, Madhumala, Fusbpamala, etc., are not only 
the heritag(i of Hindu children but also of 
their Moslem cousins who have been listening to 
tluise nursery and fairy tales, recited to them by 
their grand-mothers, from a very remote 
historical period which I have tried to prove to 
be much anterior to the Islamic conquest. The 
Hindu and Buddhistic converts who gave up 
their faith in the older religions did not forego 
their attachment to these folk-tales in which 
legends of Buddhist and Hindu gods are some¬ 
times closely intermixed. The incantation and 
vmnlra.n used by Moslem Fakirs and physicians 
for curing diseases and the hymns of Lakshmi— 
the harvest-goddess—recited by a class of 
Mabomedan mendicants—are full of references to 
gods of the Hindu and Buddhistic pantheons, and 
I have tried to trace the continuity of this 
folklore and folk-wisdom current amongst 
Mahomedans, from a remote time when they had 
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not yet accepted Islam but had been Buddhists 
or Hindus. 

These lectures on the Polk Literature of 
Bengal are by no means exhaustive. I have 
not touched the pastoral poetry and boatmen’s 
songs vrith which the whole air of rural Bengal 
is still resonant—not her cities and towns, but her 
backward villages, still lovely with the dark- 
blue foliage of mango-groves and I’ich in her 
summer bloom, where the fierce rays of materi¬ 
alistic civilization have not yet entered to dispel 
the charm of rural poetry. These songs and 
pastoral poetry open a vista showing the 
perspective of ages long gone by. Tf I find an 
opportunity I will deal with this fascinating 
subject in a future course of lectures. 

A further enquiry on the lines of these lec¬ 
tures made by me has brought to light several 
very important facts in regard to the Bengali 
folk tales. There is a mere hint in this work 
that some of our old folk stories are interspersed 
with bits of poetical lines rendered into prose, 
which have been evidently current amongst our 
woman-folk from a remote antiquity. I have 
proved in another course of my lectures that 
some of the old stories are so fully replete 
with these poetical bits, cleverly strung 
together and put in the midst of a prose style, 
that the work of the goddess of Parnessus lies, 
as it were, hidden from our view, until the 
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scrutinising’ eye of a scholar detects them. The 
languag(j of these half-A'erses is generally very 
ancient and reminds one of the discovery made 
hy Br. Ji/. W. Hopkins of the existence of Vedie 
hymnology in the great epic of the Mahabharata. 

I can scarcely suppress a feeling of joy 
that insj)ires me in my research work at the 
present moment. Hitherto I had felt myself 
alone in the task of writing the annals of 
the Bengali language and literature, though 
I do not imply by this any lack of regard 
for tln^ w'ork of some of my colleagues in the 
field ndio ha^e in the midst of their miilti- 
farious and scholarly tasks, made important 
contributions to it from time to time. But 
a whole-hearted devotion to this cause was 
wanting in the young generation of Bengalees, 
and to-dav this longfelt Avant seems to ho 
removed by the daily groAving numher of those 
Avho are Avishiiig to take up Bengali as a 
suhject for the JM.A. Examination and Ijy the 
enthusiasm displayed hy these earnest students 
in the cause of their hitherto neglected literature. 
':rhey ajipear to me to be the heralds of a neAV 
ago, that will, let us confidently hope, ere long 
dawn on us. In the march towards this goal 
our conlidcncc is accentuated by the fact that 
the man at the helm has a never-failing steady 
fon'siglil and sees Ihe vision of our future 
glory, as no one else in (he country has the 
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power to see. The boat is lauiiclied and the 
pilot will steer it on to the shore ot the ideal 
land, let us hope. 

I take this opportunity to tliank klr. W. It. 
(tourlay, M.A., C.I.E., I.O.S., Private (Secretary 
to H E. the Governor of Peng'ixl, for Avritiui>' the 
Foreword. Mr. Gourlay has been in Beui^al 
for more than 20 years and is well known as a 
diligent .student of tin; life and civilisation of 
our people. In his address delivered at a, 
meeting of tire Indian .section of the Koyal 
Society of Arts held in London on the Oth of 
March, 1919, ho indicated the various slages of 
our national history and suggested a, practical 
.scheme of an up-to-date comprehensive history 
of Bengal with a scholarship and hreadtli of 
outlook that evoked the admiration of such 
eminent men as Sir S. Bay ley, Mr. C. E. Buck- 
land, Mr. Skriue and Lord Carmichael. Tim 
airpreciation of the .story of hlrdaheliamnla as 
contained in liis Foreword, (hough lie liad at 
first he.sitatecl to accept my views expressed in 
pp. 41-47 will give to the readei' a glimpse of the 
characteristic sympathy and genuine goodness 
of the licart with which he has always Lied to 
understand India and her people. 

I have to thank Dr. G. Lowells, Di-. iJ. 
Stephen and Dr. 11. C. Mookerjee for inv isiug 
.some of the proofs of this book. IMr. A. C. 
Ghatak, Superintendmit of tlu.' Fniversiiv 
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Pi'c'ss, has ;i1s() In'lpcd mie iu siich mailers-— 
1)iil I am Sony lo say tliat there are still 
many printing' misiakes in llie Imok. This 
has 1 ) 0(01 iuevilahlo la'caiise 1 am not a good 
prool'-r(‘a(loi' inysolt a,ml I (Xjuld not make 
salisraelovy arvangarnKml for gelling this xeny 
tiresome work doiu^ from tlie heginning to 
th(' end. 

BmiALA, h 

NiCA I! C.VIA'O'ITA ; [• DiNFSII CUANnKA Skn. 

The 21 sf- .lnv.uarih Ifrlf). ) 
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Strikinjf coincidences between some of the 
Bengali and European Folk=ta!es 

Wr need not enter into the vexed question 
of the origin of folk-tales. We may imagine 
that long before the introduction of the art of 
printing, primitive peoples sat 1)y their blazing 
hearths in Avintry nights at the close of their 
day’s labour, reciting nursery tales to their 
children, d’he songs and tales became trans¬ 
mitted from generation to generation, and long 
after a nation had scaled the height of civili¬ 
zation, this invaluable heritage of their primitive 
stage, recording the earliest conditions of their 
social life, still supplied foun- 

Tho early origin oi 

folk-tales and the tains of i^leasure and sorrow to 

moral lessons they tin i 

convoy. children, and taught them moral 

lessons—of virtue predominating over vice in the 
long run. Tor, every story, however crude its 
form, has an ob-ject-lesson to teach to the 
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young. In it “ iustice al-ways prevails, active 
talent is everywhere successful, the amiable 
and generous qualities are brought forward to 
excite the sympathies of the reader, and in the 
end are constantly rewarded by triumph over 
lawless power 

The early European tales are full of adven¬ 
turous spirit, of fights of legendary heroes with 
dragons and monsters for the acquisition of rare 

^ , , prizes. The tale of Perseus who 

folk-tales. Carried the head of the Gorgon 

Medusa in a magic wallet,—of Herakles who 
secured the golden apples from the garden of 
Hesperides and made his escape from the giant 
Atlas with the prize,—of BellerojDhon who killed 
the Chimaira with the help of the serial steed 
Pegasos,—of the encounter of Theseus with 
the Minotaur, and of the former killing the 
dragon with the help of Ariadne,—of Jason who 
fought with and killed the terrible dragon that 
guarded the Golden Eleece, Avith the council 
of Medeia, the enchantress,—these and other 
Greek legends, full of enterprize, physical 
daring and valour, were the fables that European 
children were accustomed to hear from their 
grandsires when civilization dawned on the 
West. These are typical stories of early Europe 
and have scarcely any oriental flavour in them. 

^ Grinams’ Popular Storiss. Oxford UniT»rsit;f 1909, 

Preface, p. X, 
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Bat even in these early Greek tales, we occasion¬ 
ally come across one or two which savour of an 
exotic origin. The story of the miraculous 
milk-pitcher, which had the marvellous quality 
of being never empty, obtained by Philemen and 
his wife Baukis is so like some of the Indian 
stories, that we may not be very wrong in finding 
a faint trace of Eastern origin in the fable. The 
story of Kirke, the enchantress, who could trans¬ 
form princes to animals by her sorcery, has many 
a parallel in our Indian, notably Bengali, fables. 

In many of the stories prevalent in different 
countries of Europe, we find animals supporting 
the leading characters. Western 
scholars are of opinion that 
Sly “ndfabiol,^ “ strougly bear the 

impress of a remote Eastern 
original There is no doubt that many of the 
nursery tales travelled from their eastern homes 
to Europe in the middle ages. We know for 
certain that the Indian fables in the Pancha- 
tantra and in the Hitopode9a made a triumphant 
march to the West and “exercised very great 
influence in shaping the literature of the Middle 
ages of Europe ”.® Europe imported these fables 
into her shores chiefly through their Arabic 
translations. Many of the stories are now as 

^ Grimma’ Popular Sfcories, Oxford University Press, 1909, 
Preface p. X. 

Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, Ed. 1899, p. 42L 
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familiar in European countries as they have licen 
in India. Among a considerably large number of 
these we may mention here the stoi’y of the millv- 
maid “ who while carrying a pail of milk on her 
head to the market, and building all kinds ol 
castles in the air with the future proceeds of the 
sale of the milk, gives a jump of joy at the 
prospect of her approaching fortune and thereby 
shatters the pail to pieces on the ground.” This 
story, first related in the Panchatantra, was made 
familiar in Europe by La Eontaine in his charm¬ 
ing book of fables in 1678 A.D. The Persian 
writers copied it with slight ;ilteration in the 
story of Young Alanaschar’s dreams. Another 
familiar story in the Panchatantra is that of the 
avaricious jackal, whose calculations and too 
economic wisdom ended in his tragical death by 
the bow of the hunter starting asunder and 
piercing his head. The well known line 

has now passed into a common saying in 
this country. La Fontaine popularised this 
story in Europe. Dr. Macdonell in his History 
of Sanskrit Literature tells us “Europe was 
thus undoubtedly indebted to India for its 
Mediaeval literature of fairy tales and fables”.' 
The Persians and the Arabs are also indebted 
to India for acquiring the art of story-telling. 
We quote the same authority on this point.- 


1 Ed. 1809,1>. 420. 

“ „ „ V- yco. 
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“ The style of narration was borrowed from 
India by the neighbouring oriental peoples of 
Persia, and Arabia, who employed it in composing 
independent works. The most notable instance 
is, of course, the Arabian Nights.” That some 
of tlie stories of the Arabian Nights were taken 
from Indian talcs will bo mentioned later on. 
But how could the folk-tales of Bengal current 
amongst her peasant folk and her women break 
through the mud-walls of the rustic homes and 
the seclusion of the female apartments to find an 
audience in the world outside ? The Jataka 
stories, the Panchatantra, the Hitopadega and 
even the Kathilsaritsagara certainly obtained a 
world-wide celebrity in the past. Most of these 
were written in courts by royal order and com¬ 
manded circulation all over the world by 
authoritative translations ijito foreign languages. 

But the folk-talcs of Bengal, 

Uow<li(Uhc uuwriiteii , t , 

loik-i-aios ()!■ tolcl Dj Village-womeii aiicl 

i.ravtil t-o Kiiropo ? t i 

mostly composed liy them, m 
the quiet environment of shady mangoc-groves 
amidst whicli stood their straw-roofed mud-huts, 
—like the coy Malati flowers that bloomed in the 
evening there—did not venture to peep out and 
show themselves to strangers. What conveyances 
could carry these our family-treasures to Europe 
in tbc reinote past ? These stories passed from 
mouth to mouth and were never written in 
Bengal itself, till the middle of the 16th century, 
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when only one of them is known to ns to haye 
been recast and written out in a yerse form hy 
Fakir Ram Kayibhushana. The rest, so far as we 
know, were neyer written till only recent times. 
How could these trayel to Europe ? How could 
the whispers of our own woodlands he heard on 
the shores of the Baltic, of the Mediterranian 
and the English Channel ? This could only be 
possible by the humbler classes of Indian people 
coming in contact with European men. No 
printing press could giye publicity to what Ayas 
neyer written and Ayas chiefly confined Avithin 
the four Ayalls of the Zenana. We haye it on 
the authority of Firdausi, that Sankhal, the 
king of KanauJ “ sent 10,000 men and female 
Luria recruited from different parts of Northern 
India, aaOio could play upon the lute” to the 
Persian king Beliram Gor in 120 A.D. at his 
request. These Liivis trayelled to Europe and 
settled in yarious parts of it and became known 
as Gypsies. Their language bears a close affinity 
to Hindi and other Aryan dialects of India. 
And the latest of these Gypsy settlements took 
place in Hungary in 14-70 A.D. It may be that 
these people brought their folk-tales to Europe. 
Or Ayho knoAys but that the hulls and ships Ayhich 
landed the cotton fabrics kno\yn as the Dacca 
Muslin on the European shores also landed 
our folk-stories there ! The Arab merchants 
conyeyed much of oriental, notably Indian, 
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wisdom to European countries. The connection 
between Europe and Asia by means of trade 
has been one of hoary antiquity. Gujarat, 
Bengal and the picturesque shores of South 
Orissa had a considerable number of ports that 
sent their ships all over the world and were 
famous for their maritime activities in ancient 
times. It may not be wrong to suppose that our 
nursery tales travelled to other countries in 
boatmen’s songs and in their half-broken 
narrations to foreign peoples whose dialects they 
could have hut imperfectly acquired. Thus it will 
be seen that though the European versions of 
some these imported tales bear an undoubted 
stamp of Indian—probably Bengali origin, the 
details are worked oiit in different methods, 
proving that the outlines of our stories, rather 
than their finer shades, were gathered from 
imperfect verbal narrations of story-tellers not 
thoroughly acquainted with the speeches of 
the people before whom they were narrated. 
Some of the European scholars have proved that 
a close communication between the European 
and Asiatic races was established during the 
days of the Crusade when the folk-tales and 
the legends of the one country passed to the 
other. 

We will now show by illustrations that some 
of the folk-tales that are even now narrated in 
the lower Gangetic valley have their exact 
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counter-parts in those which delight the young 
in European countries. The story oF “ Faithful 
John” collected by the Brotlicrs Grimm' is one 
such for instance. The Bev. Lai Behary Dey calls 
this the story of ‘Faldrehand.’ But the story has 
ffot other names also. It was known to us in our 

O 

younger days as the story of the Princess Pulpa- 
mala. We need not however trouble; oursf'.lves 
with the name which is a very trivial point. Tin; 
chief actors in these stories were three; birds who 
had the power to see into the future and whose 
sayings were always of a prophetic naf uia;. bet 
us now show the leading points of similarity 
between the European and the Bengali vfirsions. 
Faithful John attended his new King, to whom 
he was devotedly attached on bis journey hack 
to his capital. John Avas seatcal on the prow of 
the ship, and AA^as playing on his (lute. 
The king and his consort Avei'c v(;ry happy a( 
the time. John saAV tbiau; 

The story of Faitlii'ul . . , i i 

joiin_ari(iofFnkirc-hrmfi raveiKS 111 tiK', tiiv towurds 

01 Rap-wndU. Then lio left o(? playing 

and listened to Avhat they said to each otlna-, for 
he understood their tongiu;. The first said 
“There he (tlie neAV king) goes ; he surely has 
her, for she is sitting by his side in the ship.” 
Then the first began again, and cried out “what 
boots it him ? See you not that Avhen (lurv 


‘ Grimms’ Popular Stories, Oxford ()idv(*rKiiy Preikb 
p, 194. 


Hd. I1H)9, 
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come to land, a horse of a fox-red colour will 
spring towards him ; and then he will try to get 
upon it and if he does, it will spring away with 
him into the air, so that he will never see his 
love again.” “ True ! true!” said the second, 
“ hut is there no help ?” “ Oh yes, yes,” said the 
first, “if he who sits upon the horse takes the 
dagger which is stuck in the saddle and strikes him 
dead, the king is saved, hut who knows that, 
and who will tell him, that he who thus saves 
the king’s life will turn to stone from the toes of 
his feet to his knee.” Then the second said : 
“True ! true ! hut I know more still, though the 
horse be dead, the king loses his bride ; when 
they go together into the palace, there lies the 
bridal dress on the couch, and looks as if it were 
woven of gold and silver but it is all brimstone 
and pitch ; and he puts it on, it will burn him 
marrow and bones.” “Alas ! Alas ! is there no 
help ?” said the third. “Oh yes, yes,” said the 
second, “if someone draws near and throws it 
into the fire, the young king will be saved. But 
what boots that ? who knows and will tell him, 
that, if he does, his body from 'the knee to the 
heart will be turned into stone ?” “More ! more! 
I know more,” said the third, “were the dress 
burnt still the king loses his bride. After the 
wedding, when the dance begins and the young 
queen dances on, she will turn pale, and fall as 
though she w^ere dead, and if someone does not 
2 
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dra\r near and lift her up and take from her 
right breast three drops of blood, she will surely 
die. But if anyone knew this, .he would 'tell 
him, that if he does do so, bis body will turn to 
stone, from the crown of his head to the. tip of 
his toe.” Then the ravens flew away. ' Faithful 
John did fulfil all the conditions to save the 
Toung king and his consort from their impending 
perils, and then turned to a stone image. For he 
was obliged to state the reasons for his conduct 
which had appeared highly offensive, though he 
had to do so at the sacrifice of his life. The only 
condition on the fulfilment of which John could 
be brought back to life was that the king should 
cut off the head of his baby as soon as it was 
born, and sprinkle its blood over John’s image. 
Though it was the severest trial for the 
parents to undergo, the king and the queen 
did it for the sake of faithful John. The 
sequel of the story is that John was restored to 
life and the baby also revived by the will of 
Providence. 

In the old story from Bengal, the minister’s 
son plays the part of faithful John. The young 
prince with his fair bride is on his way back 
home. It is night and the married couple sleep 
under a tree finding no human habitation near. 
The minister’s son keeps watch in order to 
prevent any danger. He overhears the follow¬ 
ing conversation between Bihangama and 
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Biliaiigami, two prophetic birds perched on a 
bough of that tree.’ 

Bihangama (the male bird)—The minister’s 
son will find it difficult to save the prince 
at last. 

Bihangami (the female bird).—Why so ? 

Bihangama—Many dangers await the king’s 
son ; the prince’s father, when he hears of the 
approach of his son, will send for him an 
elephant, some horses and attendants. When 
the king’s son rides on the elephant, he will fall 
down and die. 

Bihangami.—But suppose some one prevents 
the king’s son from riding on the elephant and 
makes him ride on horse-back, will he not in 
that case be saved ? 

Bihangama.—Yes, he will in that case escape 
that particular danger, but a fresh danger awaits 
him. When the king’s son is in sight of his 
father’s palace, and when he is in the act of 
passing through its lion-gate, the lion-gate will 
fall upon him and crush him to death. 

Bihangami.—But suppose some one destroys 
the lion-gate before the king’s son goes up to it; 
will not the king’s .son in that case be saved ? 

Bihangama.—Yes, in that case he will escape 
that particular danger: but a fresh danger 
awaits him. When the king’s son reaches the 

^ Folk-Laleaof Borigal bj Bal Boharj Dey, Macmillan Co., 1911, 
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palace and sits at a feast prepared for liim, and 
when he takes into his mouth the head of a fish 
cooked for him, the head of the fish will stick in 
his throat and choke him to death. 

Bihangaml.—But suppose some one sitting at 
the feast snatched the head of the fish from the 
prince’s plate and thus prevents him putting it 
into his mouth, will not the king’s son in that 
case he saved ? 

Bihangaraa.—Yes, in that case the life of the 
king’s son will be sailed ; but a frosli danger 
awaits him. When the prince and the princess 
retire into their sleeping apartment, and they 
lie together in bed, a terrible cobra will come 
into the room and bite the king’s son to death. 

Bihangaml.—But suppose some one lying in 
wait in the room cut the snake into pieces, will 
not the king’s son in that case be saved P 

Bihangama.—Yes, in that case the life of the 
king’s son will be saved. But if the man who 
kills the snake repeats to the prince, the conver¬ 
sation between you and me, that man will be 
turned into a marble stone. 

Bihangaml.—But is there no means of restor¬ 
ing the marble statue to life ? 

Bihangama.—Yes, the marble statue may bo 
restored to life if it is washed by the life-blood 
of the infant which the princess will give birth 
to, immediately after it is ushered into the 
world.” 
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The risks are undertaken and all the condi¬ 
tions duly fulfilled. In the case of the Bengali 
tale the Wazir’s son is oliliged to state the reasons 
for his conduct which had aj)peared highly 
offensive though he had told the king repeatedly 
that if he did so, he would turn to stone. The 
baby here is restored to life by the grace of 
Kali. In the Christian version this part of the 
tale is slightly altered. One need not, however, 
put any undue emphasis on the dissimiliarity bet¬ 
ween the details of the prophesies of the ravens 
and of Bihangama and Bihangaml. There is 
no doubt that the western hearer of the Oriental 
story introduced such alterations in the details 
as suited best the conditions of Western life. 
The talk of Bihangama and Bihangaini and their 
prophecy form a familiar incident in many of the 
Bengali folk-tales. All of us have heard of such 
things in our childhood. I heard this story 
under the name of Eupamala, the young bride, 
more than forty years ago from an aged uncle of 
mine who had in his turn heard it in his child¬ 
hood from his grandfather on the banks of the 
Dhale 9 warl, as Lai Behary Bey heard the story 
under the name of Pakirchand on the banks of 
the Ganges. The story is one of great antiquity 
and its Eastern origin is acknowledged by 
European scholars. The story of Faithful John, 
“ Ber Getreue Johannes ” passed from Zwehrn 
and Paderborn to many other countries of Europe, 
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The Oxford University Press, which under¬ 
took an English translation of Grimms’ tales 
first published in 1823, made the following 
observation regarding the story of Paithful 
John:—” The tale is a singular one, and contains 
so much of Orientalism that the reader would 
almost suppose himself in the Arabian Night’s 
Entertainments But a careful student of 
Oriental literature will see that this story is not 
of the nature of Arabian fables, characterised 
by flights of unrestrained fancy, chiefly aiming 
at amusing the young. The 
Beiigair'toie and Indian fables have, on the other 
!i7udcai of'ar/JI!/"’ a '^^eep ethical and moral 

lesson underlying all creations 

of fancy. The idea of Sakhya, of dedicating one¬ 
self to the service of his friend, at all costs and 
sacrifices, to open the mouth knowing its conse¬ 
quence to be turning into a marble statue, this 
ideal friendship in a folk-story marks it out as pre¬ 
eminently Indian. Nay, I am inclined to trace 
the home of this story to Bengal, the land 
of Bihangamas and Bihangamis, the birds of 
prophetic sayings in hundreds of our folktales. 

In the songs of Maynamatl, written in the 12th 
century of the Christian era, we find an account 
of the old queen Maynamati’s pursuing in a 
curious manner Goda Yama, the messenger of 
the king of Death, who had taken away the life 
pf her royal husband, Manika Chandra, 
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“Goda Yama became bewildered at this, 
and changed himself into a carp. The queen 
changed herself into a water-fowl and began 
to beat the carp with her 
wtags. Thereupon Goda Tama 
changed himself into a shrimp, 
and the queen became a gander and searched 
out the shrimp under the water. Goda Yama 
next flew up in the air in the shape of a dove, 
but the queen changed herself into a hawk and 
pursued the dove.”^ 

The pursuit is continued for long, till 
Goda Yama turns himself into a Vaisnava saint 
and sits in an assembly of holy mendicants of 
that Order. The queen, changing herself into a 
fly, sits on the head of the saint. Here 
Goda Yama is caught by the queen Maynamatl 
and becomes her captive. 

We find nearly an exact parallel of such 
change of shapes and pursuit of the foe in some 
of the western folk-tales and legends traced to 
about the same point of time. Here is an ex¬ 
tract from one of such tales : 

“ Caridwen went forth after Gwin Bach, 
running. And he saw^ her and 
orotln changed himself into a hare 

and fled. But she changed 
herself into a greyhound and turned him. And 

1 Typical Selections from old Bengali Literature, Part I, Calcutta 
University, Ed. 1914. 
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he ran towards a river and became a fish. And 
she ■ in the form of an otter-bitch chased him 
under the water, until he was fain to turn him¬ 
self into a bird of the air. Then she, as a hawk, 
followed him and gave him no rest in the sky. 
And just as she was about to stoop upon him, 
and he was in fear of death, he espied a heap 
of winnowed wheat on the floor of a barn, and lie 
dropped amongst the wheat and turned himself 
into one of the grains. Then she transform¬ 
ed herself into a high-crested black hen and 
went to the wheat and scratched it with her 
feet and found him out”.' 

Of similar pursuit and change of shapes we 
have many instances in our folk-tales, an interest¬ 
ing example of which will be found in the story 
of Sonar-Kathi and Rupar-Kathi in Mr. Dakshina 
Majumdar’s Thakummr Jlmll (pp. 193-19G). 
Many of these folk-tales are however, still un- 
Avritten. I remember to liavc heard in my child¬ 
hood a similar story Avhere the pursued does not 
indeed turn himself into a grain of wheat but to 
a mustard-seed. In the Gaelic legends avc have 
again a similar example in the account of the 
sons of Tuirenn carrying the three apples from 

Theson. of Tairenn the HeSperidcS. 

parsuedby thepriTi- “ The Idiig of tlic countrv ” savs 

cesses of Hespendes. */ t/ 

the legend, “had three 
daughters who were skilled in witchcraft. By 


^ Mabinogioii, Yol. III. Taliesin p. 359, 
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sorcery they changed themselves into three 
ospreys, and pursued the three hawks ”—the 
shapes taken by the three sons of Tuirenn. 
“ But the latter i*eached the ■ shore first, and 
changing themselves into swans, dived into the 
sea.” ' 

Many of the incidents, described in our 
Bengali Ilamilyanas and Mahabharatas, were 
gatliered from local folklore. These do not form 
a part of the original Sanskrit epies. Such for 
instance are the legends of Bhasmalochana’s 
figlit in the Laiika-kanda of 
t'he Raraiiyana and of ^rlvatsa 
and Ohintil in the Bengali Mahji- 
bhilrata. Pandit Raragati Nyayaratna tells us 
in bis ‘Bangabhasha Srdiitya Vishayaka Pi’astava’ 
that he had consulted all tlie Sanskrit Puranas, 
not to speak of the original epic of Vyasa, in 
order to trace tin* source from which the Bengali 
writers of Mahal)harata got the story of (^rlvatsa 
and Ohintii hut that he could not find a clue 
to it. This story is evidently a folk-tale. 
The carrying off of Chinta by a merchant whose 
ship floated in the water by her touch, the 
garden of a flower-woman long lying like a 
piece of waste-land, but sud- 
denly smiling with flowers and 
green loaves at the approach 


Celtic Mytli and Legend by Charles Sqnix'e, Gresham Publishing 
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of Oliinta, the tow taken by the heroine for 
performing a religious rite with the object of 
gaining one year’s time in order to make in¬ 
quiries about her lord, and. many other incidents 
of the story show its kinship with hundreds 
of folk-tales prevalent in Bengali; and the 
Rev. Lai Behary Dey was right in calling this 
story a folk-tale and incorporating it as such 
in his work on folk-literature. It was absurd 
to attempt to trace its source in Sanskrit works. 
But let us turn to that episode of the Bengali 
Ramayana in which Bhasmalochana appears 
in the battle field, to fight against Rama. This 
episode, as I have just stated, is a purely in¬ 
digenous tale. Here is an extract from the 
Ramayana:— 

“ His chariot was covered with animal-skin, 
and he wore on his eyes leather-spectacles. 
Thus equipped Bhasmalochana, the dreaded 
hero, appeared before Rilma in the battle field. 
Rama was in the company of Bibhishaua and 
Sugriva. And Bibhishana gave the alarm and 
said to Rama, “ Look there, Oli lord, the hero 
Bhasmalochana is before us. Now protect us 
from him. lie, on whom his gaze will fall, 
-will turn into a heap of ashes. You sec his 
chariot covered with animal-skin, within it lies 
the dreaded one—he is like Death. In his early 
youth he had practised austerities for a thou¬ 
sand years. Brahmtl, the creator, was pleased 
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with him for this, and appearing before him, 
said: “ What boon Oh Rakshasa, Avould you 

have from me r” Our hero said: “Make me 
immortal. Oh creator of the universe.” But 
the god said—“ You will destroy my creation 
if I do that; seek some other boon.” “Then 
do I pray unto you to grant me this boon that 
my eyes be possessed of such power of destruc¬ 
tion that they slay all on whom their look may 
fall.” Brahma granted him the boon and said: 
“ Now it is all right, your gaze will wither 
all whom you may happen to see, wear a pair 
of leather-spectacles and shut yourself up in a 
room of your house.” The Bakshasa hero was 
greatly delighted to have this power and 
with a view to experiment it, he gazed at his 
own followers who instantly withered as soon 
cis the look of his eyes fell upon them. His 
own children and wife have a dread for him 
and none of them dares approach this unfor¬ 
tunate monster. Such is the foe. Oh lord, that 
has come to fight with you; take care lest all 
of us are destroyed by his venomous gaze.” 

Balor, tlie terrible monster-god of the Gaels 
is said to have been a son of Buarainech, i.e., 
‘cow-faced.’ “Though he had two eyes, one 
was always kept shut, for it was so venomous 
that it slew anyone on whom its look fell. 
Neitlier god nor gainfc seems to have been exempt 
from its danger; so that Balor was only allowed 
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to live on condition that he kept his terrible 
eye shut. On days of battle he was jdaced 
opposite to the enemy, the lid of the destroying 
eye was lifted up with a hook, and its gaze, 
withered all who stood before it.”' 

In the story of “the giant with three goldeir 
hairs” in the collection of tales by the Brothers 
Grimm, a young man, whom tJie king of the 
country wished to murder, was entrusted by him 
with a letter to the queen in wliich it was written 
“As soon as the bearer of this arrives, let him be 


killed and 


immediately buried.” 
man, wJio liad no 


The story of Chan- 
(Ira-hiXsa and bliat i 

of “the giant witli COlltGntS Oi 

three hairs.” i i i • 

lost Ills wav 


Che young 
idea of the 
this fatal letter, 
and took shel- 
to the rolilxu’s. 
the 


ycmng man 


ter in a hut which belonged 
They opened the letter when 
was asleep and read tdie contents. Then their 
leader wrote a fresh letter in the king’s nanui 
desiring the queen, as soon as the young man 
arrived, to marry him to the princess. Mean¬ 
time they let him sleep on till morning broke, 
and then showed him the right w'ay to the 
queen’s palace ; where as soon as she had read 
the letter, she had ail possible preparations 
made for the wedding ; and as the young man 
was very beautiful, the princess took him willing¬ 
ly for her husband. 


' OoUic Mjtli .mil Legoiul hy CliiirJos Kiiiiiro. j>. 49. 
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This story will naturally remind one of that 
of Chandrahasa told in the Mahahharata. While 
both these stories have some strikinglj’’ common 
features in them, the one in the Mahabharata 
possesses a more romantic interest. The king, 
in this story, sends young Chandrahasa to the 
palace desiring his queen to put him to death 
immediately by means of poison. His mandate 
ran thus : “give him poison, as soon as he arrives 
at the palace”. Now the word for poison in 
Sanskrit and Bengali is ‘Visha.’ The queen had 
an only daughter of matchless beauty and just 
grown into wamanhood. Her name was ‘Vishaya” 
Chandrahasa, like the young man of Grimms’ tale, 
lost his way and entered a garden, reserved for 
the use of the princess. It was a cool evening 
and the fatigue of the journey made the young 
man sleepy, so that he fell fast asleep under a 
shady tree. The princess with her attending 
maids came to that spot and was instantly 
smitten with love for the beautiful youth. She 
saw that in his turban a letter was stuck, which 
she at once took for one from her royal father. 
She carefully opened the letter and read its 
cruel contents. Her love was the more stimu- 
late4 by a feeling of deep compassion and she 
took a reed from her garden and wrote with the 
black paint which adorned her eyes one single 
letter (ya) after the word Visha. This 
changed the spirit of the letter, for instead of 
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"Give him 'Yisha’ immediately” it now read 
“Give him Yishaya immediately”. So the queen, 
as soon as she read the letter, forthwith got 
Chanclrahasa married to the fair princess Yishaya. 

There is a well known nursery tale which 
everv Bengali boy knows, and which seems to 
be a very old one from the language of some 
(h the doggerel verses that are in it. In this, 
a fox makes a curious trade. Once a barber, 
while trying to extract a thorn from Beynard’s 
nose, cuts it with his razor. To escape from a 
criminal suit, which the fox threatened to bring 
against him, tlie barber presented him with his 
razor by way of compromise. The next stage 
in this trade was that the fox chaiiged his razor 
for a cooking pot. The cook- 

The storY of Hans 

ill luck and that of mg pot was giveii away to a 

the rradino’ fox. , at p ' a • i 

man who gave the fox a tinsel 
crown meant for a bridegroom. This the fox 
gave to a bridegroom; but what was the great 
ealainity ot the latter when he was obliged to 
gire his bride to the fox as price of the crown ! 
The fox made over the bride to a drum-player, 
who gave him his drum. The fox now played 
upon the drum and song as follows, “I got a 
razor for my nose, 0g cluha dub dub, for the 
razor I got a cooking pot, tag dubd dub dub. For 
the cooking pot I got a tinsel crown tag duba 
dub dub. With the crown I made a bargain 
for a bride, tag dliba dub dub. The bride I 
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changed for this drum, tag dTibci dnh dub. Tag 
dJiba dub dub is the sound of the drum at the 
interval of each line of the song and shows 
how jubilant was Reynard over this trafficking 
of his. 

The story of Hans in luck, Avhich is of popu 
lar currency and first appeared in the Wuen- 
sohelribthe, a periodical publication, in 1818, 
relates to the trade of Hans, who changed “A 
piece of silver as big as his head”—the earnings 
of his seven years’ service—for a Avorthless pony, 
which lie again changed for a cow; his next 
bargain was to change his cow for a pig; the 
pig he gave to a man who gave him a goose, and 
the goose he changed for a common rough 
grinding stone. This he could not carry a long 
way, and he felt himself greatly relieved when 
the stone fell into a pond, which he had approa¬ 
ched for drinking water. Hans’ answers to the 
grinder’s questions have an unmistakable ring 
of the fox’s song. The grinder asked “Where 
did you get that beautiful goose?” “I did not 
buy it but changed a pig for it” “And where 
did you get the pig ?” “I gave a cow for it” 
“And the cow ?” “I gave a horse for it” “And 
the horse?” “I gave a piece of silver as big as 
my head for that”. The ‘fag cjuba dnh dnh'’ is 
only wanting in the speech to make closer the 
affinity between the two stories. In Indian 
tales tha beasts play an important part and the 
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European imitators may not always like to pre¬ 
serve such friendly relation with the lower ani¬ 
mals in their tales. 

In the story of Shit-Basanta in the Rev. Lai 
Behary Dey’s folk-tales we read of the marvellous 
qualities of a fish. “If any one eats it” said the 
fisherman who caught it, “When he laughs 
maniks (diamonds) will drop from his mouth.” 
Golam Kader ^ gives us a version of the same 
story; he tells us that the brothers Shit-Basanta 
espied two birds on the boush of a tree. One 

of them said to Basanta “If 

The heart of a bird i .n 

that yielded diamon- ailY 0116 kllls 1116 and CUtS 
ds to its eater. 

open my heart and eats it, 
diamonds and pearls will come out of his mouth 
as often as he will wish it.” In the story called 
the Salad in the Grimm Brothers’ collection, 
a little old woman who was a fairy, came 
up to the meriy young huntsman—the hero 
of the tale—and directed him to shoot a bird, 
saying “when it will fall dead, cut and open 
the dead bird and take out its heart and 
keep it and you will find a piece of gold 
under your pillow every morning when you 
rise.”^ It is needless to make any comment on 
the above, the similarity is striking, suggesting a 


^ ^Tta-Basanta Pimfchi by Grolam Kader Saheb, published by 
Afazaddin Ahamraad from 335 Upper Cliitpore Eoad, Garanhata, 
Calcutta, 1873, p. IS. 

- Grimms’ Popular Tales, Oxford University Press, 1909, p. 310. 
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common source of tire stories or one’s indebted¬ 
ness to the other. We are inclined to suppose 
that the very e.\travag'ance of the idea proves 
its Oriental oidgin. The Western narrator has 
tried to improve on tlio crudeness of the fable 
by saying tliat a piece of gold would Ire found 
under the pillow, instead of a precious stone 
dropping from the mouth of the eater of the 
bird’s heart, c'ach time that he laughed. 

The story of the three sluggards in the collec¬ 
tion of the Brothers Grimm seems to have been 
also (Icrivc'd from some Orieirtal source. “The 
king of a country,” thus goes on the tale, “a 
long way oil', had tlireii sons. He liked one as 
well as another, and did not know which to leave 


'riin f.tGiy nl’ iilH> 

Klu.uyndMl.s;. 


his Icingdom to, after his death, so when he was 
dying, he called them all to him, and said, 
“ Dear children, tlic laziest sluggard of the three 
shall be king after me.” “Then” said the 
eldest, “the kingdom is mine ; 
for I am so lazy that when I 
lie dorvn to sleep, if any thing were to fall into 
my ey> 5 s so that I could not shut them, I should 
still go on sleeping.” The second said “Father, 
the kingdom belongs to me; for I am so lazy 
that when I sit by the (Ire to warm myself, I 
would sooner have my toes burnt than take the 
trouble to draw ray legs back.” The third said, 
“Ibiiher, the kingdom is mine, for I am so lazy 
that if I were going to ho hanged with the rope 
d, 
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round my neck, and sonio l)ody u'Ci-e to put a 
sharp knife into my hands to cut it, I liad ratlier 
be hanged than raise my iiand to do it.” When 
the fatlier heard this, ho said “You sliall he the 
king ; for you are the fittest man.”' 

The idea of absolute inertness and sus¬ 
pension of all physical energy in this story seeins 
to suggest its Eastern origin. In Bengal we 
have our OAvn story of four sluggards Aviih Avhich 
I trust all of you are familial-. It is not ana¬ 
logous to the above tale in its d(dail, but is 
certainly so in spirit. Thougli most of you have 
heard it no doubt, yet I givu) it below lor the 
ptu’pose of comparison. 

Once a king took it into his head to maintain 
the idle people of his kingdom by allowing them 
to live in a bungaloAv near his palaca; and mak¬ 
ing provision for their sustenance. Wlien such 
easy living could l)e obtaivu'd, iii proved a great 
attraction to many people of the kingdom, and 
they enlisted themselves as sluggards and lived 
in the king’s bungalow without being re(|uired 
to do any Avork. The numl)er of these peoph' 
rose to a good many, so that several neAV liousos 
had to be erected for accoininodating them. 
At one time whoa the king passed by tliai part 
of his capital, he Avas struck l)y the sight of the 
large number of idler’s Avho lived upon him. 
He noAv I’esolved to alloAV only tlie genuine 

’ (iHivims’ PoiHiliir 'Uiles, Oxfoj-il r,fi,iv<‘i-Hify I’lvss. 100!), p. ;!.|!>. 
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sluggards to live there, and dismiss the rest, and 
accordingly took recourse to a device. He 
ordered his people to set fire to all these 
bungalows, which were roofed with straw. As 
soon as fire ])rokc out, these idle people all came 
out of their rooms and fled in precipitous haste, 
except only four Avho re]nained in their room 
without showing the slightest sign of concern or 
activity. One of them who did not open his eyes, 
yet saw a great l)laze through his half-closed 
eyes, said to his comrades, “How many suns have 
risen, brother 'r” The man whom he addressed, 
said, “ Who cartss to open his eyes and see what it 
is ?” The third who felt the heat of fire on his 
l)ack said '‘Fi-jh/’ which is an unmeaning 
abbreviation of the word “jyith pore” (my back 
Inirns), for he was so idle that he would not 
utter the full sentence but only 'pV of 'pith’ and 
‘•po’’ of 'pore’ The fourth advised "phi-sho” 
which in the like manner is an abbreviation of 
the sentence "phire sho” (turn your back and 
sleep). The king, who overheard their conversa¬ 
tion, had them instantly removed from the room, 
and when the fire wars extinguished alloAved 
these four men only to live in the sluggard s 
quarters, after having dismissed the rest. 

As I have already stated, Bihangama and 
Bihangami are the most important figures in 
the Bcmgali folk-tales. When the hero or the 
heroine falls into difiiculties or dangers, the 
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birds are often found to come to the rescue hy 
offering advice or saying prophetic things 
which are sure to he fulfilled. Their frequent 
appearance is such a characteristic element in 
our folk-tales that we are inclined to regard 
these prophetic birds to be indigenous creations 
of rural Bengal’s fancy. The hringing in of 
animals as characters of popular tales, side hy 


side with the human, is a special feature of 
Asiatic, particularly Indian popular fictions; 
but the prophesies of birds, with sympatliies 
for the heroes and heroines, 

Prophesios of birds. , ^ i t • i c 

helping their ach i.e v(Mnent ot 
the marvellous and the strange, s(!em to he a 
distinctive feature of the Bengali fables, and 
curiously we find birds playing the same part 
in some of the European storicis as tln^y do in 
Bengali nursery-tales. Such for instance are 
the stories of the “Crows and the soldier”, “The 
Robber bridegroom” and “Eaitliful -Tolin”. The 
former of these is a Mecklenhurgh story; tliat 
it had an Asiatic origin seems to he hinted 1)y tin; 
M. Grimm brothers by their assertion that thon^ 
is a similar tale by the Persian poet Nisami. 

In the story of “Jorinda and Joringel” which 
is popular in the Schwalmgegend, we liavc the 
old woman, a very papular character in old 
Bengali folk-tales, who could 

Sorcery. 

change princes and sons ol; 
noble men to beasts by her spell. The stories of 
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‘Sakhi-sona’, to Avhicli reference will be .made 
again in course of my lectures, and of Tuspa- 
mala’ give us some characters of malignant 
women skilled in Avitch-craft The sorceress 
Kirke, sister of King jEetes, had a similar 
power; her spell was baffled by Ulysses as Ave 
read in the Greek legend. In the story “The 
gratelu] l)easts” which we also get from the 
SchAvalmgegend, there are many points similar 
1;o those of a tale current among the Calmuck 
Tartars in Avhicli a l)enevolent Brahmin receives 
the graetful assistance of a mouse, a bear, and 
a monkey, Avhom he has se\’erally rescued from 
tlie hands of their tormentors. 


Ill the VV'estern folk-tales Ave have accounts 
of a whole city that fell asleep under the spell of 
magic, 'fliis avc find in the story of the Bose-bud. 
We read in it liow “ tlie king and the queen and 
all their court fell asleep, and the horses slept in 
the stable, and the dogs in the court, the pigeons 
on (lie house-top, and the flies on the AA^alls. 
Even the fire on the hearth left off blazing and 


went to sleep; 

^rhn iuid 

oilu^r Mfui-ics ' viii^^ 


and the meat that AA^as roasting 
stood still, and the cook who 
Avas at that time pulling the 
kitchen-boy by the hair to give 


him a 1)ox on tiro ear for something he had done 
amiss, let him go, and both fell asleep; and so 
everything stood still and slept soundly.” An 
exact parallel of this Ave find in the accounts of 
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a sleeping city in our Dharma-mangal i>0(3n),s. 
The sj)ell is cast by Inda, the thier, o\’or 
Mainagar, the city of Lousen. Here is an 
account of liOAv the spell worked. 

“ The potter slept over tlic cookiiig-]3ot Ik; 
had made, and his sister Katha rolled in th(3 
dust by its side in profound sleep. Th(3 old 
weaver-woman Jaya fell dozing over her loom. 
The carpenter’s Avife was l)lo^\■ing fir(} info tlu’. 
hearth, her head lay near the o])ening' ol‘ lli(‘. 
hearth as she became senseless in sleep. Tin* 
porter fell into the drain seized by sle(3p and his 
load was scattered in the street.'” 

The earliest Dharma-rnangal poems are. 
coeval with the songs of Manik (lhandra and 
should be referred to the 11th or the 12th 
century of the Christian era. The story ol' 
“ ghiimanta-purl” or a sleeping city in i). it. 
Majumdar’s collection has so many points of 
similarity with those of “ The llos(i-bud ” that 
they seem evidently to liave l>een. derived from 
the same source. In my childhood I heard from 
an aged uncle of mine a folk-talc calhid. “ Tin; 
Bejan Shaliar ” The name at least sliows tlui 
Persian origin of the story. In it I lieard for 
the first time the account of a whole city falling- 
asleep under a magic spell, an account that 
I have since found repeated in many Eastern 
and Western folk-talcs. 

^ Typical solcctioiLS from old Litcraiiirc, Calctiita 

sjity, p. 473 (Part L) 
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llius veadiii" these Western I'olk-stories I 
have heon ot'ien reminded oC tliose that I heard 
recited to me in my childhood in my native 
country. The tale of Rumjiel-Stilts-lvin, where 
naminyj a spirit is made a condition for escaping 
from a danger, is analogous to the story of 
Tapai, the ghost, that I lieard from an aged 
relation of mine wlien I was a mere hoy. The 
spirits in both tlui cases stand h(!trayed ly their 

R,mn,„.i.siiiis-k-!n caTclessness. The Bengali 

ami iiu'story I’uns thus:—Once on a 

time an old Brahmin \\'as travelling through a 
hu'ge marshy tract. It wa,s rviuter and he saw 
at some; distance a lire sending a glimmering 
light. As he was (piaking in every limh owing 
to the; severe; cold, he thought of warming 
hims(;lf a little 1)y the lire, and reaching it in all 
hash;, he cried “tapai,” “tapai” (“let me enjoy 
a little; h{'a,t,” “ let im; enjoy a little heat.”) 
Now wlmt was his wonder when, he saw there 
a munh(;r of ghosts sitting l)y the fire-side and 
warming thems(;lves! The name of one of these 
ha,pp(vn(.;d to he “Tapai.” The Brahmin had 
(jjaculatod “tapai” signifying Iris desire to enjoy 
tin; heat 'of the tire, which the word literally 
meant, hut the ghost wlio bore that name asked 
the Brahmin as to why he liad called him by his 
name. The other ghosts also joined in the query, 
so that the Brahmin was not only frightened by 
the sight of this unseemly company, but for a 
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moment did not know what to say in reply to 
their strange question. His ]n’esonco of mind 
returned, however, after a moment of constorna,- 
tion, and, assuming an air of indifTercnce, Ini said 
“Why? Tapai’s ancestors, up to the fourili 
generation, have all been servants in my house;. 
What wonder that I should call him hy liis 
name?” The other ghosis turru'd to I'apfii 
and said, “ what does the Eralimin say? Is it 
true ? ” Tapai’s anger know no hounds and !u' 
was immediately going to kill tiio Bralimin, hut 
the ghosts intervened and said “ If what (In; 
Brahmin says is true, you can not kill liim.” 
“All right,” said Tapai, “h;t him name my 
ancestors up to my great-grand-father, 'rinj 
condition is if he can name them, I will consent^ 
to be his servant; if he can not, 1 will put 
an end to his life witliout any more talk.” 
The Brahmin said, “ But my family had a 
number of servants in those days, how can [' 
remember and name them all witliout consultinu- 
my domestic register !” “ All right, T give; you 

three days’ time. On the third day in th(‘ 
evening you are to meet us here and name my 
ancestors. If you can not, avoc Avill befall you, 

I will not only kill you hut the rest of your 
family.” The poor Brahmin went home with a 
feeling of alarm that can better he eonc'eiiajd 
than described. He knew that in three days 
all Avould he over with him. Ho ale nothing 
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nor ]i;ul any sleep in the nig'ht, and in reply to 
a Imndr(Ml questions put by his wife, only sighed 
and hid his i'aco witli his haiads to conceal his 
tears. The inmates of the housfi thought that 
there was something wrong in his head and 
consulted physicians. The second night came; 
in the (n'ening ol’ tlie following day the catas¬ 
trophe was sur(; to happen, as tlicre could he no 
escaj)e from tlm. infuriated ghost. In the night 
ihe Brahmin resolved to commit suicide. He 
tliouglit if he did so, th(i cruel fate to which 
other memhers of liis family were to he subjected 
miglit h(‘. averted as the anger of the ghost 
would l)e, i,o a c(n.‘tain (ixtent, appeased by seeing 
his corpse;. But he could (ind no place in Iris 
hous(!, wliere he could apply a halter to his neck 
without l)oing o])served. So he walked a little 
distance and i-eached a forest on the northern 
sides of the house. There he selected a spot to 
liang himself on a tree. But just as he caught 
hold of a hough to tie the rope Avith, he heard 
a conversation in a nasal tone peculiar to the 
ghosts and stood a moment to listen to it. One 
said “ What is it tliat I hear from some of the 
ghosts ? A Brahmin has claimed the whole of 
your ancestors to have been horn-slaAms to his 
family! ” The other said, “ Nonsense! the 
Brahmin said whatever came to his lips in a 
moment of fear. I will kill him and his whole 
family in the evening to-day. I have laid 
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an impossible condiiiou on him.” “ \V'li;U, is 
that ?” “To name my ancestors up to ilm roiirtii 
generation” “ But what, il: he is a1)le to name 
them ?” “ Absurd ! how can he do tliUrt r No one 
knows it except myselL’ and some vany old ghosts”. 
The conversation was ol' course betwefm 'iVipiii 
and his wife who lived on tlu*. top of tliat tre.i!. 
The wife then wanted to iicar the naaiu's of 
Tapai’s forefathers, and ',1'apai once or iwiei^ 
saying “ No”, at last yiehbai to liei- (‘ni real iirs, 
and said “ Harmoo’s son was Sarinoo, Sarmoo’s 
son was Apai, and .Npai’s son is d'a.pai.” 'I’he 
Brahmin of course lieard tliis gtansaJogy which 
Avas a perfect (jiod-send to him. lie. coinniit(,ed i( 
to memory and returning home wrote it a 
hundred times in liis note-book ; lie loolosl 
extremely jubilant and liis wife and ollier.s 
could not understsnd how such a, C’ioiid uas 
removed from his looks a,nd how if. bimanm all 
sun-shime in a day. We need not folio v this 
story further. This story bears, as 1 inua^ said, 
some analogy to that of Jtumpel-!Stil(s-lvin in 
M. Grimm’s collections. Tlie sjriiat in tliat 
tale was heard to sing a song in which a,t. 
a careless moment, he gave out his naini' 
himself. The queen of this story (rscaped a, 
great scrape by tliis revelation. The song 
runs thus : — 

“ Meri'iiy Ifn! toast, I’ll iiiuko. 

To-day I’ll brew, to morrow bake, 
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IMeri'ily I’ll dance and sing', 

Kur next day will a stranger bring, 

Ijitlle does iny lady dream, 

I'nmiiel-Stills-lvin is iny name.” 

ir wo tisrn ov('r tlie ])ages o£ Giiinin’s tales 
\v<> cannot lielp l)oing struck 

■I'll.' sl.irir;-, of Sllkllll- 1 O ''' 

iiiiMui ;umI Mniiii'i' by great many of them hear- 
ing a, won dor I ul likeness to 
I lie siorios curnni t in tJiis country from olden 
iinnxs. I'lnHalo of “dr in the 

'riniknnnar d luili has an almost exact parallel 
ill llial of “ Mollu'r nolle” in Grimm lirother’s 
e.olleetioiis, wliih' tin' tale of Ashputtel also in 
the latler is to some extimt analogous to the 
same Jk'iigali lale. 

'I’he poor girl Dhukhu in the Bengali tale is 
en(rush'd hy her mother to put some cotton 
hefore tin; sun tor drying it up. The wind sud¬ 
denly hiows and tin; cotton is carried away. 
Dhnkhu h(;gins to W('(;p, whereupon the wind 
says,” “ Conn; with me Dhiikliu, do not cry, I 
will l■(!t(lrn yonr col.ton.” Dhukhu follows the 
wind, wei'ping In tin; way a cow says to 
Dhnkhii, “ l)(;ar girl, come and remove my dung 
rrom I his slu'd,” 'Phe girl feels sympathy for 
(he aminial and does as she is liid. Then she 
again follow s tin; wdinl. A hanana plant calls 
lier and , says, “D(;ar girl, s(;e, these weeds and 
<;r('(;p(*rs have eovi'i’cd my trunk, he kind to 
l•(mn)V(; these.” The girl stops again and lends 
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her helping hand. Then she follows the wind 
as fast as she can go, hut stops to listen to the 
call of a shmora plant which asks her to re¬ 
move the dirt that has gathered at its root. 
Doing that she goes again following the course 
of the wind, but a horse calls her in the 
way to give it a little grass. She does so, and 
then the wind brings her to a very fine house, 
where she meets an old woman sitting by the 
door. She asks Dhukhu to go into a room of 
the house and get from it dress and other 
things for her toilet. She goes and finds the 
room glittering with golden robes and toilet- 
articles of the highest value. She takes for 
herself those that are of the humblest quality 
and price. She is asked to bathe in the tank 
which she does, and no sooner does she dip 
into the wt^ter, than she finds her person grown 
wonderfully handsome and shining with orna¬ 
ments that are only worn by a princess. The 
old woman then asks her to enter a room full 
of trunks and chests of various sizes and quality 
and tells her to take any one from them. Our 
Dhukhu takes one that is the smallest and of 
the lowest value. Then she goes back home. In 
the way the cow, the banana, the shmora plant 
and the horse whom she has severally served give 
her many rich and beautiful things. After re¬ 
turning home she shows all these to her cousin 
Shukhu who Avas in affluent circumstances, 
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wisliina; hov to ])Mrtak(’ in all tliat she has got, 
jointly with hor. Ihii, Shukhu disdainfally 
rejects lier oll'cr. Tlu'; luixt day Dlmlvlui opened 
the small chest, Itohi wdiicli lo ! a prince ctune 
out, and, taking Ium- hy tlu^ Jiand made lier 
his wile. 

That day Sukhu i)ut some cotton in the sun 
and then when Uni wind carried it oh, fol¬ 
lowed the wind, wishing to ho in possession 
o! a leituiu' like Inu’ ndalion. Sukhu met 
the cow, the hanana., tln^ s/iaicju/ plants and 
tin; hors(e 'I'lu'y want(ul Inu* help, hut she 
said in a. liaughty ferny “ I am going to the old 
woman for riches, a\va,y, you fools, do’nt inter¬ 
rupt me.” Then when slu* saw tlie old woman 
spinniiui,' at ih j door of tlui house, she said, 
“Old hag', you havis given lots of things to that 
dog-fac(!d Dhukhu ; ket'-p away your spindle and 
cotton, and give me a,11 things, or I will break 
your spindle and a,11.” The toilet-room was 
shown lun- and she look away tlni best dress, the 
best looking-glass and t he most valuable tilings. 
Then as she bathed in the tank, she found 
herself deformed, hm’ body hocamo full of 
eczema and itch, ami she could not speak 
e.KC(‘pt ill a shrill nasal tone. Slie was asked 
to choose a box like her cousin, and she took 
the biggest oruy and with it ran hack home¬ 
wards. d’he cow imrsued her with its horns ; 
the hanana and the ahaiom plants threw 
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their l)oughs over her head, and tin? hors(^ 
o-ave lier a kick. Coming home slie oitened 

‘O " “ ' ’ 

the chest; hut lo ! a cohra came out and ate 
her up. 

The poor girl of the talc—Mother Tlolle” 
went to seek her spindle that had rallen into 
a well and came to a pretty cottag(i by tln^ 
side of a wood ; and when she W(mt in, six' 
saw an ov(m full of new l)read baking, and 
the bread said “ Pull me out, pull me on! or 
I shall ])e burnt, for I am done ((uitf! (vnough.” 
So she stopped up quickly, and toolc it out. 
Then she went on further and eanu! to a 
tree that was full of fine rosy clieeloul 
apples, and the tree said to her “ Shake 
me ! shake me ! we are quite ripe.” So siie 
shook the tree, and the apples fell down lika; 
a shower, until there were no moi‘(> upon I Ik; 
tree. Then she went on again, and af, lengtii 
came to a small cottage where an old woman 
was sitting at the door. She behaved so well 
that the old woman was highly pleased with h(>r; 
and when she expressed her desire to go back 
home, the old woman took her l)y the hand and 
led her behind her cottage “and as the girl 
stood underneath, there fell a heavy sliouan- of 
gold, so that the girl held out tier apron and 
caught a great deal of it.” And the old woman, 
who was a fairy, put a shining gohhm dia-ss ovan- 
her, and said “All tlris you shall havig bfjcausf! 
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you. Iiiivtf !)(!h;i,v<ul m) \V('I1;” and sh(5 her 

biick (in? spiiHli<'loo which liad i'alliui into the 
W(dl uihI 1(m 1 h(‘i‘ onf, hy ;Miothc)' door.” 

Now her sisl.cr, who w.'i.‘< a.ii iiyiy .-nid wi(du‘d 
yirl, cn\ i('d inw lol, ;uid s;d hy (he well niiil 
heyaii lo •■^piii ; she let hill her spindle inlo thi' 
W(dl and .se(d<ini‘' it followed (he same p;ilh. 
Wdien slu^ eanni (,o I hi'. o\eii in (he eo((;in’e, l-he 
l)rea,d calh'd on(, a.s hefore, '‘T;ike me out, (aki' 
me out, or i sh;ill he hiirid, 1 a,ni done ipiili' 
enouii,-)!." Ihd (he lazy y'ir! said ".V preily story 
iinh'iid ! just as if I should dirly myself for y.m !” 
a,nd w'l'iil, on lier w ay. She soon came (o ( he 
apple Iree tha,t e.rie.d “Shaki' me, shake me, for 
my ajiples are ipiile ripi;” Ihd she answered “I 
will lake care how I <lo (ha(, for ouii of you may 
fall on my liea.d.’' So she wind. on. .Mlenulh she 
ea.me (,o ( he old Ih'iiry’s lioiise; hul. she was soon 
(ired of (he yirl and iuriied lier oil’, hid (he |;izy 
j. 4 ,'irl wa,s ipiile pleased ;d thai,aiid (houyld (o 
herself '‘Now the yolden rain will e.ome.” 'I'lien 
(he faii'V (,oak her (o (he same door, hid wlu'ii 
sliesleud under i(, inslead. of yold, a. yreal kettle 
full of dirly iiifch came showeriny iijion her. 
“Tha,(. is your us'ie'es" sa.id mol lier U olli' (( lie 
fa,iry) as she shiil. the door upon her. So slu' 
went liome ipiite hlack wilh (he pitch. 

The .story of dkim Thumb has ma,ny ])oinis 
of agreement with that of “Di'r Angulh” in 
Daksina ilanjau’s compiluliou, A.s to some of 
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the adventures of Tomb, a writer in the Quarterly 
Eeview (No. XLI) traces their connection witii 
some of the mysteries of Indian mythology. The 
story of “ Dor Angulo ” current in Bengal, 
details the adventures of a child l)orn to a Avood- 
man, no bigger in size than a thumb and a half. 
Q.Am was also of the height of a thuml), and, 
like his Bengali cousin, 
‘oXTuKuitv' ''’ heroic enthusiasm and a 

spirit of enterprise. The AA''ood- 
man of the East and the West had bociu both 
childless at first and got their dvvarfisli issues 
after long pi'ayers and patient waiting. There is 
another story in Grimm’s collections which has 
a kinship with these two faldes. That is the 
story of “The Young Giant and the Tailor.” It 
begins Avith the lino “A husbandman had once 
a son, Avho Avas no bigger than my thumb.” In 
some of these kindred tales, Tom is represented 
as gradually groAving in size, till lie becomes a 
giant; his achievements are all Avonderl'ul. In 
England there is the story of Jack the giant- 
killer, a name-sake of Tom ; and in some of the 


countries of the north, he is called by different 
names, such as Tom Ilycophric, the son of the 
Bear &c. He is a voracious 


Jack i-lic giant killer 
and tlic wrestler—22 


eater like a tiger and Herbert 


Tiicu strong. 


in his Icelandic poetry des¬ 


cribes him as eating “Eight salmons and an ox 


full-grown and all the cates on which Avomen 
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feed.” Aud he drank three firkins of sparkling 
mead.” But all this is child’s action before the 
feats of Bayis Joan (lit. the wrestler, 22 men- 
stz’ong) who takes a bag containing 80 lbs. of 
wheat with him and, seeing a tank before him, 
throws the wheat into it and drinks off the whole 
solution. This was, however, his ‘"jalayoga” 
light refreshment. 

The folk-tales collected by some of our own 
men like Dakshina Banjan Mitramajumdar, Lal- 
bihary Be, Golam Kader, Mahammed Munslii, 
Amiruddin Ahmad, Khondakar Jabed Ali, 
Munshi Afaruddin, tlarinath Majumdar, Bakir- 
ram Kabibhusazia and others have come from 
the country-side. They have been told in our 
homes times without number, from an immemo¬ 
rial age, before any door was opened in them for 
receiving rays of European or even Moslem 
culture. The compilers in a few cases have 
given some colouring to the stories on the lines 
of classical scholarship and modern thought. 
This I Avill discuss in the course of my lectures. 
Entirely free from all such colouring are the 
stories in Thakur Dadar Jhuli by Babu Dakshina 
Banjan, which thus possess a unique value, 
unfolding the true nature of some of our indi¬ 
genous stories and a language in which the ring 
of the original country dialect still lingers. 

The striking analogies, which are no chance 
coincidences, between these stories of the East and 
6 
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West remind us of wliat has heeii acknowlcaiged 
by European schoiai’s tliemsehu's, (hat, in tlie ohhni 
times the debt of enlightenment and culture was 
one of Europe to India, as in our times it 
has been quite ilie 0 ])posit(;. In India the 
higliest culture and rellnomcnt wc're for ag('s 
represented by Magadha, from the ruins of which 
have now sprung nj) some of tlie cities and towns 
of Bengal, her gciilccd society inheriting the 
traditions and id(>as tliat lloatc'd in the metro¬ 
politan city of the old Indian world. Owing to 
Lower Bengal, the Banga |)roper, having be(m 
one of the landing shores of entinqn'ising foreign 
I)eoples who traded with India, it is no wonder 
that Bengal, or more proj)erly Magadha, folk- 
literature has obtained a worldwide circnilation. 
The north-western border-lands of Bengal where 
Kapilabastu stood, which with tins light of Bud¬ 
dhism pierced the veil of darkness that bad en- 
shi’ouded the surrounding count ries in tlie remote 
past, the south-eastern portion from which the 
cotton tabrics, known as t.lie Dacca, muslin went 
out to other parts of the world as the most valued 
and tashionable cloth of the ancient times, and 
Magadha, Champa and Banga, the grea.i political 
;livisions of the province in those day.s--were in 
touch with the rest of the world inllnencing tlie 
civilization and modes of life of millions of human 
beings. And what wonder that the folk-lore of 
this favoured land should tiYuel to remotii 
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countries in tlie ships of Bengal laden with her 
merchandise ? The Oxford University which 
published a translation of G-riinm’s tales has 
appended a note saying “It often seems difficult 
to account for the currency among the 
peasantry on the shores of Baltic and the forests 

^ ^ of the Hartz, of fictions which 

Eastern India 

giving her folk- AVOlllcl SeClll to heloilSf to tlie 
tales to the world. , "" 

entertainments of the Arabians, 
yet involved in legends refeinble to the highest 
Teutonic source.” “The Thousand and One 
Nights ” is with Occidental scholars a word 
to signify the Asiatic type, but should not 
be taken in its too literal sense. It is 
used hei’e as comprehending all tales derived 
from Arabia, Persia, India and other Asiatic 
countries. 

The similarities I shall further detail in 
course of my lectures. We have observed that 
European scholars have themselves admitted that 
the medimval folk-literature of their country 
was founded upon Indian fables imported into 
their shores ciiiefly through Arabic translations. 
They have also proved that Arabic and Persian 
tales are in a great measure indebted to Indian 
folk-literature. The Indian folk-stories must 
therefore have some special excellence and 
claim to superiority which made them the 
models to be copied by peoples far and near. 
The Katha sarit sagara is a store house of such 
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fables. The Pancliatantva, the Hitopodesa and 
the Jataka stories originated in Magadha., on 
the rains and remnants of whose glory stands 
the Bengal of to-day. 

Where lies the superiority of the folk-litera¬ 
ture of Eastern India, ivlhch accounts for its 
world-wide circulation ? Oriental scholars hav(! 
pointed out tliat tin', ethical lessons contained 
in Indian stories form theii’ chief attraction. 
These have their match in old iEsop’s stories, 
and some of the Teutonic fal)lcs whicli originat¬ 
ed in tlie North and liave been curia'iit in 
England over since the time of llengist and 
Elorsa and of Ebba the Saxon. 

We have, however, a limited number of 
Bengali stories, which ai-e not of the same natuia; 
as those that have 1)een copied by foreigin\ations. 
These have come down to us from the Buddhist 
times, and their striking excelJerujc from literary 
and msthetie points of view have come upon us 
like a surprise. They are not to be valued nnn’ely 
because “tliey made long nights short,” wlum we 
were children ; no apology is ne(aled in lascom- 
metiding them, on the plea of anticiuity or of a 
primitive rustic origin. They are specimens of 
lyrical excellence, of superior art in style and 
the construction of plot that seem almost un¬ 
paralleled in folk-literature. 'Ihese stories show 
Bengal to bo the true hoine of folk-tales in a sense 
in which perhaps no other country can claim 
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such a place in the woi’ld’s literature. The stories 
of ^ankhamala, Puspamala and Malanchainala, 
composed in the rural dialect of this country, 
contain in them elements of purity, conception 
of love and moral feeling rvhich indeed evince 
a high stage of civilization. Written in prose, 
interspersed with songs, they have all the attri¬ 
butes of master-pieces of lyrics, of which any 
nation could be proud. It will be wrong to sup¬ 
pose that they were meant for children ; people 
in that case would like to turn into babies 
in order to hear these marvels of poetic fiction. 
The smell of fresh buds is in them ; the charm 
of poetry—of rural life, the love of pure women, 
the wreath of juvenile mirth, Avhich is of eternal 
delight to the old, the renunciation of saints 
and the devotion of martyrs—have all combined 
in these unassuming tales rendering them sub¬ 
lime and beautiful in everv sense of the words. 
I shall dwell upon these stoides towards the end 
of my present course of lectures. The copyists 
and imitators from outside have approached 
many of our stories in such a way as to introduce 
them by a change of garb into their own 
countries ; but the inimitable beauty of Malan- 
chamala’s character, of Kanchanmala’s devo¬ 
tion and Rupalal’s remorse for rejecting a true 
wife, possess a unique Bengali grandeur, which 
can be admired, but cannot be taken away and 
be adapted to other climes by changing the 
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language, any more than a Ta,jniahal or a 
Pyramid can bo remoFod and sheu ii oil' from any 
other spot of the earth tlian wliere t.lKiy stand 
noun Tlie character of Malancliamala, espt'ci- 
ally, is peculiarly an Indian conception and 
gives us the flowering ])oint of Hindu and 

Buddhistic ideals, and, iika; a 

The. (iTlikiifliti.s. \ • i*} <» -r ». , , 

l)ig‘ Illy oL an Imuau iMiik, 
is beautiful when shewn from its congsmial 
liack-ground of this tropical country of ours. 
It will scarcely stand the frosty chill of 
North-western realism. lake Savitri Malan- 
cha wins her dead husl>and ha,ck lo lih^ ; slie is 
d(ivoted to him as Sita of Ihe immortal bard of 
Taraasa ; in her martyrdom she reaelu's the 
level of a Sikh Guru ; and in enduraium she can 
be compared only to an Indian yogi. She is 
the very spirit of renunciation—the (issencii! of 
Avhat Buddhist and Hindu philosophers liave 
taught for ages. These bavc^ tillered down to 
the lowest stratum of our soci<dy and been 
assimilated by them, reiuhnlng the rural lilo 
of Bengal grand in its simplicity and sweet, 
and resigned in its faith. The sunshine and 
the clouds of libg its lights and shades, 
laughters and tears are all in tluisis simple! 
folk-tales. They possess the (‘.pic granden 
of Valmiki and the Ivric beautv of ,la,v(l(!va. 
How fortunate the counti-y whosi; nuiu and 
women heard these stories in tlun'r childlmod 
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fi'om. the lips of their mothers and started in 
life with the invaluahle treasure of devotion 
and poetry contained in them, and how unfor¬ 
tunate the country whose men and women, in 
the eagerness to play the parts of the vainglorious 
and the showy, have thrown away, as it were, 
diamonds from their ancestral treasure and often 
run after trinkets of no value ! i hese superbly 
beautiful stories are called the Gitikathas. Their 
authors’ names are lost, though we shall try to 
provg that Avomen for the most part composed 
these marvellous tales. As the stream of the 
Ganges passes by our doors to satisfy our thirst 
and daily needs and we forget that it comes to us 
from a lofty peak, as the rays Ave Avarm ourselves 
Avith serve us the ordinary needs of life and AA^e 
forget that they come from the greatest Orb of 
the solar regions, even so the master-minds that 
could conceive and produce such stories have 
remained unheeded and unrecognised even by 
those who have profited most by these uniq^ue 
treasures. Being Avithin our easy reach they have 
been mistaken for the ordinary and the common¬ 
place. But they are no ordinary folk-tales,—their 
pi'ose .style, resonant with musical sound, some¬ 
times lapses into metrical forms Avhich become 
lyrics of great beauty; their workmanship is often 
rich as Persian carpets that should not be con¬ 
founded Avith Bazar mats. But Ave reserve the 
treatment of this subject for the present. 
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Magaclha was tlip seat, of some of tlio 
greatest lines of Royal dynasties tliat ('ver rt'igiKsl 
in India in bygone times. The Mauryas, the 
Stingas and the Guptas were .sov<n-<'igns who 

lield suzerainty over a great 
M«gadi.a mKt Giuif of India; and the eapifal 

tlio KeatM (ti HOUU3 i 

at t)io call}' Indian of Magtidha, Pilliiliitutru or 

folk-tali'S. ■ .-> 1 _ 

Kushuinpur, was during cen¬ 
turies not only the iiighest reputial sisal ol 
learning in this Ia.nd, but ainnsenients .and 
fashions flowed from this centre to all parts 
of India—nay, even outside this grea.t country. 
It was in this place that YisniKyarma -wrot.e those 
fables in the fourth or lifth century, which 
combined interest for the young with moral 
lessons, h'hese fables were tr.uislated intcj 
Persian liy Bur/.ubi, the illustrious physician of 
tbe court of the Mmperor Xasirhan in the sixth 
century. The tra.uslator was lu'lpfal in the 
cornpilaiion of this translation by an Indian 
Pandit named Praja Jamebar. In the ninth 
century the tahss were translated into 'rahic 
by Imam Ilosbon Abdul Mokaka liy the order 
of Kalipli A. Mansabji. In the tenth ci^ntury 
Sultan Mabammad Gaji had these tales again 
translated into Arabic. Since then we havi* bad 
many translations of this work into Ifelu-ew, 
Greek, and Syrian languages. Tlu' ITcbian\ 
translation vva,s prepared by a sehokar named 
Bunn, and his tramslation served as a model for 
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other scholars ivho liave translated it into the 
modern languages of Europe. The tales of 
Visnucarma are known in England as “Pilpay’s 
!'al)le.«.” 

When the glory of Magadha Avas extinguislied 
Gaur rose to oninence over its ashes ; and the 
tloAver of tl\o Ma,gadha population for the most 
part migrated to Bengal. During the reign of the 
Pal kings, Gaui* kept up the tradition of learning 
and otlier glories that had attached to the name 
of Magadha. ; and Ave find tliat the ballads of Pill 
kings Avmii not only sung in the Gangetic valley 
hut in the [)ietur(;sque hilly sides of Orissa, nay, 
HO far dow'ii as the .shores of the Indian ocean, 
in the Boml)a.y pmsidency. The songs in honour 
f)f Manasha Devi, the honn; of A\hich Avas the 
city of Champa in Bengal, travelled on the 
lyres of minstrels from Gaur to the remotest 
part of Avya\ar(a.. Mh have discus,sed this 
point at souK^ length in our Introduction to 
tlu! Typical Selections from old Bengali Literature 
and tried to .solve' ihc historical (juestion involved 
therein. 

The connection of Bengal Avith the rest of 
the Avorld is hinted at hy many legends current 
in other countries. In one of 
Ein-o',',«u' fulk-'ieKonli! th® folk'-talcs, tO 1)0 foUlld ill 
Bosching’s Volks-sagen, called 
"Cherry or th(' Erog-hride” the condition laid 
hy the old king on his sons, all of Avhom Avished 

7 
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to be the heir to his kingdom, was to hririg him 
“one hundred odlsof cloth, so fine”, the king said, 
“that I can draw it through my golden ring.”' 
This evidently refers to the Dacca muslin. King 
Arthur’s porter vaunted of his experience and 
travels in this way:—“I have been heretofore in 
India the Great and India the Lesser.”" I do not 
know if Bengal was included in those days in 
‘India the Great’ or in ‘India the Lesser.’ |But it 
must have been in one of them. If there is any 
substratum of truth in tlie Arthurian h^gends, 
the porter of that king must have been the first 
British visitor to Bengal. 

In view of the remarkable coincidences 
between some of the folk-tales of Bengal and 
those current in the West, especially as they 
have all an unmistakable Eastern flavour, Ave 
may not be rvrong in supposing, as w(i liave 
already supposed, that some of the fabhrs of 
this country passed from the banks of tin; 
Ganges and the Padmil to the shores of tlui 
Baltic and the English Channel. 'Iduna* arri 
many points strikingly common, and we hava? 
but given a very few illustrations. The cjiquiring 
scholar will find heaps of evidence on this 
point, and re-echo the sentimcmts of Lalbehary 
De, Avho while discussing this subject enthusiasti¬ 
cally said, “Tlic swarthy and half-nak(‘d peasant 

^ Grimm’s tales, Oxford editioB, ]>. 

- MabinogioTi, Vol. If, p. 255. 
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on the banks o£ the Ganges is a cousin albeit 
of the hundredth remove, to the fair-skinned 
and well-dressed Englishman on the banks of 


the Thames.”' 

There is one point, to which I should 
draw your attention, in regard to the claims 
of other Eastern countries 
than our own, on some of the 
folk-tales of Europe, possessing 
an unmistakable stamp of 
Oriental origin. The genuine Arabic and 
Persian tales have less regard for the 
moral side than those that are Indian. In 
most of the Indian stories the animals are 
acting characters, whereas in. Arabic and 
Persian tales the giants and fairies play the most 
important parts. The tales of the Moslem world 
relate more to wonders performed by super¬ 
human agencies and give a far more sensuous 
description of love-affairs, whereas the Indian 


The Rpooiji.l'fo.ntnroH of 
the Arahif' ;mi( 1 Persian 
tales as contrasted 
with those of Indian. 


stories have a greater solicitude for giving 
rewards to virtue and humanity and protection 
to the weaker and the more amiable against 
the wily and the violent. The fairy of the 
Arabic and Persian tales is in Indian stories a 
nymph of Indra’s heaven and the demon of the 
former is a llaksasa in the Indian tale. 


^ Fulk-tjik'S of Bengal, Preface, p. VIIL 



CHAPTER II 


Internal evidences in the early Bengali Folk-tales 
provinia their Orig^in before the Hindu 
Renaissance 


Story-toll inf;* a 
time-hoiuniriMi 
pvofosaioii oT a 
class oF Indin.ii.s 
especially ot* 
■women. 


y-telliiig \^-as an art practised in India, 
from immemorial iinu's. AV'e stui 
in the Itamavana. Ilia,I in f.lin roval 
court of K(:ik;iya, prince llharata 
was one d<iy entortaiiu'd by talcs 
told by professional story-tellers, when be was 
sad and gloomy on account of a litid dream that 
he had dreamt in tlie preceding night. In the 
Bengali Jlainayana by Clnuidravali,' Sita in her 
private apartments is found to amuse Inn'self 
with listening to tales by professional story¬ 
tellers who were women. In t.be folk-tales of 


Bengal we have it repeiated again and again 
that the princesses and other ladies of liigh rank 
kept these professional women as companions 
whose business was to tidl stories aJTording not 
only amusement hut sound instruction as regards 
morality aiid laws of conduct. In Lai Bi.'hary 
Dey’s collection of tales we have an account 
as to how these stories which \\ere called 
Kupakathas used to he told by old and e.xpurt 


’ A lOfch cotUgiry i)oeio3{=!, (laiif^ditoiM)!* Dija Hnjih;!, <dio illuMirimiH 
)()ob oF Uiu Maiiaia-culL. 
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Avomeii to the hidies oE high-rank and even to 
the king and to his queen.' In the story of 
Mahincha Millfr cora 2 )iled hy Bahu Dakshina- 
ranjan have again a reference to the Rapa- 
katluis told hy a jirofessional woman to a princess. 
In fact the Hindu kings not only had such 
story-tellers engaged in tlie queen’s palace hut 
kept a nuniher of them in their courts. Even 
in our own times we find this custom, which 
has come doAvn from a remote antiquity, followed 
l)y some of the R.ajas of this j)rovluce. Late Babu 
]lhai’atchandra Sen of Dhamrai in the district 
of Dacca, was appointed not very long ago, hy 
Raja Birachandra Manikya of Tippera as the 
story-t(;ll('r of his court on a 2 >ay of R.s. 60 a 
month. I had an opportunity of hearing a story 
related hy this gentleman. His intonation, ges¬ 
tures and manner of speaking added a wonderful 
poetic vividness to the story that he related. 
And I knew that he had learnt tliis art from 
professional story-tellers—an art that had been 
handed down from a very remote age. 

I;et us now examine the various sources of 
Bengali folk-tales that have been accessible to 
us. An examination of these Avill throw a light 
on the periods of their composition. 

Wo sliall try to prove that most of our 
folk-tales that the old ladies recited to their 

' Viile tlio a<lv(inl;nreH of two tliiovos aiul of their sons, pp. 176-77, 
in the Folk-tales of Ihos'cal (1911). 

* Tluikiir Dadar JhuJi, p. 90 (1912). 


children in the past, and \vliieh the Avonien-folk 
in the hackn'oods of Hengal still do recite to 
the young’ in the evenings, belong to the period 
intervening between the age of the ascendancy of 
Buddhism and its decline in Bengal. This ])eriod 
may ho defined roughly as covering the third to 
tenth century A.D. d’he reasons leading 
to this conclusion may he summed np as 
follows. 

1. We have some definite internal proofs 
that most of these stories were conceived before 
the Hindu Ilenais.sance and also lie fore the 
advent of Islam in this country. 

As regards the literature of the Hindu llonais- 
sance, the characteristic feature 
The nai-iy foik-tai™ of this pei’iod is its ahuiulant 

arc (liffcrcnL i’rom j j t i 

Paurruiic siorieK. relercnces to tlio iSanskni (3))ics. 

ddvc I’auranic stories, Avhich in 
later times took the place of folk-tales, such as 
the legmids of Hhruha, Brahlada, and a hundred 
others that derived their sources from the 
Bliagamta, the Kamayana and tlie Mahahhar.atai, 
are full of tlie propaganda of the Bhakti-cult. 
Ihey oiler a striking contrast to ethical laws 
wliieli governed the Indian communities during 
the sunny days of Buddhism. In the folk-tales 
these ethical laws form the liasis of human 
/irtues, and seldom do we find any propagandism 
>f the tenets of Bhakti, such as recitation of 
dod’s name, fast, vigil and austerities undergone 
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for the sake of spiritual devotion which form 
tlie essential feature of the Pauranic stories. 
There is besides nowhere in the earlier folk-tales 
any allusion to the Pwimayanie or Mahabharata- 
episodes, nor to those which relate to the early 
life of Krisna as told in the Bhagavata. The 
Bciugali poems ivrittcn from the 14th centiuy 
A.D. downwards are permeated hy the spirit of 
Pauranic-lore, and as we have frequently re¬ 
marked elsewhere, even low-class people such 
as the hunter Kalaketu and Phullara, his wife, 
Avho were absolutely without any knowledge of 
letters, are found to refer to the Slulstras and 
Pauranic tales in their daily conversation. 
Wherever there is any occasion to offer advice 
in political, social or domestic matters, examples 
are freely quoted from the Sanskrit texts. So 
great was the craze for citing the Puranas, that 
even a country pedagogue while giving elementary 
lessons to boys would sometimes be found to bring 
down some great heroes of the Puranas to figure as 
chief actors in a mathematical puzzle. Sometimes 
Arjuna and sometimes Karna fling a number of 
arrows under complicated mathematical condi¬ 
tions, but more often the mighty ape-god 
Banuman throws dmvn a stone-wall into a river, 
the measurement of the stone, so far as it lies in 
its watery bed and so far as it rises above, form- 
the problem to outwit a student. In the 
earlier folk-tales, as I have said, this Pauranic 
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element is absolutely wantin'?, whieli shows (hat 
they are at least older than tlu! lOth ceni ury when 
the Hindu revival was a,n estahlislied ra,ct in 
Eengal. Nay, there are eviihmces in ihese tales 
which show that tlui ich'a of the authors ol‘ tlic 
folk-tales about t he Puranas and 
I’liwuils.''''’ ^ the Vedas was not in the lines 
of tlu; Pralnninic leaders of tlu' 
Hindu Renaissance. In tlie (ahis of Madlininfila 
and of jVIalaucluunala wo find a mention of 12 
Vodas and 8 Ihiranas which is (|ui((! against, tlu; 
historical and coin'cntional notions of tlui Hindus. 
This tradition the country-folk musthav(Ml('riv(ul 
in an earlic'r age from other sources than the 
stock-in-trade learning of tluwllindu revivalists. 
For in the literature that sprang up a,fl('r (he 
revival, Erahmiuic vi(n\s and id(;as in such 
matters ar<! clearly pronounced ; oven tlu; village' 
scri1)e who wrote with his re(al ])en, he he so 
humble as a har])er or a washerman, could not put 
down anything in black and whit(i w hich did 
not hear the stamp of P.rahminie inspii-ation. 

2. d'he meta,phors and similes with which the 
Eenaissance-literatuia^ is strewn an^ all stc'ia'o- 
typed and of a classical mochd, in ilu) Eeiigali 
literature from th(j Idlh to 18th c(;ntury. p’oi' 
the heaut.y of a nos(^ the posd 
IS sure to reh'r by way of com¬ 
parison. to the ///a-llower, for 
'■he lips to the for ma.nly arms to (luj 
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elephant’s trunk, for the teeth to pome¬ 
granate seeds, for the face to the lotus or the 
moon, for the braided hair to a black snake or 
clouds, and so forth. Read one poet’s description 
of a woman’s beauty and then read a second, a 
third, a fourth, in fact as many as you like; one 
is as good as another. The gifted poet writes 
in an inspired language, the ordinary votary to 
Parnassus Avrites in plain words, but the model 
Avhich both the genuine poet and the common 
versifier have before them, is a classical one; 
the Sanskrit Rhetoric, in its stereotyped form, 
inspires both. These descriptions of men and 
women in the old Bengali literature have often 
grown stale, flat and wearisome. When the 
Pandits learnt Persian, the descriptions became 
ingenious and subtle to the extreme; and the 
^rupa-varijan^ formed one of the favourite sub¬ 
jects of the country bards for display of all the 
wit aird learning that their brain possessed. 
It is said by a poet in praise of a woman’s waist, 
that one could hold it Avithin the hollow of his 
hand, it Avas so slender. Even in this, he fell 
far short of the ideal Avaist of the Persian poet 
who said of his heroine “ Her Avaist Avas like a 
hair nay, half of it.” One might argue that 
this Avas all the ingenious nonsense of the few 
Pandits Avho Avrote Sanskritic Bengali; the 
absence of such things in the Bengali folk¬ 
tales only proves that they were composed 

8 
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by the unlearned Avlio did not knon' Sanskrit 
or Persian nor cared for any classical 
rules. This howev'er is not ti'iie. k'or, as I 
have already said, from aft(n’ the IMth century 
A.D. no Bengali poem was Avritten lill the I 8 II 1 . 
century, however liumblo its author, who did 
not introduce classical similes and figures for 
adorning his poem. We find tlie Kith eeniury 
poet Madhusudan, who was a harbor, lilerfdly 
caught in the meshes of classical m<‘(a,pliors.' 

What a sense of relic'f do we feel wliile 
reading these old folk-tales! ^J'lm long (h'serij)- 
tions of a In'roine’s ])ersonal appeai'anci!, from 
the crown of lier head to Ihe ti]) of her toe, are 
nowhere in these folk-tales. Om^ or two words 


produce a far greater im])ression of tlie beauti¬ 
ful one ; the excelhnnie of Ihe tales li(>s in their 
brevity and well-chosen foi-cibh' e.v press ions. 

In tlie Pauranic literature of 
the later age, w(‘ not^ only 
come across di'seript ions of the 
figures of youthful heroines 
generally in the most mono¬ 
tonous verses, but also long catalogues of orna¬ 
ments which form very tedious reading aiPn- all, 
producing often a rather grotesqiu' elfect, as thes(} 
ornaments have mostly run out of fashion now- 
a-days. In the folk-tales mention is sometimes 


The folk-t.'iles do iiol. 
give a catalogMKj of 
ornaments nor a, Htereo 
typed (Icscription tif 
beaiitifnl women. 


made of “ a flame-coloured ” or “ blue-tinted 

^ See Banga-BIuiStt-o-Saliitya, p. 491. 
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silk whicli like tlie musliji were in ancient times 
tlie marvels of Indian manufacture. In the 
jArthurian legends we And a lady wearing “a 
robe of flame-coloured silk ” which reminds us 
of of a princess in our own story 

^ of Sankhamala. “ Ptohes of flame-coloured silk ” 

in the Pu-itish isles of those days, we contend 
were of Indian manufacture, but the next line 
which says tliat the hair of the princess was 
black as ebony is significant and makes it 
clear enough, for the black hair belongs to and 
is favoured in the tropical climes. Woman’s 
chief beauty in the folk-literature of Bengal, 
lies in the tender qualities of the heart. These 
folk-tales, though they do not give erudite and 
elaborate descriptions of women’s physical 
charms, do not however fail to invest them with 
truly noble virtues of the soul. Eeference to 
physical beauty, often given in a brief line, 
carries a far greater effect than the long tiresome 
accounts on clas.sical lines. 

I have said that these stories generally show an 
ignorance on the part of the people, of the (^astriG 
legends and of the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon, which even a common farmer 
and artisan know now-a-days; neither do the gods 
come to help the mortals in their difficulties as 
they are found to do in the later epochs of Bengali 
literature. The mortals, possesed of devotion 

> Mabitiogion, Vol. XT, p- 276. 
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and supei’ior moral qualities, come out of their 
trials hy dint of their own virtues and merit. The 
popular notions about ,qods wltich these tales unfold, 
seem strange and unfamiliar. Wo have read of the 
Gode Yama, the messenger of Death, in the 
Mayanamati legends; he has no place in the 
Hindu pantheon. In “ Malanchamala ” we find 
similarly the names of Silldiit and Kaldut who 
are said to he the brothers of Yamadut. Vidhala 
fulfils a function which show him not at all like 
the creator Brahma whose name he hears in these 
stories. The duty of the foian(>r seems to h(i 
only to write the “ luck” of a new horn hahy on 
its forehead. In this arduous task he is assisted 
NoLo„a about goAs compauiojis DhillTl 

o’r "tiLso" Ia ' '"iLo 'lara. ''Iheir work appears 

Hindu Piinin.-iH. ])(> similar to that of tlui 

tahulatoivs of a public office who put tlnsir lu'ads 
together for comparing tlu' restilis of their tabu¬ 
lations. '^I'hey set down tlic providential deertio 
by some mysterious scrawlings on tin; fortdiead 
of the infant, and seem to do it automaticallv 
under the directions of a higher ])ower. ^J'his 
pow(!r appears to he the karviki law ovatr U’hich 
Dhara, Tara and Bidhata have no hands ; so that 
when once the letters are inscril)ed in an auto¬ 
matic process, they become tlie destiny of tin* 
infant—“ imshunahlc as death. ” 

The Vismulut and (^ivadut,—tlu'Vaikuntha 
and Kailasa,—wdiich ar(' indis|)(‘nsa,ble in 
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Braliminic stories describing a hero’s death and 
his subsequent march to the other world, have no 
place whatever in these folk-tales. The Brahmin 
himself has seldom anv function to discharge in 
them. In the Pauranik tales his blessings or 
curses bring about their inevitable result of good 
fortune nr calamities to the characters concerned; 
but here nothing of the sort is met with. 
Witchcraft takes the place of a Brahminic curse 
and the Brahmin, who appears very seldom, 
when he comes at all, does so in the capacity of 

an astrologer to find out an 

Tlu‘ Bralnnin Is not. ^ ^ ^ 

!in imporiiiiit iigui<‘ ausuicious date for a marriage 

in tiK' r<)lk-tal(‘S. ‘ . a -n i 

or maritime journey. A Brah¬ 
min’s sacred thread is not an indispensable 
thing always about him. It is allowed to hang 
on a racket like one’s robes, and he Avears it 
when he has to go out to the king’s court 
or a nobleman’s mansion. The astrologers 
of the folk-tales are those Scythian Brahmins 
who are now called Acharyas in our country 
and for Avhom the Hindu revivalists have 
reserved no place in their own superior order. 
These Scythian Brahmins lield high position 
during the ascendancy of the Buddhists in 
this land. 

All tliese evidences tend to prove that the 
folk-tales of Bengal, generally speaking, had 
been composed before the Pauranik tales were 
popularised in the country by the Eenaissance- 
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Brahniins. But llioso are iiot all. <' have 
otliev proofs, quite as cnnvin- 
Swi-voynKo'.'*'''*' " cilig, to illnstvato and hoar out 
our proposition. It is an estahlished fact (hat 
one of the principal acts of Hindu revivalist nas 
to shut the i^atc of coimnin’ce l)y sea acjainst the 
memhers of thoir own community. I'hey surely 
did it for their self-in'cscu'vaiion, as, with the 
ruin of tlie polilical powcu* of tlie ITiudus, (ho 
wholesome control exercised upon (he s(ja-farin£>; 
people l)y Tliiulu sovereigns (leascul to hav(' any 
effect. The traders now sei th'd in distant lands 
preferring free life to th(5 political (liraldom in 
thoir own country, thus cr(;ating a giavat drain 
in Indian population. And if they returned to 
India, they cann) with strange; outlandish man¬ 
ners imitating the ways of foreigiuTS, and loll 
upon their <|ui(d/ honi(;s lilco t.hund(n-holts, 
destroying the Hindu i<h^als of domestic life. 
The Brahminic leadcn-s, in the a,hsenc(i of any 
pnliticid power to control the situation, pro- 
hihited s( 5 a-A’’oyages and (uiacted social laws lor 
outcasting those who would he guilty of 
infringing tlnnn. Ihit what(!ver the* cause 
might he, it is certain, that tin; eomimircial 
activity of the Hindus cea.s(Ml with tlui downfall 
of the Hindu and Buddhistic political jiowfir 
in Bengal. The merchants’ [josition in this 
country underwent a signal change from the 
time their naval ac-tivities ceascsl. The great 
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mercantile community during the Buddhistic 

„„ .. . times enioved a social position 

The position of 

merchants in society aiicl statuS wllicll Were allllOSt 
before the llenaissauee. 

on a par with those of the 
members of royal families. Kanchanmala, the 
heroine of a folk-tale, declares to her comrades 
with just pride, “My father is a king and a 
merchant is my husband, I have played with 
diamonds and rubies as though they were play¬ 
things.” Mahmmad Munsi, the compiler of a 
folk-tale, records the adventures of its hero 
llupalal, a young merchant. This youth was 
at once accepted as sou-in-lavv by the Fairy king 
as soon as it was rejiorted to him that the suitor 
for his daughter’s hand was the son of a 
respectable merchant. A king’s son and a 
merchant’s son are always fast friends in the 
Bengali folk-tales, and though sometimes the 
Prime Minister’s son, and even a kotwal’s son, 
claim such friendship ivith a prince in these 
fables, they hold a deeidedly inferior position. 
It is the merchant’s son alone who stands on 
terms of perfect equality with the king’s son. 
When a princess is to be married, she invariably 
elects a prince, or a merchant’s son as her 
bridegroom. Now after the downfall of the 
Buddhist power, the merchants within a few 
centuries lost all their status in society. Most 
of them were outcasted. Even the Suvarna 
Banikas who are still notable in this country 
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in point of wealth and whom some of oui’ 
scholars have identilied ius scions of the royal 
family of Ka})ilavastu, Avere treated with 
contempt, and the water touclied Ijy them 
declared unclean. The Suvai-na A'^anikas, 
as their name implies, were dealers in gold, 
and their present low status in society is 
unaccountable, except as a result of Eraliminic 
ire against the leading merchants of tlie 
Buddhistic community. This Avas ])rol)a!)ly due 
to their not having accepted th(j Ilevivalists’ 
creed. In the story of (^ankhamala, the motlier 
takes pride in the social status of the youtliful 
merchant, her son, by saying “You are not a 
fisherman, nor one of those avIio deal in flowers. 

Don’t you knoAv that you are 

Merchants lose their * 

iiigh souial status a merchant.” Sucli a 1)oast 

after the Renaissance. i . i • 

bents a person ol llni Jii^iiest 
social status only. But the fisherman—tlic 
Kaivartas, and the floAver-seller haA'’e now 
a position in society Avhich often a merchant 
has not. The Avater touclied liy a class of 
Kaivartas is not unclean in many phices of 
Bengal. But a consideralile number of 
merchants, inspite of their Avealth, are now 
struggling hard to liaA'-e the privilege of 
offering a cup of drinking water to the biglier 
classes. Alas! even the loAvest people in 
our society will not acetipt it from their 
hands. 
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The folk-tales are full of glory of mercantile 
communities. We have descriptions o£ sea-going 
vessels which hear fascinating names having 
regard to their picturesque shapes. We have the 

“Madukaras” (the bees) vrhich 

The sliips, their 

■()ietnroar|iie construe- WGTG tll0 sllOW-slllpSj clXld U0r6 
fion. uiid names. , i / -ji i • 

always a merchant with his 
personal staff in state. The ‘‘Mayurpankhis” 
and the “(^ukapankhis” swam across the sea 
in the shapes of the birds whose names they 
bore. The Yuktikalpataru by the king Voja, 
a work of authority on the formation of ships, 
lays it doAvn that the prow of the ship admits 
of a variety of sliapes. These are enumerated 
as eight, of which one is the head of a bird, 
'i’he “Mayurpankhis” were for long the most 
fashionable and favourite class of ships in 
Bengal. It is now an established fact that the 
s'ia-going Indians carried the bird peacock to 
Babylon and other Western countries, to which 
it was unknown, in the 6th century B.C. Tor 
a long time the bird was called in some of the 
lilur-opivui countries by its Indian name. The 
peacock, which thus formed one of the most 
im|)ortant exports oL the ancient Indian 
merchants, was given an emblematic significance 
in the picturesque forms adorning the prows of 
the ships that carried the birds to the distant 
sliores. The Bengali folk-tales abound with 
descriptions of these ‘‘Mayurpankhis. 

9 
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The Hindu-Renaissance effected a wholesale 
change in the tastes of people hy diverting 
them from secular pursuits to 
The proper names the Spiritual. Tlio achicve- 

in old folk-tales incli- ^ 

cate the mercantile mCllt Of a high. leVcl Of eartlllv 

rather tliari Brahmi- . i'’ i 

nieai ideal. prosperity had been the aim 

of popular amliition in tlie 
preceding age. Gold and silver, diamond and 
ruby were, no doubt, as precious in those times 
as they are now. But the Hindu Renaissance, 
like every great religious movement, set at 
naught gold and silver and called them all, ‘filthy 
lucre.’ The motto of the Renaissance hecame 
“ The Brahmin prided him¬ 

self in his poverty and cai'ed only for spiritual 
wealth. Men delighted during this Brahminic 
revival in giving their children the names of 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. 
From the 14th century down, the names of 
men and women in our country have lieen more 
or less associated with the names of our popular 
deities. In our earlier folk-tales, however, not 
one name is found to bo of a Hindu god or 
goddess, a fact which will apparently strike 
every student of this rural literature. Durga, 
BhavanI, Uraa, and Saraswati, names which 
are so familiar to us, are nowhere to lie mot 
with in the e.xtensive field of early folk-literatur<L 
Women’s names reveal a love for those 
things, which are liked most hy tire merchants. 
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We have “Kanchanmala” a string of gold, 
“ManimaUl” a string of pearls, “(^ankhamala” 
a string of sea-shells, etc., and the names 
of merchants also are significantly stamped 
with the same idea. Even the names of 
princes savour of the money-bag, and not of 
the temple from which, as I have said, have 
flown all names and titles since the days of the 
Brahminic llenaissance. In the story of 
“Kalavati Rrijkanya, wo have names of six 
princes, viz., Hiraraja—the prince of diamonds’ 
Mrinikraja tiie prince of rubies, Matiraj the 
prince of pearls, (^ankharaja—the prince of 
sea-shells and Kanchanraja—the prince of gold. 
We have names ol; still earlier period which do 
not show any trace of Sanskritic elegance, but 
seem as unmeaning Prakrit jargon. But a 
closer scrutiny will discover suggestions in them 
indicating also a love for wealth—the charac¬ 
teristic trait oP mercantile classes. Such for 
instance are “Aya Bene” “Saya Bene” 

“flasta Bene” “Masta Bene” 

“Aya Bene” may mean a merchant 
with large income “Sfiya Bene” is 

possibly an abbreviation of Saha Bene, the word 
Saha, which is now the family-surname of a 
large community of merchants, is an abbreviated 
form of the word sadhu, a word which in the 
old Bengali literature generally signifies a rich 
merchant. If we thus prepare a list of names, 
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we find that it is wealtli and a thong'lit of profit 
and income that dominated over (he mind of 
the people ; they naturally called their habics 
by such things that they prized dearly in their 
lives. We find in the folk-tales compih'd by 
some of our modern writers, such as (be liev. 
Lai Biliary Ley, that older nana's have now and 
then been changed for modei'ii ones; this (hey 
have apparently done to suit (he current taste. 
The names of architects and of boat-nu'n also of 
the earlier folk-tales indicate the spirit of the 
times. In the story of Madlunnalrt, we have 
“Hiramanik” (diamonds and jirecious stone) 
and “ShomllaT’ (gold and precious slone)—the 
names of two architects, and in the story of 
Kanchanamala the captain of the ship is called 
Dulaldhan (dearly prized wealth). We do not 
mean to say that these names are solely confined 
to that particular period of commercial activity 
in Bengal. Even in the jiresent day we 
occasionally meet with such names, but in the 
earlier folk-tales nearly all names of chief as 
well as minor characters liear imports suggestive 
of good money. The contrast appears very 
striking when we find a total al)sence in 
the earlier fables of names after those of the 
Hindu gods and goddesses, which became so 
plentiful in later times. The abows ovidence.s 
establish one point, vis., that it was during 
the period of great commercial activity prior to 
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the Hindu Eenaissance in Bengal that most of 
the earlier folk-talcs were composed. 

The same idea is traced in the incidental 
descriptions of the grandeur and wealth that 
abound in these stories, offering a sharp contrast 
to the present condition of things in society. 
Everywhere thercj is that reference to a high 
Avater-raark of prosperity—the fruit of commer¬ 
cial success, in the homes of merchants. The 
numher of the rich must have 
(iraiKkHu;and wealth. liccu grcat, foi’ ill the comiiion 
folk-tales, allusions to prosper¬ 
ous life are -[ilentiful, shoAving that the ordinary 
village-women who mostly composed the stories, 
spoke from their direct knowledge and observa¬ 
tion. High-class women prided in their profi¬ 
ciency in the culinary art. The hearths, they 
used for cooking, were plated Avith gold; they 
used sandal-wood for fuel, and for the purpose 
of frying they generally used clarified butter 
in the place of oil. Such ideas of luxury have 
passed aAvay from our society, not that they are 
out of fashion, but because the upper classes 
are now not so rich as to lie able to afford them. 
We read in these tales of “spoons made of 
pearls,” of “picturesque Avater-vessels made of 
solid gold.” After the revival of Hinduism, its 
leaders Avho came from distant countries and 
intermarried Avith the local people, set a high 
value on their OAvn blood and hence lineage 
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became the cliief consideration in matrimonifil 
matters. Wc know tliat in comparatively later 
times, a bridegroom o!' high qualifications was 
perfectly satisfied with marrying the, ugliest 
bride and even one who limped or was one- 
eyed, if slie could trace her ancestry from one 
of tlie Kulin-leaders. d'he 
of BiifolcUia l.y 

the folk-tales presemt a very 
difl’erent condition. The bride is said to 
be an exquisite beauty. The bridegroom 
must be a hero and the bride fair, proving 
the force of Idryden’s rliymed formula declar¬ 
ing that none but the Irravc, deserve the fair. 
This, of course, is not only the motto of all 
folk-tales, but of all heroic poems of the world. 
We find in the folk-tales of Bengal, that the 
Ghatakas or the match-makers carried wifli tlumi 
pictures of tlic bride and the l)ridegroom to be 
shown to the parties concerned. These wfn*e held 
indispensable wliere the brid<^ and the bridegroom 
lived at a distance from one another. Tin', 
pictures in the case of a wealth}'^ couphi were 
drawn on golden [)latos, trimmed with diamonds 
and folded within rich coverings of (nnl)roid(!red 
silk. The procession of a rich man’s marriag-e 
generally consisted of a largo number of 
ChaPurdolas, along with many other things for 
display ; these were temple-slniped wooden 
conveyances inlaid with precious stones, the 
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most picturesque one being in the middle, 
reserved for the bride and the 
and luxury. ' ondegroom, With a root of the 
form of a cupola or minaret. 
This special Ohaturdola had a golden umbrella 
unfurled over the golden throne on the pedestal. 
There were, besides, the Pusparathas or chariots 
covered with floral Avreaths. PilloAvs Avere some¬ 
times made with seeds of Avhite mustard and 
this was considered as a piece of luxury. Por 
decorating the eyes wnth black-paint {anjmi) 
artistic shaped silver-rods were used. Every¬ 
where we find references to golden plates and 
cups, showing that tliese Avere in the everyday 
use of the merchants and other rich men. A 
merchant’s daughter or a princess used to keep 
a large number of female attendants and maids 
Avho are descril)ed as AA'^aiting Avith oil-cakes, 
alkaly and toAvels upon their mistress when she 
Avent to her toilet-room in the afternoon. We 
also read of very fine robes made of cotton “that 
looked transparent as dcAv” and sandal-coloured 
aprons and clothes called “the 3Ieghadmiihur 
and Mayarpekham.^'’ The Awn'd Maghachimlmr 
may be translated as blue-tinted like a cloud, 
and Mxiytirppklimn —of the colour of the plumes 
of a peacock’s tail. There are also accounts of 
palaces whose uppermost floor Avas to be reached 
by a flight of one thousand stairs, of roofs 
made of Avhite marble-plated Avith gold and 
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trimmed with pendants of diamond, of the 
princess’ crown from Avhich hig diamonds shone 
and cymbals of gold adorning the feet of 
lovely women of all castes. A merchant’s trea¬ 
sures, Ave are told, consisted, amongst other 
valuable articles, of heaps of diamonds and rubies 
with seven bevelled edges and sea-shells with 
polished mouths of the colour and (juality of 
pearls. The flower-AVomon used everyday (e carry 
baskets of “ dowers that l)loom in tlie morning 
and those that Idoom in tlie dewy eve ” to youtli- 
ful maidens at the daAvn ol‘ tlu'. da,y and to- 
Avards its clo.se respectively. We liav(i glimpses 
into the sort of life led by a princess or a rich 
lady in the fascinating picture of Madhumfila 
Avho aAvakes from sleep by the spell cast upon 
her by the fairies in the middh) of the night., 
and taking it to be tlie daAvn of tlie day, thus 
muses Avitlvin herself ;— “I Avonder if it is 
morning, Avhy then does not the bird Sari sing 
its gay note in its cage as is its Avont? If 
morning, why do not the cymbals sound on 
the busy feet of maid-servants? And Avliy 
do the three long rows of lamps fed by clarified 
butter still burn in my compartments ?” 
The princess Madhumfilil is described as 
sleejnng on a golden couch decorated Avith 
diamonds and pc'arls, tlie cushion spri'ad over 
it being prepared with tliirteeu varieties of 
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With the Brahmin reyivalist, the room in 
which the child first sees the light is held 
unclean. Even in the cases of rich people, a 
temporary straw hut of a very miserable sort 
used to be raised for such purposes near their 
mansion and the hut remained outside the main 
buildings, being considered untouchable by the 
family. We read, hoAvever, that 

Natal room. • ±1 i ^ l^ 

in the (lays of these rural tales 
such rooms used to be built Avith great architec¬ 
tural ingenuity and decorations of gold in 
rich men’s homes. Surely it affords a 
striking contrast to the sort of things that have 
existed for OA^er six hundred years; for Avho can 
think now, Avith the orthodox ideas of Hindu 
cleanliness in his head, of a lying-in-room being 
built like a parlour A\'ith artistic decorations 
of the most precious metal ? 

We need not enumerate other details of 
high-living and luxuries indulged in by the 
aristocratic communities of Bengal in the hey¬ 
day of her commercial activities as depicted 
in the riu’al literature. We shall, however, 
refer to some rites the observance of AA'^hich 
was held indispensable for a merchant on the 
eve of undertaking a sea-voyage. The tradition 
of these lies enshrouded in obscurity owing 
to Indians having ceased for a long time to 
travel by sea. But as given in these folk-tales, 
some of the traditions attract us by the tender 

10 
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associations of domestic duties which liad to he 
fulfilled he fore a merchant 
On the eve of a sea- could leave home for distant 
shores. The wife conn's v^itil 
a gold vessel full of water and WGishes the feet 
of her' husband about to sail abroad, and 
then wipes them with her unbraided locks. 
The whole court-yard is decorated Aviih aHjxnia 
paintings. The captain of the ship com(^s and 
asks Have you, Oh master, partaken of 
the meal first offered to temples? Have five 
lights been waived and holy baths i)erformccl 
in the tank ? Are the eiglit pinnach's of god’s 
temple intact and in good condition r Is there a 
sufficient reserve supply in the house ? Have you 
bowed your head down before the gods ? Have 
you made sufficient provision for each of your 
family members for the time you may be absent 
from home? Have you taken leave of each and 
every one in your family ? And liave they gladly 
given such permission ?” In one case', the 
merchant Avho had a dislike for his wife, did not 
see her before he left liome. But tlie captain 
refused to set sail to the ship, until and unless 
his master obtained her permission. It should 
be said that the captain ventured to do so, 
because all this Avas held indispensable from a 
religious point of vieAV. The prows of the ships 
had to be ])amted with red-;;OAvdcr, sandal paste 
and vermilion, and the whole ship oiled before 
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starting. In the front part of the ship, amidst 
pearl pendants, hung five lights that burnt 
night and day. The merchants in later times 
did not always recognise honesty to be the 
best policy. In the 16th century, Kabikankan 
described Murarioila—a typical rogue. In 
earlier times also there was no want of Murari’s 
cousins, who though not such great villains, 

behaved unscrupulously while 

The Tiiorohants cease cipPinoj tlicir gOods in distant 

to 00 honest. o o 

countries. In the story of 
(^ankhamaln, we get the following account of 
their dealings. 

“ Some mercliants produce ‘ darmuj ’ a kind 
of poisonous wood, from their bags and call it 
cinnamon. Some sell goods worth a kahan for 
a sikka. Some have their baskets full of pieces 
of ordinary stone, and sell them as diamonds 
and rubies.” 

While taking a survey of these materials in 
respect of commercial transactions, ve do not 
certainly hold these as historical evidences. The 
rural tales are mere products of imagination 
of the people of the country-side, but jet 
what historical facts can be a more genuine 
index to the state of society than these 
fictions, which spring from the accumulated 
observations and wisdom of the rural people 
the true recorders of the customs and manners of 
their society ? 
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The “Riipakathas” or folk-tales, as I. have 
already stated, used to he lold iu the 
evenings by professional story-tellers avIio were 
generally flower-wo men or l)arl)er-women. The 
women of the l)arber caste esp{!cially luid 
many important functions to discharge in the 
houses of rich people. They were generally 
the confidante of the ladies of liigh rank 
and assisted in their toilet. The l)arhers, in 
ancient days enjoyed a quite decent position 
in Hindu society. The Mahahharata lays 
it down that tlie ri(!e cooked 


The position of a 
barber in society. 


by barbers is good for liraii- 
mins and other castes, 'i'he 


function they have still to discharge in all 
ceremonials of the .nindus savour of tlndr 


traditional place in the social scab! from a 
remote antiquity, d'heir position in our soci(;ty 
might have, to a considerable e.vtont, biieu 
lowered during the Mahoinedan times on ac¬ 
count of their having been obliged to shave the 
Mahammadans. No one in society dared to 


outcast them or declare tlieir water as untouch¬ 


able, when the ruling race engaged their 
professional services ; but the Ijarlu'.rs, since that 
time, seem to have ceased to do many oflices 
which they used to perform in tlie homes of 
aristocratic Hindu families in the pre- 
Mahammadan period. The barl)cr-women had 
ready access to the palace and to a princc's’ 
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dressing room. Old women of every caste 
acquired the art of story-telling, but it is the 
barber-women that learnt to do it with the 
greatest effect; for the flower-women and the 
barber-women alone adopted story-telling as the 
avocation of their lives. 

That women composed these stories in 
Bengal will be easily proved by the style and 
manner in which they are delivered. The 
mannerisms, the naive and homely descriptions— 
Evidences to prove their du’cctness and tender 
wefe mostty composed touclies all bear a testimony to 
by women. pcculiar skill in manipula¬ 

tion which pre-eminently belongs to the softer 
sex. In the genuine stories collected first-hand 
from women, these qualities are plentifully in 
evidence. No one of the ruder sex could build 
up the tales with a rich supply of adages current 
in the zenana,—such as “ 1 

l” (We poor people live in 
huts, but lo! the king’s sneeze is heard even 
here—which means, though so poor, we are not 
out of the reach of the king’s oppression), " ^ 

^ (Money and women, if they 

do not breed, are worse than useless), 

C’M I ^ ^ ^ ?” (The elephant 

and the horse are drowned, the fly wants to 
fathom the water). There are lots of such 
things in the tales and these, every one knows 
in Bengal, are found interspersed in the every- 
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day conversation of tlio women-folk of our 
country. There are besides sentences which are 
unmeaning jargon, and may ho classed with 
lullabies; but like the chirp of a l)ird, these have 
a singularly charming effect, especially on the 
young. However great the genius and poetic 
flight of a man maybe, he is not equal to the task 
of writing such a langung(', as that which, 
far off from the clatter of a busy world, has 
developed in the inner apartments of an oriental 
home, fed by sentiments alone. There is one 
point that will at once strike the reader as a typi¬ 
cal specimen of a woman’s mode of calculation. 
After Khana and Lilavatl, the study of 
mathematics seems to have been given up by 
women particularly in this Gangetie valley. “ A 
woman may vaunt of her many brilliant quali¬ 
fications,” says one of our poets, “but if she has 
to calculate shillings and pence, she sees no 
way out, except to go to her lover’s house and 
consult him.” In the folk-tales we find in 
several instances a peculiar mode of calculation 
which certainly does not illustrate the mathe¬ 
matical proficiency of the calculator, but 
proves that tlie mathematician is a woman. 


Ho’w story-tolling was 
practised. 


In one passage the figure 
265 had to l)e mentioned: it 
is put as 7 times 30 plus 13. 
In another, 964 was expressed by “12 times 
62 and 17 times 20. In another, a period 
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of time equal to 298 hours is indicated by the 
expression 12 days and 13 nights. As our 
■women usually calculate figures hy twenties and 
in rare cases hy fifties, this is a mode peculiar 
to them. No man does it in this way except 
when he is absolutely illiterate or stupid. 
The high level of genius displayed in the 
conception of the stories from which the 
above quotations are made shows an odd 
combination of extraordinary merit Avith much 
stupidity. This could not have probably been 
the case, had their authors been of the ruder 
sex. When a Hindu Avoman Avas in confinement, 
which, except in the case of Brahminical and 
one or tAvo high castes, is for a period of 30 
days, the serAuces of a story-teller used to be 
engaged in former times. These story-tellers AA'-ere 
generally widoAvs and sometimes old men, Avho 
had learnt the art from their grand-mothers. 
The stories used to be told from evenins till 
midnight, except on the sixth night of the birth 
of a child, Avhen the story-teller assisted by 
a chorus continued his recitations the Avhole 
night. On the sixth night the Vidhata punim — 
the god of human destiny—comes, according to 
Hindu notions, to write the fate of the baby on its 
forehead, and therefore keeping up through the 
whole of night, on that occasion, is an absolute 
necessity. The neAv mother feels lonely in her 
room during the days of confinement and for the 
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sake of keeping ker in good spirit and in a jovial 
mood, they adopt this means, than Avhich nothing 
can he more wholesome for the occasion. The 
tales are interspersed with songs, and when a 
story is told by an old widow, two or three young 
women, who have good voices, form a chorus and 
sing the songs. The boys and girls all assemble 
to hear them, and between many sighs and much 
laughter, the soft eye-lids close like buds, 
sometimes when a story is yet unfinished. Such 
things may still be observed in our distant 
villages, where novel-reading and the study of 
Algebra and Trigonometry have not yet driven 
popular poetry and sentiment into the back¬ 
ground. 



CHAPTER Ill 



/urrency of older forms of belief amongst the converts 
to Islam in their folk=literature. 

After the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal 
[slam found easy converts among the lay 
Buddhist population which was still very 
3 onsiderahle in the country. When the Hindu 
community was reorganised on the basis of the 

old Yedic religion, and caste- 

riie NediTs and Nodis. . i t j 

rules were revised and made 
more stringent, the lay Buddhist people found 
their position very uncongenial in the country. 
The ’water touched by them was unclean and the 
Bhikkns and the Bliikkunls —the Buddhist 
inonks and nuns—who numbered by thousands 
in Bengal in the 13th century, were treated 
with contempt and called Necla-nedls or shaven 
men and women. This name, the Hindus gave 
them contemptuously, not only because these 
Buddhists represented a fallen order, from 
whom the Hindu revivalists had forcibly tahen 
away all power in spiritual and even secular 
matters, hut because of the gross immoiality 
which a life of celibacy had brought upon die 
men and women living in monasteries during 
the days of the decline of Buddhism, 

11 
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In an environ inoni wliioh was full of 
animosity, hatred and 1)itterness, these Buddhists 
found their position very uneo)nforta])le, a.nd 
they naturally preferred to Ix'eovne (H)iiV('rts to 
Islam and thus associate fhemselves w ith the 
ruling race. In the 1 tth century, llunr lay 
order swavlled the ranks of INI uhammadaii converts 
and the vast Islamite population of mochn-n 
Bengal compri.ses tliedesciMidants o! the Jliiddhist 
laity whom the Hindus still tic'at with the 
contemptuous epithet of NeddH —a title hy which 
they used to designate tin; Buddhist 

But the folk-tales of Ihuigal wen* no niorci 
a monopoly of tin; Hindus than ot tin; Buddhists, 
in the good old davs immodiatidv Ixd'ore tin; 
Hindu llenaissance, when l)oth the communities 
had almost the same .social and ixvligious ideals. 
Their luuiric ceremoiiies and rites of woi’shi}) 
were so similar that none l)ut an adept could 
distinguish tliosfi of the one 
from the other. The Buddhist 
monks, who in earlier times, 
had st.rictly pursued the path 
oi jnari. and led an austere life of struggh^ 
to control th(! passions, gra,dually l)egan to yield 
to the softer charms of the Bhakti-cult, and in 
the 12th and ISth centuries tlnur temples 
became resonant with the sounds of the (naming- 
hells, of ta1>or and of klrtuun songs accompanied 
with dance. The dolim of Kruiuj)rida a,nd otlier 


Tho folk lit.oratiires 
of the HiiuIuh hib'I tho 
BvicklhistB befon^ the 
Ronaissatico — v o r y 
much alike. 
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saintly poets were sung in the temples, and 
prostration, fast and vigil became the order of 
the day much in the same way as may he seen 
in the places of Hindu worship of to-day. Dr. 
Kern has noticed this growth of a spirit of 
devotion in the Buddhist tem})les, eventually 
developing into the ecstatic fervour of the latter- 
day Vaisnavism. In fact the Mahayana 
Buddhism from the time of Nagaryuna iu the 
1st century A.D. gradually assimilated the 
doctrines of the Gita and other Hindu scriptures, 
till, before it finally lost its hold upon the Indian 
communities, it had practically demolished all 
harrier between Buddhism and Hinduism, bring¬ 
ing the former many steps nearer to the mother- 
cult, from which it had sprung in the 6th 
century B.C. 

So the folk-talcs told in those days in the 
Hindu and Buddhist families were very much 
alike. It was a pleasant occupation of the 
Bengali women to relate such stories in the 
evening, and it was an engaging pursuit of young 
children to follow the adventures of the heroes 
through their great perils and trials,—in the 
mansions of ultra-human and demoniac creatures, 
—in the tanks from which huge cobras sprang 
with jewels shining from their hoods, or, in the 
dark wildernesses infested with aerial beings 
where our heroes had lost their path in the night. 
But still more was the effect of the tales on the 
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young listeners of the fair sex, who heard Avith 
beating hearts all that the lieroines suHered, 
now from tlieir merciless and grimly cruel 
sisters-in-law, now from the ])ersisl('nt indilTer- 
oncc and maltreatment of princely fatlnn's-in- 
kuv and not infreciuently from their own preju¬ 
diced husbands, Avhom, inspite of all imaginable 
ills, they dearly lov(‘d. 

[slam gave n<n\' fa,ith to the Ihnhlhists 
and the low-caste lliiulus from whose, ranks it 
eount<!d its largest numlxu’ of recruits. ,\ f(vw 
drops of the Iranian and Semiiict bleed that now 
run through the vadns of 1)0 p(!r cent, of tlu' 
Bengali Muhammadans will scarc<dy admit of 
detection by scrutiny, any moia.' than an (dement 
of the mother-tincture in a high dilution of a 
Honn'opathic nnidiciiun 'l'hos(i Jhmgalis who 
were Hindus and Buddhists at oiu,' tinn', hut 
became Muhamma.dan coinands mostly in the 
I'lth century A. I), did not, in sonn; casiss, giv(( 
up their ancestral calling, though it was 
connected with fh(> ladigion 
uiiidii idi'iiH ill till. th:it they had shumuid. A 

coJurnuiHty oi Muha- *■ , 

tmuadau t'onvi'ri.s. large nural)(;r of people in 
this country used to <'a.rn 
their bread by singing hymns in praise of 
some gods or goddesses from door to door. 
At the present day the Acimnani singi'rs 
among the Sfiktas do so, and the \aisnava 
mendicants are of course the mo.st U pical 
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of this class of people. In good old days 
before the Muhammadan conquest, the sin¬ 
gers of hymns in praise of Laksmi—tlie harvest- 
goddess—visited every house of the peasantry, 
and the women of Bengal delighted to hear 
from their lips the signs of a lucky woman—of 
the duties to be performed by the virtuous wife 
and the ways of the evil-eyed one—of the hastini 
“ who walks with eyes fixed 
siugors or hyiiuis Oil the air and speaks like a 
Ijie Larvest-goddess. trumpet, of the noble Jjacbmm 
“ wdio rises with the first crow¬ 
ing of the crows and lights the lamp at the 
dusk, who does not touch any food before her 
liLisbaud has taken meal” and fulfils other con¬ 
ditions becoming a true housewife. These 
hymns and doggerels pertaining to domestic 
duties are addressed to Visnu by his consort 
Laksmi. The goddess in detailing the virtues 
of a "'ood wife and the vices of a bad one, thus 
says of their respective husbands, “ The hus¬ 
band of a chaste wife is glorious like the summit 
of a mountain, but that of an unchaste one is 
like the prow of a rotten boat.” This adulation 
of the virtues of a good wife by the Goddess 
of Harvest herself is no mean compliment, 
making the peasant’s wife proud of her 
loyalty to her mate, and she fills the bag 
of the professional mendicant with rice, 
brinjal and • potato, and even sometimes puts a 
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liard-etu'iied cop])ei‘-j)iccc in the nieudicaiit’fx 
hands. But though it is known to all in 
Bengal, the fact may yet sound strange to 
those who do not know it, that tlnxse sing(?rs 
of hymns on LaksmI, the goddess, are not 
Hindus, as it should he, l)ut Muhammadan 
mendica,nts. It proves Ix^yond doul)! that 
those professional Buddhist and Hindu mendi¬ 
cants, A\liose avocation it had heon to sing 
these songs hefoia; Muhammadan conquest in 
the 18tli C(;ntury, did not give up their calling 
after having emlxi-aced Islam, ])ut hav(! conti¬ 
nued to sing the same songs in praise of the 
Hindu goddess up to now. Th(i huiguage in 
which the songs are couched have undergone 
no alteration and is in (nu'ry respect that 
crude Brakritic Bengali in wliich the Maina- 
matl songs or the (^unyapurana wcna; composc'd- 
in the 11 th or 12th century. Tln^ Muhanimadans, 
inspite of their rxdigious and iconoclastic zeal, 
liave Ixeen toleraxit so I’ar as not to int(}rfere 
with the avocations of tlie xiew recruits to their 
religion. Tin* Buddliist and Hindu converts 
to Islam in the island of flava arc allowed to 
perform tlie worship of LaksmI with all the 
devotion of a pious Hindu. Bhe .Muhammadans 
are now mostly the "‘/‘oJMn” or physicians of 
serpent-hit<‘s in Bengal. They recite incanta¬ 
tions and ■maniras for tin; cure of not only those 
who are Intten by serpents but also of those said 
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to be possessed l)y spii-its. b''rom generation to 
generation, these “ rojhm” 

I'lie inojuiLatioTiK i’ur mostiv Al.nhainniadaiis, as I 
.•mmKsnak,-.i.ii,.. practi¬ 

tioners ot this art. 'Idiey no 
doubt sprang from the Hindu and Buddhist 
families and did not, aftc-r they were eonverted 
to Aluhaniniadan faith, give up a calling Avhich 
had 1)een a source of their maintenance from 
remote times. A manual of these incantations 
and })uiiih<(s has lately been published by 
Mir Khoram Ali from 155-1 Masjidbari Street, 
Calcutta. I'his writer says in the Introduction 
to his Alanual that his name stands first in 
th(! list of those physicians Aidio cure by 
charms and incantations. In all cases of snake¬ 
bite, or wluu’e the patient witliers away from 
being ])Osses.se(l by a spirit or under the malig¬ 
nant spell of Ui Aviteh, the mantras that he knoAA’s 
are infallible. Hence many people seek his 
help in distress. But as Ik? traA'^els from place 
to place, they have often to return to their 
homes disappointed. “ Aged am I,” he says, 
“ and knoAA' not Avhen the final call will come 
upon me.” So he is afraid lest the art that 
has been practised from generation to generation 
in his family, Avould die with him, as there is 
none who knows the charms so well as he does. 
AVith these preliminary remai’ks he introduces 
bis subject which is full of Hindu ideas from the 
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beginniii!? to the end. The language of these 
mantras soraetinies l)('ars a striking kinship with 
the Bengali style ol‘the 10th and Tlth centuries 
and at others with those of the 15th and the 
16th. This proves tliat some inemljors of the 
rqjha families were converted to Tslain in tlu; 
13th century, when tlie Midianiinadans first 
raided Bengal, and otlnu’s in the 15th and 
16th centuries. The languag(' of tliese maao'as 
does not seem to have changed at all from 
the form in which they w(‘re originally 
composed; for if a word is altered then tin' 
charm loses all efficacy. It may he said that 
the Muhammadans might have', learned these 
mantras from some Hindus, just as in tlie 
country-side they learn their alphahets from 
Hindu Ow H 31a]ia(}aya,s. But this is not at all 
likely. Whole families of Muhammada.ns in many 
cases know the niantras, which arc full of 
praises of Hindu gods and goddesses; the Rojhas, 
who cure snake hite and spirit-])oss(‘.ssion, aia' 
generally Muhammadans, at least they aiai tin' 
best of the doctors of sucli charms in tlm 
country-side. Like the singers of Lakshmj’s 
glories, wlio, turning' Muhammadans, did not give 
up the calling they practised in their ‘ heathen 
days,’ these Bojhas also followed an avocation 
while they were ‘heathen’ which has not been 
afterwaidiS lound incompatihh', as a jirofi'ssion, 
with the conditions of thm'r muv society, though 
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from a religious point of view, such a thing 
could not be tolerated. _ Thus we conclude that 
long before the 13th century the ancestors of 
these Muhammadans had followed callings for 
earnin" their bread associated with the Hindu 

O 

and Buddhist religions, and the Mollas or the 
Muhammadan priests relaxed their orthodoxy so 
far as to allow them to follow those pursuits 
which had been the main source of income 
to their families for many generations. In the 
Manual referred to, the com- 
piler ICboramali invokes the 
0* “ uakinees of the 
couturies. Hiiidu Tauti'as and their “ 60 

sisters ” possibly of the Buddhist Tantras. The 
first Mantra for snake-bite runs thus:— 

II 

I 

tl 

I 

f¥«f "sTtsfi ii” 

The language has evidently some Prakrit 
elements in it; the word >lf5\is one of such, 
the word for Kamrup is one, as we find it 
in the early Bharma-mangala poems. M'e profess 
our ignorance in regard to the historical 
reference in “ ^ ” It is 

probable that a Raja of that name flourished 
in Bali Uttarpara, in the pre-Muhammadan days 
12 
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who bad achieved a gi-eat fame as a healer hr 
m((?ifras. The appeal to IManasa Devi shows that 
the maiih'd was inculcated by her followers in 
olden times, and Kamaksji is certainly one of our 
earliest shrines. The next numtra is in a style 


which closely resembles that of the (^unyapurana 
of Rfunai Pundit, tvritten in the 11th century. 
There are occasionally to be met with in this 
Jlanual Arabic incantations invoking the aid of 
the Prophet, and this is but too natural. Within 
more than 7 centuries of conversion to Islam, 
these jicople could not helj) adding some exotic 
element to the hymns,in accordance with the faith 
they had embrac-d, but the main portion of the 
book discloses purely Hindu ideas. There are 
references and appeals to (^iva, Kali, Krisna, 
Garucla and other deities of the Hindu pantheon - 
almost on every page. In the majifnts relating 
to snake-bite, Krisna, as the vanquisher of the 
snake Kaliya, is frequently invoked. Hanumana, 
the great ape-god, is also addressed for helping 
in the cure of the patient, and an appeal to Rama 
and Lakshmana comes oft* as a matter of course. 
Kamaksa and Kayunr, the two-notable shrines, 
are mentioned and it is a curious thing that the 
Muhammadan prodigy in the use of spells recites 
“ s like a Hindu Brahmin. Chandi, the 

goddess, as daughter of a Hadi, 
1% is a familiar line 

which occurs often in the colophon. We know^ 


H 3 s t ori cal s 5 d c -1 i git t s. 
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that Hadis, in olden times, used to perform 
priestly functions in some of the Kali temples, 
and they even do so now in some parts of 
Bengal. They are also the custodians of many 
temples of (^Itala, the small-pox-goddess ; and 
in Hadisidhya of the Mainamatl songs, we find 
one of the Hadi caste elevated to the rank of a 
great sage. The Hadis seem to have at one time 
occupied a decent position in society, and it may 
not be improbable that their present degraded 
position is due to the antagonism and resistance 
they offered to tlie Brahmins of the Renaissance. 
This invocation of Chandi, as daughter of a Hadi, 
raises the prol)lem of a far-reaching character as 
to how some of the non-Aryan deities found 
entrance into the temples of the Aryans. For 
this Chandi, who is described as daughter of a 
Hadi, and whom originally the Hadis worship¬ 
ped as priests in temples, gradually became 
identical with Parvatl, the consort of (^iva. 
The tradition of her origin from Hadi parents 
was in course of time totally ignored or suppres¬ 
sed as that caste sank in the humblest social 
scale. There are many lines in this Manual 
which are full of suggestions on other lines. 
We find invocation in it of the god Bharma, 
who in the popular belief is no other 
than the Buddha . himself. Besides there are 
allusions to Balluka Sagara, This Ballaka or 
Balluka is frequently mentioned in the 
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early Dharma Manual poems as a Huddhisl, 
shrine. 

The Manual, as 1 liave already said, 
contains archaic forms of old ihoi^ali, often 
reminding us of the slyh? prevalent in the 
10th and 12th centuries, d'lieri; is another 
book, written hy one IMun.shi Enayetulla Hirear, 
in which the birth and advtmtunis of darfisura 
or the Demon of F('V( 0 ’, are recordful. 'i'liis 


Jaraauni or tlio 
demonic god of fovttr. 


is evichmtly a rtieord of a 
Hindu tradition whieh now 
seems to he lost amotigst the 


Hindus themselves, hut is still currimt among 
the Muhammadan population, transmitted from 
that remote time when th(^y (iscdiewaai tlnnr 
belief in the older religions. Munslii Ihinaadulla 


Sircar begins with the lim; “ "'TOS ” 

(‘ obeisance to Rama and fJaneya ’) and then 
goes on to tell how a rich Brahmin’s beautiful 
daughter fell in love witli a man of the (Jhandala 
caste. This youth ahscomhid with lier, but was 
detected by a ferry-man in the way. T’Im) latter 
threatened to bring the matter to the notica^ of 
the Raja’s men, hut desisted from that course on 
the Chandala giving liirn an undertaking tliat 
he would leave the girl with the ferry-man. 
The woman who was enceiule gave birth to 
child on Tuesday in the month of September - 
it was the night of the new moon and the 
moment when the baby came to the world was 
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very inauspicious. It was thrown away into the 
jungles on that very night by the woman with 
a view to escape scandal, hut the foxes nourished 
it by their milk. In course of time this child 
grew to be the Demon of Fever and his adven¬ 
tures are related fully in the latter portion of 
the book. It is also mentioned how a Brahmin 
succeeded in gaining wealth l\v the help of 
this deified Demon, having cured a princess of 
persistent fever. This disease was unknown 
in the country before the birth of Jarasura. 

Now what we have already written proves 
two points, viz., that the Hindus and Buddhists 
who had renounced their faith in their religions 
and turned Islamite converts, still retained 
some of their older religious 
_ traditions, particularly those 
^vhich were associated with 
the callings by which they had been used to 
earn their bread. The vernacular hymns to 
LaksmI, which used to be sung by the Hindu 
or Buddhist mendicants, are noAV sung by their 
descendants—the Muhammadan Fakirs. The 
charms for the cure of snake-bite practised by 
the Hindu Bojhas (Bojha or Ojha, a corrupted 
and abbreviated form of the word Upadhyaya ; 
Ujjhfiya and Ojha being the gradually changed 
forms in Prakrit from which the Rojha 
of Bengali has been derived) are still known 
to a class of Muhammadans—the descendants 
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of the Hindus and Buddhist doctors of spells 
and charms ; the traditions of the Hindus 
with regard to the origin of fcv(n*, at one time 
cuiTent among their peasanti’y, ar(i now record¬ 
ed hy their descendants who are Muhammadans. 
Othe.r evidences on this line will not be difficult 
to trace. The songs on Manasa Devi, on .Kali 
and even Krisna and Radha, sung hy the Hindu 
and Buddhist professional singo-s, ar(' still 
current among a large Muhammadan populace 
in Eastern Bengal where recruits to Ishim 
from the ranks of lay Hindus and Buddhists 
have been the largest. Songs of Manasa Devi 
are sung by professional Muhammadan minstrels 
in Mymensing and other districts. The con¬ 
verts have not been al)le to give up tlie traditions 
of the older religions during tlie long centuries 
of their renouncement of ‘ heathen faith,’ and 
the Bengali Muhammadan to-dcay, inspite of the 
injunctions of his Molla, who is ever busy in 
his efforts to root out every form of ‘ superstitious 
beliefs,’ has remained true to his instinct nurtur¬ 
ed and developed in a dilTcrent atmospluTo 
of religious and social life during long 
centuries. 

The second point that we want to establish 
is that; the origin of their callings and of some of 
the beliefs enumerated above, is to be traced to 
a far remoter period than the 14th or I5th c(‘n- 
tury when most of the ancestors of the present 
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Bengali Muhammadans embraced the Islamite 
faith. During the 7 or 8 centuries that have passed, 
the Hindu or Buddhistic elements in their forms of 
belief have scarcely received any new light from 
those older religions, ever-growing under fresh 
social conditions and turning new leaves in the 
history of their gradual advancement. I'he 
Muhammadan peasantry inspite of keeping up 
these faiths and ideas transmitted to them from 
unrecorded times previous to their conversion, 
are now solely under the guidance of the Mollas. 
They have shut their gates against all fresh accre¬ 
tions of faiths promulgated by the new Brahmin 
of the Benaissancc. The Puranas and the 
Epics which have been so popularised among 
the Hindu rural folk, by the new Brah¬ 
min—the creed of devotion which has been 
proclaimed with the sound of cymbal and tabor 
to the peasantry for these live hundred years,— 
have not made any perceptible impression on 
the lay Muhammadan populace. It is the older 
forms of faith anterior to the Hindu Benais- 
sance, that have still some hold upon them, and 
the origin of these, as I have already stated, is 
to be traced to a period much earlier than the 
Idth or 15th century when the largest number 
of these Bengalis accepted Islam. The linguistic 
evidence and that of the forms of faith 
traced in the hymns to Lakshml and in the 
Mantras and spells prove their affinity to those 
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current amongst the Hindus and Buddhists of 
Bengal mostly in the 10th and the 11th cen¬ 
turies. 

Hindu folk.talea ^0 Still CultiTate 

amongst Muiiam- the oldei’ fomis of faith by 

niadans. * 

songs, iiymns and spells and by 
appeals to gods and goddesses of the heathen 
pantheon, how could their women forget those 
tales and fables which they had heard when 
girls, recited to them by their grandmothers, 
and which they themselTes related to their 
children when they in their turn became grand¬ 
mothers themselves ? In fact all the folk-tales 
current in this country during the 10th and 11th, 
and even earlier centuries, they still tell to their 
children, and in this matter the Hindu and 
Buddhist elements form a great factor of 
training of the Muhammadan child from its 
birth. References to the Iiidrasabha, appeals to 
Manasa Devi and to Saraswatl, the goddess of 
learning, are occasionally met with in those 
fables ; and the Rajakuniarl, the princess, and 
her lover the prince—his friends, the minister’s 
son and the son of the prefect of police, are all 
Hindus in these tales. The grandmothers in 
Muhammadan harems still tell these stories, 
which are as old as the 10th and the 11th 
centuries, treasured up and transmitted to the 
family by elderly women, and the continuity of 
the strain from the time when they were pious 
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Hindus clown to the time when they have been 
pious Muhammadans, has not been broken ; the 
stories of Malanchamala, Bhanumatl, Sakhisona, 
Amritabhana, Chandravall, Malatikusum, Madhu- 
mala and lots of others with which we are 
all so familiar, are still told in Muhammadcin 
homes and listened to with eager attention 
by the young Muhammadan peasantry of Bengal. 
This fact was not at all known to us till recently, 
and the discovery has been very interesting as it 
shows that after the lapse of the 7 or 8 centuries 
of their alienation from the older religion, 
th<! sorrows of Kanchanmclla and Sakhisona 
still create throbbings in the hearts of 
Muhammadan girls, as it does of their Hindu 
cousins. This proves beyond doubt the origin 
of the stories to be long before the Muhammadan 
conquest and their proselytising activities in the 
14th and 15th centuries ; for these Hindu and 
Buddhist talcs could not have found entrance 
into the Muhammadan harems after the light of 
Islam had fallen on the Hindu homes. The very 
form in which the stories are current among 
Muhammadans show the earliest type, though 
Arabic and Persian influences have, to a certain 
extent, changed the original spirit of the tales. 


13 



CHAPTER IV. 


Classifications of Muhammadan folk-tales in Bengal. 

The Muhammadan folk-tales that I have 
discovered may he divided into three edasses, 
viz. :— 

I. Those that i-elate to saintly men who 
have been given the ranks of prophets in Hindu 
and Muhammadan communities alike. 'These 
men are called plrs, such are Milnik Plr and 
Satya Plr, who have been now raised a1)0ve the 
level of mortals in popular legends, but weri'. 
once men of the flesh, and had, by reason of 
their Hindu extraction, and of their catholicity 
of views, won the respect of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, though they themselves scami to 
have adopted the Muhammadan faith. These 
legends were composed mostly during the 15th 
and 16th centuries. 

II. The folk-tales which relate to the 
heroic deeds of those Muhammadan zealots who 
carried the religion of Islam at the point of 
their swords, and obtained celebrity })y over¬ 
throwing the Hindu faith and breaking the 
Hindu temples and also by marrying some 
noted beauties of the Hindu Zenana, after 
haying converted them to Islam. These stories, 
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some of which were derived from the Persian 
and Arabic sources, relate to events from after 
the 11th century. 

III. Those that have been current in 
Bengal from a remote period, and which the 
Hindu converts to Muhammadan faith have not 
been able to give up, though they all have 
direct references to Hindu and Buddhist reli¬ 
gions. These stories all belong to a period 
much earlier than 1299 A.D. when Bengal was 
conquered. 

We may still mention a fourth, viz.^ those 
tales which tell us of the adventures of the 
lieroes and prophets of Arabia and Persia, 
written in the vernacular of Bengal with a 
very large element of admixture of Ai’abic and 
Persian words. We shall not, however, concern 
ourselves with these, but merely touch the 
first and second classes of folk-tales, i*eserving 
a deservedly large space for the critical analysis 
of class III of these tales, which directly falls 
within our scope. 


Qlcm I—Satya Fir. 

The first rank in the list of prophets com¬ 
prised in No. I of the above classification 
is occupied by Satya Pir, whom one legend 
describes as son of a princess—probably the 
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daughter of Iliislieii Shah, the Emperor of 
Gour.‘ We gather this legend from two accounts 
of the Pir, one hy a Muliammadan poet named 
Arif, and another l)y Sankaracharya. The manus¬ 
cript of Sankaracharya’s poem is dated 10(52 of 
the Bengali era,16(51 A.D. But there are other 
legends also a1)oiit Satya Pir which I shall 
mention hereafter. In the l()th century, the 
Hindu poet Fakir llama Kavil)husana, \\dio ren¬ 
dered some of our folk-tales into elegant Bengali 
verse, gave an account of Satya l?lr in animated 
poetry, and since then many of our poets have 
sung eulogies of this deified Pir in Bengali. 
Gradually, however, the Muliammadan element 
was totally ignored or eliminated rrom tliis tale 
and Satya Pir became in the hands of our 
Hindu poets, Satyanilrayan or Visrui himself, 
of the Hindu pantheon, deriving all liis gloi-ies 
from the texts of the Ei'vaklianda of the Skanda 
purana. Some of our greatest poets have writ¬ 
ten adulatory verses in honour of this deity, 
who lias now become a Hindu god in plain dhnii 
and chadara of the Bengalis, throwing off liis 
Muhammadan’s trousers and Fakir’s loose mantle. 
And such we find him in the works of Bharata- 
chandra and in the magnificent poem called the 
Harillla by Jayanarayaiia Son who flourished 
in the 18th century. We have come across 

’ The Bengali Encyoloiicodia—The Vi^wa Kosa, P;irt IS, p, 15!), 
See the worcla—I 
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many poets in the I7tli and 18th centuries writ¬ 
ing in the strain of Palrir llama. But though 
Satyanarayana enjoys a great popularity among 
the rural people of Bengal and though he is 
divested of his Muhammadan elements and is 
now a Hindu god in every respect, yet curiously 
the offering of Hour and milk mixed with 
banana and sugar, that he recives at the hands 
of his worshippers, is not called hlioga, a name 
by which such offerings arc generally called in 
the Hindu temples, l)ut sJwml, a name given to 
offerings by Muhammadan worshippers. This 
CMirtainly reminds one of that exotic elem.ent 
which tlie Brahmin priests have always tried to 
(diinitiate from their religious rites and func¬ 
tions, but which, in the present case has been 
allowed to remain as if by oversight. 

Many of the songs in praise of Satya Pir 
have been written l)y Muhammadans themselves. 
Some of tliese breathe a catholicity of views 
which doubtless accounts for their being appre¬ 
ciated by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. One 
of tliese poems was written some time ago by 
Krsnahari Dilsa, about whom nothing is known ; 
but it appears to me that though the writer’s 
name is Hindu, he was a Muhammadan ; for he 
begins by invoking the aid of Allah and gives 
an account of the Vehest and of the prophet 
in the devotional spirit of ii devout Muhammadan. 
The poem is printed in the right Arabic style, 
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be.g'inaina; from where our l)ooks end and ending 
where our books ])egin. 'Phe language iias also 
a considerable admixture of Persian and jVrabie 
words. This woi-k which runs over 2r)0 {)a,ges, 
Royal Svo, Avas printed at i,h(^ Garauhata 
Bengal Roy press, and is generally sold in 
Muhammadan book-shops. 'Plu' name of tin*, 
book is Satya Pfr or tlie story of Sandbya.vatL 
It ijegins with an account ol a Raja nanu'd 
Maya-Danava, wlio took it into Ins head to impri¬ 
son and oppress all Muhammadan fakirs who 
visited his capital. This was reixnded to Allah 
in Veliest by the angel Gabriel, and tlu' matter 
engaged the earnest consid(n‘ation of llis Diviiui 
Majesty. It was evamtually decided l)y tlu' 
counsel of the Rasul, that (Jbandbibi (who lived in 
Vehest) should be ordered to l)e l)orn on tlni 
earth in fuliilment of a prophecy which had for 
long ages ))ecn current in tlui Ahdnjst, liiat Batya 
Plr would be born on the earth in tlu' womb of 
Ohiindbibi, in order to redress all bumau ills in 
the Kaliyuga. Chiindbil)! was thus by Divine 
commandment born as Sandh;yavatl, and she r<i- 
mained a maid all her life. Satya Plr was l)orn of 
her womb ])y Divine will, and was nourished by a 
tortoise wliile an infant. As he grew up he gra¬ 
dually began to show his supei'human powers. 
There arc many heroic achievements related of liim 
in this intei-sting poem, and not the least of 
which is his (mcounter with Mansiugh. This 
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brings us to a definite historical time; and as 
we have already noticed another story Avhich 
says that Satya pir was the son of Hushen 
Shah’s daughter, the two accounts practically 
assign the same point of time to Satya pir’s 
birth. It will not, therefore, be out of mark to 
say that the origin of the Satya pir cult is to 
be looked for in the 16th century. Satya pir in 
the poem of Krisnahari Das, whom we suspect 
to have been a Muhammadan, though he retains 
his Hindu name, described his deified prophet as 
having in his hand a long stick called the asa ; 
his hair is knotted, and on his forehead is 
a large sandal mark ; in his left hand he carries 
a flute; he has sacred threads on his breast 
and these are golden ; he wears the ochre- 
coloured cloth of a yogi and has a chain for 
belt. I’he only Muhammadan element in this 
description is this chain Avhich a fakir is often¬ 
times seen to wear round his waist. 

An interesting story is told of Satya pir and 
of his power to help the honest 

Oazid All’s story. , , n j. i • 

people that adhere to lum in 
times of distress, by one Oazid Ali. I give a 
summary of this story below. 

In Chandan-nagar, in the district of Hooghly 
there lived a merchant named 

Suiiclara iu tlio , i ji 

charge of Sumati and Jayadfiara wfio had three sons. 

Their names were Madana, 
Kamadeva and Sundara. The merchant at the 
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time of liis death called liis two sons Madajia 
and Kamadeva to his presence, and desired them 
to take particular care of his youii^^'st sou 
Sundara. They promised to do so. On the 
death of their father, the two Iwotliers started 
on a sea-voyage leaving Sundara in the charg(^ ot 
their wives Sumati and Kumati. As tlu^ t]ire(.! 
brothers had lost their mother long ago, and 
Sundara was a youaig hoy and orphan, his 
brothers made all sorts of arrangamient for his 
education and domestic comforts, before leaving 
homo. The author here gives a description of 
the sea-voyage of the brotlnn's detailing among 
other things the particulars aljont the route to 
the sea from Chandan-uagar. 

The wives of the brothers, hoAvever, were 
no human beings, but witclies. Ev(n‘y night 
they cast tlicir spell on Sundarn, wliich made: 
him sleep soundly till the morning, find doing 
this they left home and ascended <1 tree whicli 
by their spell moved fast in the air and carried 
them to Kaynur (Assam) which was tlieir rnitive 
place. Sundara knew nothing of their doings, 
for when he awoke in the morning, lie found 
his sisters-in-law at home as usual; for they 
returned home by the same vehicle before 
the darvn, every day. One night when Sundarfi 
slept quietly in his bed, Satya Pir appefired in 
the room and made a sign by which the spell 
of the witches was broken and he awoke. He 
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found that the sisters-in-law were not at home, 
so he spent the rest of the night in great 
anxiety and fear. At the dawn of the day 
the witches left aside their own forms and 
returned home in those of human beings, 
Sundara took them to task for leaving the house 
at night and they were very much frightened 
lest he should report this to their husbands 
on their return. They were, however, shrewd 
They plan Ilia iwsussi- cnough to conceal their mental 
confusion and produced some 
pleas for explaining their absence at night. 
They then fed him better than on other days, 
and, when he fell asleep in the night, went 
to the river-side and worshipped Kali with 
incense, flowers, and sandal. They wanted the 
boon of killing their brother-in-law and the 
power was granted to them by Kali. They 
returned home vaunting between themselves 
that being witches of Kaynur they could put 
men to death and restore them to life if they 
so wished. They then cast their spell on the 
sleeping youth who vomited blood and died in 
their presence. Before death, he had asked of 
Sumati and Kumati a cup of water for quench¬ 
ing his thirst, but they smiled and ridiculed 
him in his agonies, and looked at him, all the 
while, with their malignant eyes. When the 
young Sundara, who was exceedingly handsome, 
died, they carried his body to a forest and left 
14 
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it there to l)e oaten hy jackals. Now 8atya 
Fir, who was at tlrat time in the (!Oinpany of 
his brother Amin, felt uneasy and perceived 
through Ids all-seeing eyes what bad happened, 
he came to the spot and restored the dc'ad youth 
to life ; for Sundara was oin^ of his most devoted 
servants. The youth, on gettiivg back his life, 
said, “No more shall I enter a house in which my 
sisters-in-law are witches. They will torture me 
and kill me again ; let me follow you and servci 
you the rest of my life. You 
Rostoi-odto life I.y have been my life-giver, and 
satya iLr. there Can be no higlu'r gratilica- 

tion of my soul than bc'ing 
permitted to offer my buml)le services to 
you.” Eut Satya Fir insisted on his return 
home, saying, “ Take my word, if they do 
you any harm, I shall forthwith come to 
your rescue.” He was thus obliged to come back; 
the sisters-in-law, who seeing liim revived felt a 
thrill of horror in the heart of tlieir hearts, out¬ 
wardly showed no sign of their feelings, and 
received him with kindness. In the night, how¬ 
ever, they put their lieads together to devise 
means for killing him. This time they took a 
sharp knife and cut his throat with it. They 
their cut his body into seven parts and carried 
the parts in a bag to a forest, where they 
buried each of these in a dilferent place. 
The scrutinising eyes of Satya Fir, however, 
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saw tlie foul deed tlivough all its stages. 

He secured the parts and 

A s H a s H i n a (ion, x i it i 

a second,(iiiu:-. vestored the murdered youth 

to life. The disconsolate youth 
could l)y no moans be persuaded, this time, 
to return liome; so the Fir took him to a tree 
and ordered liim to ascend it and keep himself 
concealed in one of the brandies thickly over¬ 
grown with leaves. Now the witches had this 
time been perfectly satislled that even the god 
Satya Fir could not have possibly found out the 
parts of Sundara’s body and restored him to life. 
In this hope tliey were confirmed liy the fact that 
Sundara did not return home that night. I’hey 
had in the meantime heard that the jorincess of 
Kaynur would elect a bridegroom from amongst 
her suitors that very night, and there would he 
consequently a great festivity in the king’s 
palace thei’e ; so they resolved to go there and 
witness the ceremony, relieved as they were 
from all anxieties about their lirother-in-law 
whom they now took for dead once for all. They 
came to the self-same tree where Sundara lay 
hidden, and ascending its top, cast their spell on 
it; the tree moved in lightning’s speed through 
the air and reached Kaynur in the twinkling of 
an eye. One of the sisters had remarked on 
ascending the tree, “sister, why does the tree seem 
heavy this day ?” Eut the other made light of 
it and no further notice was taken. After the 
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sisters had alighted, Sundara also got down and 

„ , Satya Pir led him to the Hall 

Sunaara goes t.o 

Kayniir by nieaiiK of wllCrO the prinCCS WCrC aS- 
tbe magic tree. i i i •• 

sem tiled, trom amongst whom 
the king’s daughter would elect her bridegroom. 
Sundara took his seat among the princes and 
Satya Pir, whom the king’s daughter also wor¬ 
shipped daily, privately instructed her to oft’er 
the garland of flowers reserved for the Inide- 
groom to Sundara. The princess was right glad 
to do so, as Sundara was the handsonu^st, youth 
in that assembly. In the night Sundara slept 
with the princess in the same room, but towards 
the last part of the night, he felt very uncom¬ 
fortable at the thought tliat his sisters-in-law 
would return home by means of tlie flying- 
tree and he would be left alone in the palace of 
the Kaynur king ; so having none of his own 
people there, he would be taken for a vagabond, 
and the princess would lie ridiculed for lier 
choice. He therefore resolved to return honu^ 
with the two witches; but before he left his 
wife, he wrote in her apron all particulars about 

himself, expressing his wish 
home tJiat, should sh(3 feel unseral)le 


at parting with him, she might 
go to Chandan-nagar with her royal father’s 
permission. He thus came back to the tree and 
unpereeived by his sisters-in-law, hid himself in 
one of the leafy branches, A. few moments 
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after the witches also came there, and ascended 
the top of the tree which moved under their 
spell towards the city of Chandau-nagur. They 
alighted from the tree on reaching tlui city and 
Sundara followed them. What was their dismay, 
rage and vexation when they saw their brother- 
in-law return home in sound health and excellent 
spirit. 

They now resolvtal to get rid of liim l)y some 
means other than assassination. In the night 
they tied a charm Avith the hair of the youth, 
whicli elfected his transformation to a Suka 
(a bird). This done, they took the bird to a 
gi'eat distance from home and hit it :Hy in a 
dense jungle. When the hunt('rs came they 
^ caught the l)ird and carried it to ihe sea-shoi'e 

for selling it to sonu^ merchant. 
Tnmsfoiincd iiidi (i Just at that tiinc Madana and 

bird. 

Kilma Deva, two brothers of 
Sundar;i, were returning home with their ships 
laden with riches. One of the brothers said 
“ Look there, a hunter goes with a Suka bird. 
I remember that my Iwother Sundara had asked 
me to get a Suka for him and it is such a beauti- 
^ ful bird ! I shall purchase it at any cost for my 

dear brother.” The price was settled at one 
thousand rupees and the brothers took the bird 
with them little suspecting that it was their dear 
brother himself transformed into that shape by 
the spell cast on him by their wicked wives. 
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Meantime the princess of Kaynur awoke in 
tlie morning- and w'as greatly aljirmed to find 
that the hridegroom Fvas not in tlie room. Tlie 
whole palace was in a state of agitation over 
the mysterious disappearance of the merchant’s 
son. They now discovered tlie writings on the 
apron of the princess, who 
mic PnucesR comcK ^n her royal father’s 

to Chandaii-iiagor. ' 

giving tier permission to go 
to Ghandan-nagor in quest of lier hiishand. 
Several ships were made ready hy the order 
of the king and the princess was on lioard the 
show-ship with her maids. d'he ships wore 
laden with rich dowries and it took them several 
days to reach Ghandan-nagor, and wlien they 
did so, the witches tried to turn her out on 
various pretexts. But she preferred to stay 
at her husband’s liouse in spite of all dissuasions; 
for Satya fir in the shape of a Avhite fly liad 
instructed licr to sta,y there. 

The brothers Madana and Kfimadeva arrived 
at the city a, few days after. 
Ret,nm f.r tlie eidc'r rpp ^ were groatlv gricvod to 

brothei'H. ^ n 

hear from their wives a, story 
about Sundara (which they had fabriealed) jo 
the effect that Sundara’s character had grown 
very bad after their departure ; he mixed with 
bad women and wandered away from home for 
the last two months ; they could not get a clue 
as to his whereabouts thongli they liad tri(‘d 
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their hest; a woman had in the meantime come 
to their home calling' hersell' a ])rincess aiid wife 
of Sundara; hat of this marriage they knew 
nothing. The l)rothers loved Sundara very 
dearly and their minds were tilled with grief 
at this report. They joined their tears with 

those of the princess whom they took to he 

Sundara’s wife inspite of tlie insinuations made 
against her ])y Sunniti and Kumati in their 
report. Tlie princess was presented with the 
l)ird Siika which the brothers had brought for 
Sundara. She wept as she caressed the bird 
affectionately thinking it to he a thing which 
rightly Imlonged to her husband. One day as 
she touclied the hoiad of the bird, sin; discovered 
something tied with its crest. This was 

the s])ell of the witches 1)y 

vvhich they had changed 

Sundara into a bird. Instantly, 

as the sp(.dl was removed, her husband assumed 
liis own shape, and stood before her. He told 
her all about the wdtchcraft of his sisters-in-law' 
which had clninged him into a Inrd, Imt 
whispering something into her ears, asked her 
to tie the charm again with his forelock and 
not to noise about the matter. She did as she 
w'as hid and Sundara became a bird again. 
Next day she invited her two hrothers-in-law 
to a dinner. She said that she Avould cook the 
meal herself to serve them. They came to dine 
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at the usual hour hut were surprised to find 
three seats and three sets of golden plates and 
cups with food before them. They were only 
two ; who was the third one invited ? The 
princess appeared before them at this stage 
and said “ You two are here, hut where is your 
youngest brother gone ? call liim to dine with 
you.” The brothers thought that the princess’ 
head had gone wrong owing 
Tiio invHiiUou aini they wcpt at 

what she said, and would not 
touch the meal. But the youngest lady of the 
house insisted on their calling their brother 
aloud and asking him to come and dine witli 
them. Weeping they called out for their brother, 
only for quieting one wliose Ijrain, they thought, 
had "one out. But she had removed the charm 

o 

from the bird’s head and as soon as Sundara, who 
was himself again, heard the call of his brothers, 
he came out and joined them. ’Pheir happiness 
kneAV no hounds at meeting one whom they had 
given up for lost. After the dinner Sundara told 
the story of her sisters-in-law and convinced his 
brothers that they were witches l)y many proofs. 
Upon this they ordered a big hole to be dug in 
their courtyard and told their 

Tlie iJiniialiiiiouL . ji j i i 

Wives that as robbers were re- 

ported to infest that locality, they meant to put 
all their riches in a secm*e place under-ground 
and they had thus made a deep hole in the 
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court-yard of their house. The two wives eagerly 
wanted to see the hole which would contain the 
wealth of the family. But as they stood near 
it in an. inclining posture to look down into it 
they were pushed down from behind; and as they 
fell into the pit, it was immediately tilled up 
with earth and they were thus buried alive. 
'Phe two In’others next married two very accom¬ 
plished and l)eautirul girls of Kaynur, and we 
need not say that in the marriage settlements 
the princess had taken an active part. A 
mini on a very gi'aiul scale was offered to 
Satya Pir for befriending the family in their 
distress. 


The atari/ of another deified saint. 

Anotlier saint who has also been deified by 
tlie Hijidus and M ahomcdans alike, second only 
to Satya Pir in popular esteem—whose achieve- 
menls and deeds have been extolled in many 
rural legends of Bengal—is Manik I*ir, a 
Mahomedan Fakir. Among many works written 
about this saint we shall confine ourselves 
to the account given of him by Munshi 
Pijiruddin. 

(laza and Miinik were the twin-sons of Saha 
Kamaruddin by Dudh Bibi. The Saha was in 
15 
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prosperous circumstances, and his wife Dudh Jhln 
was a remarkahle beautv. TJk' 

rijuriiddiu’s vcrHion. * 

twin sons wore very handsome, 
and Hira, the raaid-seiwant of the house, on(^ day 


told her mistress Dudh Bibi that she should lx? 


Dmlh pvide 

;ind inisrortuiies. 


thanlvful to God for givinijf her 


such lovely babies. But Dudh 
Bibi said “ tlie liabies are liand- 
some because I am handsome ; don’t yon see they 
are exact copies of myself ? where do you lind 
the grace of God in it ? If I and my dear 
husband live, we shall have many more children 
like these.” Hira did not like this reply, but 
did not dare contradict this blasphemous speech. 
But God Almighty heard all that she said and 
was wroth. Gabriel, by divine command, was 
appointed to punish the wicked 
Dudli Bibi who had belittled 


his Divine Majestyo Slie got 
a severe fever and Saha Kamaruddin, wlien 
advised by liira to pray to God for lier r(‘- 
covery, said “ I shall cure the fever by my own 
power and l)y the help of the physicians.” 
Allah heard the boast and Avas wroth. Gal)riel 
by his command afflicted him also Avith fever. 
Kamaruddin Avent in quest of a physician and 
Satan led him to a wine-shop. He drank pro¬ 
fusely at the Evil One’s instigation, came home 
and gave some AAune to his Avife also. This 
caused an aggravation of their disease and they 
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gradually lost their wealth and were reduced to 
poverty. When verging on starvation they 
found themselves compelled to sell Manik, one 
of their twin sons, only five years old, to 
a man named Badarjanda, a merchant, for 
ten rupees. 

Now Badarjanda, making over the beautiful 
child to the care of his wife Surath Bibi, went 
to a distant country for trade, 
nuu!!iianu Came back home after 

12 years. By this time Manik 
had grown to be a liandsorae youth, and Badar¬ 
janda on returning home found his wife in the 
com])any of the handsomc-looking young man 
whom he could not recognise to be the child 
that he had loought for ten rupees ])efore he had 
left home. H(; called in question tlie propriety 
of his wife’s conduct in receiving an unknoAvn 
young man into the house with familiarity. And 


inspitc of his wife’s reminding him of his having 
made over the child to lier charge when he was 
only five, and of her having nursed and brought 
him up ever since that time as her own son, the 
infuriated merchant put the 
youth into a Avooden box and 
set fire to it. Manik prayed 
to Almighty Allah to save him 
from the danger, and He took compassion on 
the innocent youth and sent Gabriel to render 
the help he needed. The tire burnt not the box 


A moan suHpicn'ou 
and Manik iiirovvn in¬ 
to firo. 
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though it was fed by oil; and liiially when the lire 
was extinguished the wooden box was found intact. 
But what was the astonishment of Badarjanda 
when on opening the box he found Manik in good 
health and spirits in the attitude of prayer like 
a second Prahlada of the Hindu legends. Suratli 
Bibi, whose grief had known no bounds, for slie 
had loved Mfinik as her son, now came wdth 0 ])eii 
arms to receive the youth, and Badarjanda him¬ 
self felt greatly repentant for his act. But Manik 
said, “ No more, dear parents, for, though I am 
not your son by birth, I have ahvays looked upon 
you with the affection which only a child may 
feel for his parents. No more shall I stay in 
this world to suffer miseries from which even 
innocence cannot escape. Tin; 
aSi* ..'“'ilui? I-OKl lias shmvii His mei'cy to 
me, and Gabriel has lighted the 
torch to guide ray path of life; I belong to them 
and to none else.” Saying so he took a staff in 
his hand, and put on the ochre-coloured cloth of 
an ascetic and saying “ Blessed bo the name of 
Allah ” left the house as a mendicant. God took 
mercy on him and gave him supernatural 
powers. 

Brom that time he gave many proofs of his 
miraculous power. He did so first of all in the 
house of a llaja whose queen llanjana had treat¬ 
ed him rudely. He had gone to the palace for 
begging alms but the queen had tinned him out 
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and when the Eahir had spoken true words with- 


JlMiijaiwt’a puiiislinicut 
a nil nvnntiial rt'.whora- 


out flattery, the angry (|ueen 
ordered one of her maids to kill 


lion to licr good Toi*' 


tuntjM by t/bi) grace of 
ihc Viv. 


him on the spot by a stroke 
ot her sword. The weapon 


however did not do any harm to the Takir hut 


killed tlui maid-servant who wiekhid it. The 


Fakir disa[)peared from tin', spot afi.er having 
pronounc('d a curse on the queen. The curse 
was that the queen would wander in the forests 
for twelve ye<u's, forsakmi by all and sull'cr great 
miseries. As a matter of course the queen 
sulTered all that the proplnd had said, and was 
eventually restored to her good fortunes by 
Manik PTr’s kindness, whom she had propitiated 
by repejitance and prayers. This part in the story 
is an e.Yact repetition of a part of an old folk¬ 
tale which we lind recorded in the story of Malati 
Kusuma Mala compiled by a Muhammadan writer 
and also in that of Sankha Mala, edited by Dakshi- 
naranjan Mitra Majumdar. The only difference 
between the a,hove t,wo tales and that of Manik 


Pir, so far as this portion is concermal, is of 
course that the merchant’s wife (in the above two 
stories she is not a queen but a merchant’s wife) 
is restored to her former good fortunes by other 
acrencies than the intervention of Manik Pir. 

The chief act of Manik Pir, however, by 
which he revealed himself as an authorised 


prophet of God, is his treatment of some of the 
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Goalas of the city of Virilt. Here is tlie account 
(considerably abridged in Iranslation fi-oin the 
original), given by Munshi Pijiruddin. 

“ Ey the command of Gabrioltlu?, Pir came 
to the house of one Kiuu Ghosli in Virat Nagar. 
Kiiiu had a brother named Kami, and they be¬ 
longed to the milkman caste. A. short while 
before tlie Pir went, there, the 
brothers had gone to their cow¬ 
shed to bring milk, llieir dairy contained a, 
considerable stock of milk, curd and liutter, 
and they made immense profits out of theii- 
sale ; so that Kinu and Kruiu were noted in 


the city for their great wealth by the favour of 
tlie Almighty. They had besides many cows and 
bullocks. One of the brothers had a son, who 
was handsome as a cherub. Coming to the door 
of the house the Pir criedaloud, “ Lai Laha” and 
called the mother of the two traders L-om out¬ 


side. She sat inside the house, and liearing tlie. 
loud call, said to a maid-servant, “ Just go and see 
who calls me so loudly at tlie door.” I'lu! ]naid- 
servant approached the Fir, and asked him as to 
what he wanted. The Fir, who was accompanied 
by his l)rother Gaja, said in reply, “ We are. 
Fakirs and have not tasted any food for tluisi! 

seven days, if you will give us 

Tlic motlior does :iii -ii , ' 

wicked net. SOtXlB milk cill(l CUrcl, WC slh'tll 

satisfy our appdite and ])le.s.s 
you and go aAvay.” The maid-servant reported 
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this to the old lady, liut she instructed her to say 
that the brothers liad gone to bring milk, and 
- there was nothing at that moment in the house to 
olTer them. Upon which Mfinik Plr told the 
maid servant, “ Tlie mistress ot the house tells a 
lie ; there are 20 lbs. ol‘ milk and -tO lbs. of curd 
in the }ious(^ at this moment.” The maid-servant 
reported it again to her mistress, who ])ecame 
a,ngry and said, “ \Uhy should we be tormented 
in tliis way early in the morning when we have 
not yet commenced our domestic duties. If 
tlie prop]lets can say what is in tlic liouse and 
what is not, witliout seeing with their own eyes, 
why do such big jieople wear rags and live Tiy 
begging ?” Saying so she came out and asked 
“ Why do you not believe my statement that 
there is nothing in the house to offer you ?” 
Manik Pir said, “ Tlrere are 20 lbs. of milk and 
40 lbs. of curd in the house. Why do you tell a 
lie ?” I'lie old woman was very angry and said, 
“Let me sec^ how frutlvful you are. There stands 
a cow, milk it as much as you like, and satisfy 
your hunger.” Now the cow the old woman 
showed to the Pakirs was barren, having never 
given birth to a calf, but by the help of Gabriel 
and the will of Almighty God Manik Plr touched 
the nipples of the animal and profuse quantities 
of milk came out to the wonder of the old lady 
and her maid-servant. When, however, he 
wanted a pitcher, the old woman gave him one 
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which, leaked in a hundred places, hut the Pir 
tilled that pitcher and several others whicli had 
•similar holes at the bottom with milk, and not a 
drop Ava.s lost. As Manik Pir milked tlie cow, 
two of her nipple.s g-ave milk and tvo butter, 
and seven big pitchers were tilled vdth these. 
The old woman carried them to lier house and 
did not give a, drop ot‘ them to Manik or his 
brother Gaja. Sanakjl, lier daugliter-in-law and 
wife of Kinn (llrosh, said, “ Itow is it that not 
only did you not give any food to the'Ibikirs frf)m 
the house, but you have taken awa,y all the milk 
that they have got by tln.n}- miraculous power r” 
The angry mother-in-law exclaimed, “ You call 
it miracle, that is nonsense, 'riiey secretly got 
the milk from their lionse and they liave pro¬ 
duced it here. How can it lx; beli(n'ed that 
a barren cow will yi('hl so much milk and 
butter? d’he two Fakirs are gr(!at impostors.” 
The young wife said, “If they got it from 
their own home, it is their property ; why then 
have you usurped it?” '1 he old woman 
said nothing, but left tln^ plac<i (‘-vidently 
annoyed with her daughter-in-law. Now Sanaka, 
the good wife, took Avith her a small (|uantity 
of milk and ottered it to the Pir and 
his brother. They drank milk and Manik 
touched the liead of the young wife and l)lessed 
her. Just at tliat moment the old lady came 
up, and very much resented the conduct of her 
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daa<>‘h.ter-in-law. Not satisfied with merelv 
scolding her, she z’an out of the house and met 
her son Kanu Ghosh, and said, “Just come, and 
see your wife’s conduct. Two young Pakirs have 
come, and she is very jolly in their company.” 
Kanu Ghosh came in all haste and struck the 
Plr on the head with his stick. The Pir threw 
his turban on the earth and disappeared with his 
brother. The turban became a cobra and it stung 
Kanu Ghosh who fell instantly 
KfXnii siniiR jiy n. setiseless ou the ground. Sanaka, 

cobra. ~ ^ 

the good wife, was struck with 
gi'eat grief, her husband Ixeing taken for dead ; but 
the Plr took pity on her and came there in the 
guise of a Brahmin who professed to be a healer 
of snake-bite. The old woman promised him half 
of her property if he could restore her son Kanu 
Ghosh to life. But when the 

ItcLstored to life. . / n tt t 

Brahmin actually did so, she 
fainted in fear lest the physician should lay claim 
on one half of her property. The Brahmin, who 
was no other than Manik Pir himself, went away 
gri'atly enraged at her conduct, and, as a result, 
the cows and bullocks of tlieir family-dairy died in 
the course of a week, and all their property was 
destroyed. KcTnu Ghosh was in great distress ; his 
wife Sanaka told him that all 
'I’hej io!5o and re- fco liis mother’s mis- 

p^.Tin their fortiincH. , 

behaviour towards the lakir. 
Kanu asked her to seek him out and propitiate 
16 
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by all means. Eor six days Sanaka, sought him, 
observing fast and vigil, and on tlic sevcmth day 
the Pir, who had known all about her wanderings 
in search of him and waited only to try her 
patience and devotion, app<.'arod befon; her. Sh(^ 
fell prostrate before him, and prayed liim to sav(; 
the family from utter ruin. The Pir (anu) to 
the house and, by his blessings, the cows and 
bullocks that had died long ago re.vived and 
“ began to cut grass with their teeth.’' 'I’he 
Ghoshes were restored to their former ])rosp('rous 
condition. Ktlnu Ghosh was highly gratilied 
and presented the Pir with a cow and ten h'u/haH 
of rent-free land. But the Ihr said, “ God 
Almighty has made me a Fakir. What shall I 
do with your presents ? I do, however, acca^pt 
them. But return them to you.” He ord(ired 
all Goalas thenceforth to offer the first milk of 
a cow, which would liear a calf, to the earth. 
His glory had now spri'ad far and wide, and h<> 
departed from the house of the milkmen after 
having blessed them. 

Who this Manik Pir was is a difficult pro 
blem to solve, shrouded as the account of him is 
in all manner of rural fiction. His own name and 
that of his brother are Hindu ; his moth(u*’s name 
Dudh Bibi is also Hindu ; the maid-servant of 
the house was Hira, and that is also a Hindu 
name. His father alone 1)ears a Mahomedan 
name. From this we can only guess that lie 
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may have been of Hindu extraction ; or more 
probably he may have been born in a family 
converted from the Hindu to Islamite faith. 

The anecdote which describes 
tally obscured by lus restorixig the dead cows and 
bullocbvS to life may be a legend 
based upon some healing power that he possess¬ 
ed in regard to tlie diseases of the sacred animals 
of the Hindus. This probably explains the 
reason of the extraordinary respect paid to him 
by the rural agricultural Hindus who are wor¬ 
shippers of cows. But all this is a mere guess. 
In tlie legendary account that we have, he does 
not appear as a mortal but as one whose acts are 
all super-human. Inspite of all these legends, 
however, he is not an imaginary character and 
must have lived as a saint or prophet in Bengal 
sometime after the Muhammadan conquest. We 
have already noticed tliat a portion of an old 
folk-tale is now found dovetailed to the account 
of his life in the popular legend. 


Closfi 11. IHoncers of Islmnite faith. 

Wo now come to a consideration of the 
second class of the folk-legends according to 
our classification. These relate to the pioneers 
of Islamite faith, who made it the mission of 
their lives to carry the Koran in one hand and 
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the sword in the other as alh'fiuitives; those 
that declined to accept the former AV(n'e ])ut 
to the sharp edge of the lattio'. Tliere aia; 
many such tales in the vcnaiacMilar litfo-atuia' 
of Bengal, written hy Muluimmadans, in a 
style hearing in a very consid('i-ahl(i df'giau! 
an admixture of Arabic and Persian words. 
■We give l)e]ow the summary of a typical stoiy 
—the legend of Hanif’s victoiy over tlie 
Kafirs and his marriage with tlie acconiplislie.d 
daughter of Eaja Barium. 


The dory of Ihe Princess Malliln. 


In the city of Medina, tliore once livtal A li, tlu; 
famous wiestlei. He married a far-lanuid beaul\' 
named Hanila. Phey got a son wliom tlusv 
called Hanif. This son grow to l)e a great wrest'- 
ler and hero in his youth, so much so (hat no 
one ventured to challenge him to a tight. Ih* 
waged war against the ‘ Kafirs ’ and made; many 
of them converts to Islam. 


Now one day he heard of a great Hindu kin- 


Bailif goes on an ex¬ 
pedition against Ritja 
Barn 31 a. 


named Barima. It was r(‘port- 
ed that the Ilaja was invincible 
in war, and that In; had a 


daughter whose beauty was unmatched in the three 


worlds. This report inflamed tlie imagination of 
Hanif-the wrestler. He asked pormissie,, of Ali, 
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his father to fight the Baja. Ali referred him to 
Fathema Bibi, and she again to his mother Hanifa. 
Fathema said that Hanifa knew everything 
about the Rajcl, so if she granted him the permis¬ 
sion, there could he no hindrance in the way. 
Hanif accordingly called on his mother and 
sought her permission to fight the invincible 
lliijil and win the hand of his handsome daughter, 
the princess Mallika, after having defeated him 
in the open field. The mother opposed, saying 
that the Bajcl was a very great hero and that 
there was every chance of Hanif being killed in 
the field should lie try to match Iris strengtli 
against the Biaja. But Hanif, Avho was full of fire 
to punish the infidels, was not to be dissuaded 
by fear. So the mother was obliged to give him 
the permission. 

Hanif gat.hered a great force. He took with 
him a large number of war-horses and camels 
outside the city of Medina and the people of that 
city blessed him before he departed, saying “ May 
you succeed in the cause of the propagation of 
of Islam.” 

Now the Baja’s daughter Mallikn was not 
only the handsomest woman 

Nui only h{ui(iK<)mf‘. i i j n 

hut posscmai of' that Ixvecl 111 the world at tJie 
pl.yfelwii KticiiKth. time, but was possessed of a 

herculine strength of body. She used to go 
a-hunting in the remotest parts of her royal 
father’s dominions, and kill tigers with her own 
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hands without using weapons. With her shori. 
sword that hung hy her side, she n ould sonn^- 
times strike wild elephants across tlu’i root of 
their trunks which she would cut olf with f>ne 
blow. The animals turned from her, fell down 
and expired. 


When she came of a fit age, her father 
thought of sending (match-makers) (jh(ilak(i>< 
all over the neighl)Ouring countries in (]uesl of a 
suitable bridegroom, whose personal (jualilUtal ions 
and social status would be worthy of the giri.('.d 
princess. Hut she told her father, “ Not only 
are these qualifications required, but ihe prince 
who will seek my hand must bind himself by a 
promise that he will conquer me in tight. If h(‘ 
can do so, right glad shall I be to olTer my hands 
to him ; if not, him shall T kill wiibmyown hands ; 
let this be the condition, for it will preserve nu' 

,, ,, . from an luuh.'sirable laish of 

suitors.” And the messengfU’s 
were sent out accordingly to proclaim these con¬ 
ditions to the intending bridegrooms. Many a 
prince came and fought with Mallika and at th<‘ 
end was beheaded by lier hands ; and wlnm a. 
prince struck with terror fled from lier pr('S(mc(‘, 
she ■umuld pursue him till she caught him by Hh; 
hair of his head, and would indignantly cry out 
“You coward of a prince, you coveted my hand, 
here take the reward” and saying so she struck 
him down with her sword and killed him on the 
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spot. So the whole of the neighbouring kingdoms 
were filled with a feeling of great terror, and no 
prince dared to approach Baruna as suitor for 
his daughter’s hand. 

Now Hanif’s nnissenger came to the capital 

u..,i,nr in u.c c.uvi, Banina; he was called 

of Rriifi jiiiriinn. ][ymliav, the wi'estler; he wore 

skin trousers, carried a shield of l)<iper on his 
bfick and held a w ooden sword in his hand ; he 
h;id besides a boiv with a quiver that had no 
arrows in it, and he limped as he walked. When 
li(! came to the great audience-hall of Raja 
Baruna, he did not bow to tlui king, nor observe 
aiiy form of courtesy current in the court. The 
Rajil was angry and the courtiers hissed, saying 
thfit th(5 unmannerly fellow should be punished 
for his folly. Tlie messenger said “I am a servant 
of rjod—the one God who reigns supreme. I will 
not bend my heatl before <a Kafir.” d’hen the 
wliole court cried out “ Lo, a vile Turk has 
come, purify flu! city by spi-inkling holy water 
oviir it and wash the temples with cow-dung and 
sandal-pa,st(}. The city is defiled by his presence.” 
“ Kill liim,” “ Kill him” ran the cry every¬ 
where; l)ut nobody could see him, being made 
invisible by the powin* of the Lord in whom he 
believed. He remained theia; unseen by others. 
After a short while, however, he appeared to 
the view of the court, and, approaching the king, 
gave him a blow. And when the guards again 
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tried to catch hold of him, he disappeared mys¬ 
teriously as he had done before. 

The king was perplexed and Avhen IJrahar, 
the messenger of Hanif, became visible again, 
he did not try to seize or molest him but asked 
what he wanted ; upon this he delivered a letter 
from Hanif addressed to Raja .Banina. The 
letter ran thus— “ You king Banina, abandon 
your belief in false gods and goddesses and 
become a convert to Islam. And give your 
daughter Mallikil in marriage with me. If you 
do not do so I will come to 
Ra?Barun,!.®““'’ kingdom lilvc a thunder¬ 

bolt, destroying your temph's 
and seizing your property, and I will take away 
Mallika by force from the royal harem. So be 
advised, and, with the whole of the citizens 
accept Islam and secure your place in Behest 
and be on terms of amity with me.” 

The letter was read aloud and hisses of 
indignation and cries of “ Kill the upstart, the 
vile Turk ” was heard all around. The Raja 
whose face showed the deep purple of anger, 
exclaimed, “Messenger, tell your chieftain, the 
vile Turk, that if he comes with his force here, 
lie will find his burial here, and none of his 
followers will be allowed to go back to his native 
country. With my whole city I wall observe 
fast for three days for expiating the sin of seeing 
you, a javana, in this city.” The messengtu' 
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departed, and in the meantime the king said 
to his courtiers, “ The Turks will be in this 
city in a short time ; they will desecrate the 
temples and throw cow-bones and beef in the 
sacred places. We cannot allow it. Let us 
go forth with our army to the open ground in 
the outskirts of our city. 
i^-oparatioiiH lor a There shall we meet the foe.” 

marcli to moot too loo 

ontfikio t,ho eif,y. Saying so he ordered a general 

march of his army to a place 
20 miles off from the capital. He had 10,000 
trained elephants, and an immense mimber of foot- 
soldiers, besides his invincible cavalry, dreaded 
l)y the kings of other countries. An extensive 
field was fixed as the battle-ground where flags 
were raised in several spots with the name of 
the King Baruna inscribed on them. Hanif 
met him in that field. In the morning of the 
first day with the sound of the war-drums his 
soldiers marched to meet those of the Baja. 
Hanif’s general Uinhar did great havoc in 
the enemy’s ranks. In the 
evening when the drums 
sounded the signal to close the 
battle Raja Baruna called his generals and 
ordered them to assemlile together at one point 
the next day, with elephants carrying maces by 
their trunks and with chargers going ahead of 
them ; and thus united, to make a rush at the 
enemy and crush them by sheer dint of 
17 
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their number. “Desultory fight at several 
points ” his Majesty said “ will do us no good. 
All, all must attack simultaneously.” The next 
day this was done but the general for that day 
on the side of Hanif was Ali Akbar, whose 
nerves seemed to be made of steel. He made 
even greater havoc in the llaja’s army, than 
IJmhar had done the day before. On the third 
day the Raja himself led the army and fought 
with Hanif a hand to hand figlit, but could not 
maintain his position, so that in the evening 
he had to make a precipitous retreat wu'i h his 
army and come back to his capital, losing the 
finest of his cavalry, a large number of ele¬ 
phants and foot-soldiers. 

But when Mallika, the princess heard of 
this disaster, she trembled in 

Princess MaJlikji _ xi • i • c Ji • u 

gops to iiffiii.. anger, thinking of the insult 

and loss done to her country 
by the Turks. She armed herself then and 
there, and rode a horse, the speed of which 
could be compared to that of the wind alone. 

She met Hanif in the field and cried out, 
“You vile Turk, do youknow that with my 
own hands I have beheaded many a prince, 
so that young men of the neighbouring aristo¬ 
cracy shudder at my name for fear? You 
have come with a vile proposal and know not 
my lineage and qualifications. Here do I spit 
at your proposal. But I will not leave this 
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field, until I have killed you with my own 
hands as I have done others.” Ilanif smiled 
and said, “ Better would he your place in the 
harem, from which I could pick you up as one 
plucks a flower from the garden. Your father 
would have been well-advised to deliver you to 
me ; for I am really sorry for the sanguinary 
1)attlo that raged here for the last three days and 
the ]o.ss of lives caused hy it. Be advised, read the 
kaJma, give up ghost-worship ; you will he 
hai)py in this world, and, follondng Islam, you 
will secure permanent happiness in Behest.” 
The princess did not wait to listen to a further 
eloquent discourse from the enemy, hut hit him 
on the head with a dart which tore his tur- 
han and gave a rude; shock to his head that 
reeled for a moment. Ilanif felt in the force 
of the dart tliat his antagonist, though looking 
like a tender flower, really possessed a mascu¬ 
line strength and might prove to he more than 
a match for him. Ifor the whole day they 
fought ; they fought unceasingly with guns, 
arrows, spears and maces, hut the hero of 
Medina could not conquer his lotus-eyed op¬ 
ponent. And when the war drum in the 
evening announced the close of all action for 
the day, Hanif returned to his camp with eye¬ 
brows knit in wild astonishment over what 
lie liad e.Kperieneed during the day and 
for which he was not prepared. He was 
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determined to gain the woman for liis bride. ; 
and love evermore gave him strength to 
strike where lie would fain pay the tribute 
of worship. The next day the tight was re¬ 
sumed. The princess rose from her bed first, 
came to the field first and ivas the first to 
challenge her antagonist. That day Ilanif 
killed the horse of Mallika, but she rode an¬ 
other horse and showed no sign of losing heart. 
Eor twenty days they fought, still Ilanif could 
not conquer her. She looked soft like a sf/iri- 
sha flower, but at the time of liattlc seemed like! 
a marble statue on whom the unceasing gust 
of rain-like arrows and gun-shots left no trace. 
On the twenty-first day Hanif said, “ Look here, 
princess, you have fought enough and a liar 
shall I be, if I do not say that 
The duel. I havc admired your strength 

no less than your beauty, both 
of which are more than what I have seen in 
others. To-day I otter you a challenge, which 
should you accept, the close of this fight might 
be expedited. Here do I lie on the ground 
with my back above and hands clasped 
below. If you have strength enough, fair 
princess, raise me up from the ground and 
throw me away as one would do a Iiall. If 
you cannot, place yourself in the same position 
and I will lift you up and throw you away.” 
Mallika, the undaunted woman, accepted the 
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challenge. Ilanif placed liirnself on the ground 
with his hack above and hands clasped below 
liis breast. And she tried all her strength to 
lift him up. She could not do it first time ; 
lier face reddened with toil; she tried a second 
time, and on her brows stood big drops of sweat, 
but she failed to move that body lying like a 
hard l)iock of stone. And she f ried thrice, she 
applied all her might; not an inch she could 
move him and she stood exhausted and ashamed 
failing in her attempt. Then she placed her¬ 
self in the self-same position, with her back 
above and breasts l)elow, and between them and 
the earth slie clasped her both hands in firm 
fists. Ifauif seized her body, covered with armour, 
and applying all his strength threw it up with 
such a force that for a moment she looked like 
a ball high in tlie air, and then fell. The fall 
would have reduced her to atoms, had not 
Hanif, wliose love for her had not ceased but 
grown from day to day, cauglit her half-way 
and placed her on his knees. With- a look of 
tender love he watched her, for she had fainted, 

and sprinkled scented water on 
the eu.brace of a rccovered her 

senses, she found herself in the 
eml)race of a Turk, and had no other alternative 
left than to consent to be his bride. 

Now the l^ing Banina had heard of this 
disaster and stood at the main gate of his 
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consort. I charge you to accept Isla.ni, to 
demolish the temples of evil-spirits that you 
have erected in your city, calling them gods. 
I charge you further to sanction my marriage 
with your daughter and tell your citizens to 
read the kalma, erect mosques and do as our 
Mollas bid. If you will do all this, I shall 
restore you to your kingdom and revei'e you as 
father ; or else you know by liitter e.vpcriencii 
what will Iiefall your kingdom.” And tin; king 
Baruna did all this, not daunted by fear, nor 
for saving his life, nor for any love for Islam, 
but for the shame that his beloved daughter 
had accepted a Turk for husband. The shame of 
this would be on him, even if he gained victory, 
and make him an outcast and given up by his 
kith and kin. 
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capital, determined to oppose the aggressive 
Islamite force and to die rather than yiidd. 
Ali Akbar, the general of Hanif, after a severe 
tight caught hold of him and brought him 
before his master, bound in chains. Hanif 
said “ I have no mind to molest yf)u further. 

Much blood has been shed and 

The KajiX turns a I* , 

convert to Islam. J- Will HOt WlJjIllg Jy (lo ci 

cruel act to the uareiit of niv 
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This tale so often told in the vernacular 
verse, has been retold l)y Munshi Aminuddin— 
a native of Kharda, though he tells us tliat his 
version is the first. Hanif’s adventurous life, 
liis heroism in the field and carrying off of hand¬ 
some girls from Hindu homes, have formed 
tbe themes of many vernacular poems. We 
have tlie story of his love with 
other stories it- Javgun ill animated Bengali 

chivalry * • ‘ 

of iiaiiir. ■ verse, another with. Samrita- 

bhana and a third with 
Sonadhan. These poems show much fu’e of 
entluisi.ism for tlie Islamite propaganda which 
characterised the 11th and 12t]i century- 
Moslem zealots. Love was subservient to the 
zeal for propagation of faith and iconoclasm. 
These legends and popular tales, our Muhamma¬ 
dan lirethren derived from other sources than tlie 
indigenous, and tlie contrast between these and 
the Hindu and Buddhistic stories, which are 
still found current amongst Muhamadans, is 
obvious; the latter are characterised by quiet virtues 
and martyrdom at the altar of domestic duties. 

Along with those tales of heroism and 
love-making of the pioneers of Islamite con¬ 
quests, may be classed historical ballads and 
songs which have formed a 
Historical ballads. pa,rt of the populai’ literature of 
this country. These have not 
reached the level of decent literature owing 
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to the crude language in which they are couched 
being composed mostly by the illiterate rural 
people. But some of these songs contain authentic 
accounts of some local historical events, or 
sketches of some noted villagc- 
Tho chonciiiiir!’s cMefs. Such fov iiistaiice is the 

Liirayi. 

Ghandhuri’s Jjfirayi, a book 
written in the ISth century, descriliing a skinnish 
between tAVo zemindars of the Noakhali district. 
But “ Samsher Gazir Gilna,” a ballad of Samsher 
Gazi, is the most remarkable of this class of songs. 
There is not much of exaggeration in the tale, and 
the author AAdiose name I do not find in the book 
must have taken a good deal of notes and col¬ 
lected considerable historical materials l)efove 
he began to Avrite the book. 
The song of Sanisiier It was Written uot loiig after 

i.Tazi. o 

1752 A.l). Avhen the Gazi Avas 
murdered and has lately T)een published by my 
friend Maulvi Lutful Kliabir from Noakhali. 
The book discloses a condition of the country 
that existed before the battle of Blassy, shoAving 
hoAV, with the decadence of the central Mogliul 
power at Delhi, the local chiefs tried to assert 
their independence in various parts of the coun¬ 
try. But they could not often cope with the 
gangs of robbers and leaders of bandits who in¬ 
fested the land, taking advantage of the relaxa¬ 
tion in administration—the natural sequel of the 
fall of a great monarchy. 
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verging 


Tlie Gazi’s fn,thci,* 
I’iiui driven by x)o- 
verty to Naairiiddiji’w 
juriadiction. 


saw no way to 
nephew Sadi. 


The Gazi was the son of a poor man, who 
on the point of starvation with his 
family, had left his native home in the village 
of Kachua, in the Tipperah district and came 
to a place called the Dale- 
sin sika—further south. Here 
Tiru, the Gazi’s father, stole 
a few long gourds when he 
provide food for his son and 
But he was caught in the act, 
and taken Ijcfore the zemindar Nasiruddin. 
Here he made a confession and told the story 
of the extreme poverty from which his family 
sufTered. The hoys were without any food 
whatever for two or tliree days and on point of 
death, and seeing no way out from this peril, 
ho had taken away seven long gourds without 
the permission of their owner. The pathetic 
story moved Nasir, who paid the owner the 
price of the gourds, and made provision for Pirn’s 
family. 


Nasir Mahammad, the Zemindar had ten 
anna shares in the extensive zemindary of 
Pargannah Daks in sika; the remaining six 
annas l)elonged to Ratan Chau- 
dhury, a native of Khandal in 
Tipperah. Nasir’s father Sada 
an ordinary peasant, had found 


How Naair's fttlher 
got the zernitidary. 


Grizi, who Avas 
18 
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valuable stones in a copper vessel under the 
earth when ploughing land. He took the 
vessel to Jagat Manikja, King of Tipperah, and 
made him a present of this valuable property. 
Whereupon the Raja was very much pleased 
with him and gave him the zemindary of Dak- 
sin sika. Nasir Mahammad, after his father’s 
death, inherited this property. 

Here under the patronage of Nasir, Piru 
throve well. His son Samser Grizi and nephew 
Sadi read in the same school with the sons of 
the zemindar, who treated them v'ith alfection 
and kindness. In this school tlie 
graduaHy teacliers were struck nol; only by 

piiysicai pvoof of the singular intel¬ 


lectual power and manly valour 
showed by the Gazi but by the extraordinary 
physical strength which his cousin Sadi dis¬ 
played; this appeared more than human to 
everyone; for, it is said, Sadi strangled a 1)ig 
tiger to death without using any weapon. 
About this time the zemindar trusted the Gfizi 


with the collection of rents of his landed pro¬ 
perty at Kud Ghat. Here the Gilzi found a 
considerable number of robber-gangs looting the 
property of the ryots and doing numy other acts 
of violence upon them. He collected a force 
and held these gangs in check for some time ; 
and at last his cousin—Sadi defeated them in 
several skirmishes and brought them fully under 


IF 
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his control. The rohhers were allowed their lives 
and freedom on two conditions, viz.: (1) that 
they would not further do any act of oppression 
on the ryots of Nasir Mahammad, (2) that they 
should pay half the amount of the wealth they 
might loot elsewhere, to the Gfizi and acknow¬ 
ledge him as their leader. They agreed to do 
so and tlie Gazi came in possession of extensive 
riches by this means. He and his cousin Sadi 
found tlieir position cpiite impregnable in that 
locality. And being inspired by one Godallossain 
Ivhondakar, whom they re- 

They hold tho robher- 

in ciuM,‘k and gavclcd as tlicir religious guide 

Ijecorno thoii- lioud. ' , - 

and preceptor^ they now 
aspired at far greater achievements than what 
the sons of poor men generally di’eam of. The 
Khondakar had prophesied that the Gilzi would 
one day l)ecome tlie King of Tipperah. 

Nasir M'ahammad, the zemindar, Avho had 
treated them with sucli kindness and under whom 
they still served, liad a beautiful daughter and 
Sadi suggested that the Giizi 
Th(! disrisu-mi8 lu’o- c.pould staud a suitor for her 

posal oi nnirria,g;’o. 

hand. But the Gazi said, it 
was impossible. Nasir’s family-status Avas much 
higher, and their own status in society Avas low. 
Secondly they were picked up as street-beggars 
by Nasir and given education and position mere¬ 
ly out of charitable considerations. A proposal 
like the one suggested Avould be highly offensive 
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to Nash* and prove to the world that the Gazi 
and his cousin were ungrateful. But Sfidi per¬ 
sisted, and the Gflzi, half in fear and half in 
anxiety to please Sadi, sent a messenger to his 
master proposing the marriage. Nasir took it 
as a regular insult and felt that the kindness he 
had shown to the Gazi and his family was 
thrown away to ungrateful men, who might 
afterwards prove his deliberate enemies; a pro¬ 
posal like that could not, he thought, have come 
from one who had not harboured some further 
base ambition in his heart. So he instantly sent 
men to behead Gazi and his cousin, so that he 
might “ see their heads rolling in a pool of blood 
with his own eyes.” The Gazi had a scent of 
the order beforehand, and with his cousin fled 
from Nasir’s jurisdiction and went to live in 
the estates of Noor Mahammad, the Talukdar 
of Pargannah Kachua. The 
letter gavo him permission to 
build a house in his city on 
receipt of Its. 600 as nazar from the Gfizi. 
Nasir Mahammad, however, pursued the Gazi 
with a dogged persistence, and Sadi in his turn 
was determined to kill Nasir should an oppor¬ 
tunity offer itself. The Gazi had many hot dis¬ 
cussions with his cousin on this point as he was 
not willing to he treacherous to his old master. 
Sadi said that not only would it he foolish to 
excuse one w^ho was now their sw^orn enemy hut 
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it -would be positively unsafe to allow him to 
live, sliould they themselves care for their 
own lives. In the course of a dogged pursuit on 
the part of each side to tind an opportunity to 
kill the other, Sadi’s spies brought the report one 
day, that Nasir was in an unguarded condition 
at a place named Banspara. Sadi sent messen¬ 
gers to him Avith many presents, again proposing 
the marriage of the Gazi with Nasir’s daughter. 
The latter AA^as beside himself in rage when he 
read the letter of Sadi, whicli Avas deliberately 
written to provoke liim. He ordered his men 
to throAV aAvay the presents in his presevnee and 
kick out the 1)earcrs. Wlien this Avas being 
done, Siidi, Avho had also accompanied the mes¬ 
sengers Avith an army and lay at some distance, 
came forward and attacked him all unguarded, 
and then and there despatched him Avith 
his sword. A pitched battle was fought between 
the Gilzi’s army led by Sadi and those of 
Nasir’s sons. But the latter were defeated and 
obliged to beat a retreat, and the Gazi came in 
possession of Nasir’s landed property. He made 
extensive charities and granted remission of 
rents and by these means secured the good will 
of the ryaU there and became very popular. 
Meantime Nasir’s sons had applied to the King 
of Tipperah for help, reporting the murder of 
their father and other violent acts of the Gazi. 
The king was very angry and sent 3,000 soldiers 
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with his Uzir 


The appeal to the 
Raja of Tipperah who 
sends army against the 
Gazi. 


Jaydeva at the head in order to 
punish the rebel. Jaydeva was 
assisted by his two generals— 
Shohha. Datta andindra Man dal. 
The Gazi lived at a fortified 


place in Chagalmuri which was surrounded by a 
deep ditch. The Uzir laid siege to this fort. 
But in the night when the Uzir lay asleep in his 
camp, the Gilzi with the help of some local 
people entered the camp like a thief and carried 
the Uzir otf to his fort. This was done so (j'.iickly 
that the Btaja’s army could scarcely offer any 
resistance. Now by the Gazi’s order, the Uzir 
was placed at the top of the gate of the fort, so 
that when the king’s army attacked it, they 
could not shoot arrows or guns lest they hit the 
Uzir. The fort was besides, as already stated, 
surrounded by a ditch which the army could not 
easily cross, owing to the volley of shot the Gazi 
had opened. The Uzir called out to his soldiers 
from the top of the gate and 
Tiio Uzir macio a thcm to dcsist from 

VGfl 

light. “ If you shoot, there is 
the risk of myself being hit; if you succeed, the 
Gazi will cut my head off. In either case my 
death seems certain; so go hack and report this 
to the king and do as he will bid.” There was 
therefore no alternative for his army than to 
retire. As soon as the king’s army had gone 
away the Uzir’s chains were removed and the 
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Gazi fell at his feet and gave him a naaar of 
Rs. 500. A Brahmin cook was engaged to 
prepare a rich meal for the minister to whom 
the Giizi made many apologies for fighting 
against tlie Ilajil. He attended the Uzir as a 
servant does his master, ministering to his com¬ 
forts in every respect. He implored the Uzir 
to persuade the king to grant him a scmad for 
Nasir’s landed estates and give him besides the 
lease of Chakla Itoshanahad for an annual rent 
of Its. 10,000. Tlie Gclzi said “ If you can make 
the king agree to this, here is a thousand 
rupees for you as my humhle pre.sent to you 
to spend on perfumes. But if your king 
does not agree, I shall cut you to pieces and 
present tlie relics of your body to his Majesty.” 
The Uzir wrote a lettcir to the king stating that 
the Gazi behaved v(iry well, and that he was the 
fit person for taking the administration of the 
zemindary in hand, his efficiency being undoubted. 
If he assumed a liostile attitude, he might prove 
dangerous to the State. Witli this remark the 
Uzir recommended his Majesty to grant the Ga/i 
his prayer. He also reminded the king of his 
own peculiar condition, for the Gazi would surely 
kill him in the case of denial. 

Tlio Kfijn, of TipperoU o--- i i • 

f^rantB him Icjiso of illO Luijci iiolu. <Xn cXClVlSOry 
landed estates of Nasir -i * i i t 

and or Chakla Rosha- council and finally decided 
to grant the prayer of the 
Gazi. A- scmad was issued accordingly granting 
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the Gazi the lease of Chakla Roshanahad 
on an annual rent of Rs. 10,000. The sanacl 
came to the Uzir and as soon as it was presented 
to the Gazi he offered his promised reward of 
Rs. 1,000 to him. To the prime minister he sent 
a nazar of Rs. 300. He, besides, sent to the 
Dewans and Mukhshuddis of the court a sum of 
Rs. 400. Those messengers who had carried the 
samd from the chief city got Rs. 10 each. He 
also submitted to the king a mzar of Rs. 1,000. 
The Uzir now returned to the capital and the 
officers of the king Avho had Ijecn with the Uzir 
thus reported, “ Your Majesty has now appointed 
the fit man in the fit place. The Gazi is a very 
powerful man with handsome features; his mind 
is liberal and his words are sweet; it is a T)lessed- 
ness to hear him talk; he always wears rich 
apparel and remains surrounded liy his friends 
who all look resplendent. He is kind to those 
who seek his help, but rude to the rude. AYe 
were a fortnight with the Gazi. He treated the 
Uzir with the i-espect that is due only to gods. 
Every day. a goat was sacrificed for the Uzir’s 
dinner and the Giizi approached him like the 
humblest of his servants.” The Uzir himself 
spoke to the king that all that the officers hadsaid 
was true. “ The Gazi has killed Nasir but hunters 
also kill birds for no fault. If that melancholy 
event had not taken place there would have been 
no chance for the only fit man of that district to 
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come in and occupy the fit place.” The Raja’s 
anger for the assassination of Nasir was thus 
removed, and he was ivell pleased with the 
Gazi for his good treatment of the royal ofificers. 
The Gazi next got the lease of Pergana Meher- 
kul from the king for ten years on an annual 
rent of Rs. 8,000. He had in addition to pay a 
na.zar of Rs. 1,000 to the king for this lease. 

But the Gazi gradually grew holder and 
resolved to fight with the Raja of Tipperah 
and assert his independence. With this end in 
view, he collected a large army, and when he 
thought he was sufficiently strong,stopped paying 
revenue to the king and declared his indepen¬ 
dence in a most defying manner. A fight 
ensued in which guns and cannons were freely 
used hy both sides. It is written in the book that 
the Gazi had worshipped Kali, the presiding 
deity of the TJdaipur hills, be- 

war agah!s(’ ti'Jr'a’xIa dcclarcd War against 

of Tiinioiah. king. He had engaged a 

Brahmin for this purpose, and it is said that the 
goddess aiipeared to him in a dream and pro¬ 
mised him success in his campaign. Por seven days 
the fight continued incessantly, and on the 
eighth, the Raja’s army began to lose ground and 
towards the end of the day his Majesty left the 
field and made a precipitous retreat towards 
Manipur. The Raja of Manipur gave him shelter 
in this distress. His nephew Laksman,a Mixnikya 
19 
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was placed by the Gilzi on a moclv-tbrone built 
with bamboos. The Gazi thus became master 


of the field. His reign was characterised by 


Ho receives a sanad 
from the Emperor. 


justice, liberality and foresight, 
and the Emperor of Dellii gave 
him a sanad confirming liim 


in his high position. In every department 
of administration his great personality made 
its mark. He fixed the scales of measure¬ 


ment and weight, and the prices of goods. 
We find that a grocer was obliged to take 
up the standard weight of a maund to l)e 
82 shikkas; the price of oil was fixed at 
3 annas per seer and that of (clarified 

butter) at four annas. He placed Abdul 
Rajjak, one of his generals, in charge of the 
collection of rents on the Hill-side; the 


H is ad m inis trai^ i vc 

reforms. 


administration of Udaipur and 
Agartala was also entrustc'd to 
this general. The Gazi kept to 


himself the monopoly of cotton in his tej-ritories, 


and that of salt that came by the Ganges and 


the Eeni. He established rest-hous(;s wh(n‘(! 


guests were entertained from the royal-stor(^, 
and a boarding school where he made provision 
for a hundred students. The principal of this 
institution was a blind scholar of Shondwip who 
taught the Koran; He was assisted by a Moulvi, 
brought from Hindustan, who taught Aralnc 
and another professor from Jugdia who taught 
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Bengali. The classes remained open from 6 a.m. 
to 10 A.M. and from 12 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

When the Gazi was at the zenith of his 
power, his cousin Siidi began to show a feeling 
oi' jealousy towards him. The cousin was older 
than the Gazi l)y some years and had rendered 
him great help in his rising to that eminence. 

He now, however, shoAved 

As«!i.saitmhion of Sildi. i i t . 

chagTiii and malice m every 
action, so that liis conduct gradually became 
intolei-aT)l(;. He publicly vaunted that the Gazi 
had secured his high position merely by his 
assistance and declared that it Avas wrong on the 
part of the Gazi to usurp all power to himself. 
Not satisfied Avith this, lie openly demanded of 
the Gazi to make over the administraiion to him. 
“ A nice arrangement it is that I should Avin your 
battles and you should enjoy the fruit: It is 
I that killed Nasir Mahammad and gained his 
property For you; the Ibija of Tipperah was 
beaten in the field by me. You have enjoyed 
this high position long enough, and now is the 
time for you to retire.” Sadi after this Avas 
engaged in conspiring against the Giizi, and the 
latter found it unsafe to tolerate his cousin any 
more. Ho was constantly in a state of alarm 
that Sadi would assassinate him. So he appointed 
some soldiers privately avIio murdered S<ldi. 

I'he Gazi’s name, as an efficient ruler, now 
spread far and wide ; and the NaAvab of Dacca, 
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whose ancestry was high, did not feel it hcneath 
his rank to marry the daughter of the Gil/i to 
his son. The Gazi’s charities Avere very exten¬ 
sive. We have many interesting anecdotes, 
related of his great physical power—as to hoAv ho 
killed tigers and Avild hoars Avithout using 
AA^eapons. An anecdote is mentioned of hoAv 

two barbers Chandra and 
Ti,o barbor-brothcrs. Tcceived Yalual)l(5 pre¬ 

sents from him for shaving him Avhen he Avas 
asleep. They did it so cleverly that Avlienthey 
cut his nails and shaved him the Gazi’s sleep 
was not broken. 

Now the Gazi had once gone to travel in tlie 
Chittagong-side, and there ordered fish to be 
caught from some big tanks. This country 
belonged to Alivardi Khan, Nawab of Murshida- 
bad, whose deputies Aga Bakliar and Shekb 
Onich ruled the districts from a place called 
Nizaragunge. The Gazi did not ask permission 
from them, nor give them any sliare of the 
fish that were cauglit. They 
took umbrage and imported to 
the Nawab that the Gazi had groAvn very power¬ 
ful, and the reason of his visit to Chittagong was 
probably a sinister motive—to seize and occupy 
some of the NaAvab’s dominions in the eastern 
side. The Nawab treated this with contempt and 
said that the Gazi was a reputed administrator 
of great abilities; he had caught fish from 


In Chittagong. 
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some of tlio tanks ol' Chittag’ong'; tliat was a 
tritle and ho Idamed Ids generals for l)tin£i;inff 
suck a potty matter to his notice. The dis- 
appointed generals now outwardly professed a 
great friendship towards the 
Gazi and invited him to a 
dinner at their house, '(’lie un¬ 
suspecting Gazi went in due 
time, and when the dinner was 


and non- 
KpirncitsK a.niouLf.sh 
Homo of olUccrH oT 
i.lu' Na,\va.h of Mur- 
Hhidaliad agaiiiMt Uio 
(dizi. 


over, found hiinself waylaid hy some assassins 
appointed hy the generals. With his ^vonderful 
dash and physical strengtli he kicked two of the 
horse men out of his way, mounted on one of 
their hoi’ses and speedily passed out of sight 
hefore the others could realise their situation. He 
was, however,surrounded hy many more soldiers of 
A.ga Bakhar and had to hide himself in a potter’s 
house, whence he returned home safely after an 
adventurous course, after many hair-breadth 
escapes from the jiursuing enemy. 

Constantly hearing r(i])orts of the Ga,zi’s 
brave deeds, the Nawah of Murshidahad now 
felt that it would not he safe to encourage the 
growth of his power any more. So he sent a 
messenger asking the Gfizi to visit his capital. 
The Gazi, hoM'’ever, Avas advised not to hazard 
such a visit. The Nawah, it is said, promised 
a high reAvard to one avIio Avould succeed in 
inducing the Gazi to come to Murshidahad on 
a friendly visit. A Hindu sannyasi succeeded 
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ill doing' so j foT, this iimn liixd so filisolLitcl v 
ingratiated himself into the Gazi’s confidence 
that he heeded not the remonstrances of his 
friends and relations, hut paid a visit to Murshi- 
dabad in the company of the 


TliCi Grilzi’s visit to 
Murshidabad and as¬ 
sassination. 


ascetic. The Nawah received 
him with seeming courtesey and 
friendship, but one of his men, 
named Shamsher, killed the Gazi when he least 
suspected foul-play. Thus ended the great 
career of Shamsher Gazi whose name and 
achievements are on record in the Kajamalri—an 
authorised history of the Tipperah llaj—and 


which are very minutely described in this old rural 
song, published in a volume Demy 8vo. of 116 
pages, by Moulvi Lutful Khabir, Slierestadar 
of the judge’s court, Noakhali. Even uj) to 
this time the woodmen who enter the deep 
forest of the Udaipur hills and strike their a.vG 
on big Shal trees there, sometimes find a large 
number of golden coins wiiich the Giizi had 
placed inside their trunks in tlie course of his 
plundering expeditions. The treasures were 
preserved in this way by the help of the 
carpenters, whom the Gazi, it is said, put to 
death immediately after they had cleverly covered 
the openings in the trunks with wood and 
bark in his presence. This he did for fear of 
disclosure and of the carpenters’ appropriating 
the wealth to themselves. 
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There are many ballads and songs composed 
l)y the rural |)<^ople of Bengal, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, which may still l)c i'ound out, 
illuminating some of the obscure co)*ners of the 
the liistory of Bengal. We know that the 
Bhiltas of Sylhet used to record tlie leading 
historical and social events tliat ti’anspired in 
this country from time to time in ballads Avhich 
they had made it their profession to sing from 
door to door. A very stii-ring account of how 
a big zemindar was ])oisoned by his chief 
officer when tlu! former had called upon him to 
sul)mit an account of the money that lui had 
d('falcated, formed the subjcict of one of the 
Bhata songs that Ave lieard in our childhood. The; 

zemindar Avas Babu Jlri,jkumar 

l^ishory Mahalanabis. Tliey 
belonged to tin; village Kirtipasa in the district 
of Backergunge. Tlui song gives a vivid 
account of tlie zemindar’s death in the arms 
of his faithful servant Baburam Bhandari, and 
ladates to the j)rovid('ntial retaliation that came 
upon the chi(d‘ officer, wlio, trying to make his 
escape, fell a victim to a royal tiger of the 
Sundarhans. This song describes events 
that took place more than a hundi-ed years hence. 
There are several Bhata songs that relate to the 
Hoods Avhich inundated particular localities of 
Bengal at diHcrent periods. There ai-e besides 
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those that describe anecdotes of some princes 
and other noble men of the pre-Mnhammadan 
period. One of such that we heard long ago 
related the tragic death of a young and beauti¬ 
ful princess, who in order to escape from a 
tyrant, fell into a tank and drowned herself. 

These songs, which the Ehiitas used to com¬ 
pose and sing in the country- 
have now grown out of 
fashion, and the descendants 
of these ministrels have long ceased to follow 
the profession of their ancestors for lack of 
encouragement. They kept afresh the memory 
of stirring events and historical episodes and 
of village politics that led. to the subversion 
of the power of a particular line of aristo¬ 
cracy and the growth of power of new families 
in their stead. The simple village-folk did not 
care to know what transpired beyond the Hima¬ 
layan ranges or IChaibar Pass, but they knew 
what were the historical events that occurred in 
the province of Bengal in those days when 
newspapers and journals did not bring a r<iport 
of daily occurrences to their doors every day. 


Class I—The Folk-tales. 

We now come to treat the rural literature 
included in class I of our classification. This is 
by far the most important section and deserves 
a prominent and elaborate notice. 
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After the fall of Buddhism, the Hindus felt 
that the whole of their social organism should be 
remodelled according to tiieir own ideas. With 
this object in view they took up the education 
of the masses in tlreir own hands. Not only 
did they oblitei'ate all history of Buddhism from 
the Puranas but the very legends and traditions 
of the country were changed, so that no trace 
of Buddhism might be found in her annals. 
In the temples the images of Buddha were still 
worshipped but the priests called him by the 
wimt thft iiiiKhi ol‘ a Hindu God, such as 

the 9^'^ Visnu. In one place 
place of foik-tnios. p found an image of the 

Buddha worshipped under the name of the femi¬ 
nine deity—Chandi. In the temple of Tilavan- 
de 9 wara at Benares a very glorious image of the 
Buddha is called Jatacankara or (^iva “with 
knotted hair. ” This ‘ -Tata ’ or ‘ knotted hair ’ 
is nothing hut the historic fig tree under wdiich the 
Buddha attained his Nirvana. Though the Bud¬ 
dha is recognised by the Vaisnavas as the ninth in¬ 
carnation of Visnu, the Hindus did not tolerate 
his worship or any thing connected with Bud¬ 
dhism in this country, during the early days of 
Renaissance. The folk-tales were of course still 
told in the Hindu homes conveying the lofty 
ideal of the Buddhistic self-control and sacrifice, 
but the hathahm introduced the stories of 
Dhruba, Prahllad, Harischandra, Ekalavya and 
20 
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a hundred others from the Puranas, which 
emphasised devotion as a more potent factor in 
the salvation of a man than a development of 
his moral qualities. The Pouranic stories indi¬ 
cated the beauty of faith audits power more than 
good action and self-control on which Buddhism 
had laid a far greater stress. So, though tlie 
7'upakathas or folk-tales still found favour in the 
16th and 16th centuries, they ceased to exercise 
the same influence in moulding the characters 
of men and women that they had done in a 
previews age. Poor Malanchamala and Kan- 
chanmala could not hold their own before Sita, 
Savitrl and other heroines of the Pouranic tales, 
though the characters of the former carried an 
undoubted fascination and showed at least an 
equally high ideal of womanhood. 

But the best of these folk-tales are those that 
have for the most part yet remained unwritten. 
Unfortunately, many of the folk-tales which 
have been printed, have lost their genuine forms, 
their compilers have tried to embellish them 
by their scholarship and pedantry. The Muham¬ 
madan half-lettered Munshi as well as the 
Pouranic exponent amongst the Hindus thought 
these tales to be too humble to be brought 
before the public in their original shape, and 
tried to improve upon them by introducing a 
high-flown classical style. The influence of 
Arabic and Persian, no less than that of Sanskrit, 
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has thei'efoi’e greatly marred the simple charm 
of these tales. 

Eor these seven or eight hundred years, the 
Mollas have not allowed the Muhammadan pesan- 
try to accept any story or folk-tale from the 

Tbo Muhannnaden Hindus, developed Under Pou- 
laity liave prosoix'ud rfmic influences. The whole 

the older p<)])ular tales 

amongst fciKuii. Hindu atmosphere of Bengal 

has rung all this time with songs and ballads 
based on the Puranas and the Epics. The 
Muhammadan peasant saw the //air<7-pei'forman- 
ces in tlie homes of their neighbours, but they 
took a superficial and momentary interest in 
them. ■ The kaUiakas gave no permission to 
the Muhammadan rustic to enter the circle 
of their audience, where recitations and songs 
and narrations of Pouriinic stories went on. The 
Bengali Muliammadans, however, amused them¬ 
selves still with those folk-tales that bad been 
transmitted to them from generation to genera¬ 
tion, from times much anterior to the Muham¬ 
madan conquest. 

IVa have got a number of these tales pub¬ 
lished by Muhammadans. They arc evidently 
Hindu and Buddhistic in spirit, though the 
Hinduism to be found in tlumi is different in 
many respects from the type developed by the 
Pouranic Pi,enaissance. They represent the 
earlier forms, and this I have already indicated in 
a previous lecture. 
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Here lies on my table a heap of these tales 
A iLt of some of by Muhammadan writers. We 

tjll0S@ tSllCS. 1 J.1 A TT" — T — 1 

nave the story or luinchana mala 
by Mahammad Munslii and published by 
Maniruddin Ahmad from No. 337, Upper Chit- 
pore Road, Calcutta,—that of Madhumaia by 
Syed Shaha Khandakar Javedali pul)lished from 
165, Masjidbari Street, Calcutta,—of Malancha- 
mala by Aizuddin Munshi and published from 
337, Upper Chitpore Road,—of Shakhisona by 
Mahammad Korban Ah, published from 11, 
Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta,—of (^ita Vasanta 
by Golam Kader, published from 335, Upper 
Chitpore Road, Calcutta. There are besides the 
stories of Malati Kusuma, Chandravall, Lajjil- 
rati, and lots of other’s which in spirit and 
language are quite different from genuine 
Muhammadan tales. 

If it is urged that these tales, most of which 
are Buddhistic, have no reference to gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pan- 

They have been trans- i a i -» i 

laitted, to the Muhaiii- tilGOD. , DLlt Q/PG DciSGO. Oil morclil 

?1Sor:SHo,'"S which appeal to all 

gLiSKrriSil S'oto “f humanity and for that 
reason found an access into the 
homes of the peasantry of Bengal after their 
conversion to Muhammadan faith, I should say 
that this could never be. Why should the M uham¬ 
madan converts whogave up their old religion 
and accepted Muhammadan names, o])literating 


» 
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all traces of their ancient faith and traditions, care 
to introduce the stories of Hindu ])rinces and 
merchants into their zenana ? After they turned 
Muhammadans, not even tiieir own kinsmen 
amongst Hindus would visit them witliin their 
houses, with the ohject of telling to them the 
Hindu folk-tales. The women generally tdl 
these stoi'ies, T)ut no Hindu woman would come 
in contact with aMvdnunmadan home, its kitchen 
savouring of heel’ and chicken roasted in onion- 
juice, at which she shiuhh'red. Besides it is not 
true that tliese stories do not contain refeiamces 
to Hindu gods and goddesses. They sometimes 
do. I ought to tell you here that the Hindus and 
Buddhists often worshipped the same gods and 
goddesses. So that tlu^ mer(' mention of a god 
or goddess does not indicate to which of the 
two religious pantheons the deity lielonged. In 
the story of ICfinchanamala, by Mahammad Munshi 
we find the heroine Kiln chan am illii sulf 'ring all 
that a woman could, from the 

Tin.' to Ml k 1 

Biiuiiior Buckihist^rods maltreatment ol hei’ Imsband, 

atid jg'ochlosscK in thcHti , j . 

stories. wtio, out ol pi^ejuclico arul con- 

tempt, never looked at her face. 
She was a remarkable beauty ; hut she could 
not show herself to her dear lord, who shut his 
eyes against her, following the wicked counsels of 
her sisters-in-law who had reported to him that 
her look was malignant. Despairing of gaining 
love from him, Kanchanamala prayed to the 
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goddess Sarasvatl for taking her away from this 
earth, for she could bear no more. She was 
a nymph and wanted to go hack to her 
father’s place at Alaka. The goddess came; and 
Kanohana must go hack to her father’s home 
with her. But her steps were slow; she glanced 
at her husband and found herself unable to 
move—a deep affection, inspite of all had 
treatment, bound her to him and how could slie 
give up the opportunity of seeing him, though 
he never looked at her ? She now^ prayed for a 
little time to the goddess on some pretext or 
other. Here are the verses which are no doubt 
very old — 

“ Oh goddess, Oh mother, wait a while, I must wear my 
apparel before going to father’s home.” 

And then again that little while passed, tlie 
apparel was worn, but she said again :— 

“ Oh mother. Oh goddess, wait a little more. 

I must wear my eight ornaments before going to 

father’s home.*” 

This attachment to her lord is charming, for 
she secretly wept as she prayed for a little time 
to the goddess whom she had invoked to help 


*"■51? IT'S Vtft, '5t1r5I3 W! 
'sl'tffi Whir’ll I 
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her in going to her father’s home. The merchant 
caught a glimpse of her for the first time in his 
life as she passed out of sight like a flash. He 
had never thought that his wife was so beautiful; 
he was dazzled by lier remarkable beauty, but it 
was now too late. The remorseful husband passed 
through great adventures and perils with hair¬ 
breadth escapes, till he reached the fairy land. 
The condition of gaining his wife bac-k was to 
recognise her and take her by the hand from the 
company of her sisters, all of whom assumed the 
same appearance ; for they were nymphs and 
could take any shape. How could a mortal dis¬ 
cover the subtle difference if any existed at all ? 
She was dancing before the god (^iva with her 
sisters, llupachilnd, the youthful merchant, 
sang a song understood by Kanchanamalai 
alone :— 

“ Dance with one hand raised, my darling, so that I 

may know yon. 

Dance, my darling, behind your sisters so that I may 

know ymi by your position. 

Shut one of your eyes, darling, and dance so that I 

may know you.” 

From a mere mention of (^iva and Sarasvati 
we cannot say to which pantheon, the Hindu or 
the Buddhistic, the deities belonged as they are 
common to both. There are also invocations by 
Kanchana of Parvatl and Ganga in this story. We 
can cite many examples like the above, showing 
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that ill the M^uhammadan versions of the tale, 
the gods and goddesses of the Hindu and Bud¬ 
dhist mythologies have found a place as in the 
Hindu versions themselves. This undoubtedly 
proves that the stories were current amongst the 
Muhammadans of Bengal, hefoi .2 they had 
renounced the older religion. 

The only unfortunate thing about these stories 
is that we have had no opportunity to hear them 
from Muhammadan women. In that case it could 
have been understood they have been preserved by 
the Muhammadan country-folk in their original 
shape. As far as the printed versions go, they have 
not been preserved in this way. The Munshis 
have evidently introduced changes into tlie stories 
on the lines of Arabic and Persian tales ; 
and, as I have already stated, the Hindu 
printed versions themselves are not free from 
Sanskritic influence. In the story of Malatl- 
kusumamala, the heroine Malatl goes by her 
Hindu name, but her husband is called Alam 
which is a Muhammadan name. A clear in¬ 
fluence of Persian is in evidence in the descrip¬ 
tions of the King’s court ; the language which 
is Bengali, has an admixture of Urdu and 
Arabic. But inspite of all these exotic traces, 
the original spirit of the story has, to a very 
considerable extent, been retained. The gander, 
the 'rajahansa,^ has been the traditional carrier 
of all news and a help in love matters, in the 
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Hindu tales ever since the time of Nala-Daina- 
yanti. And here also the bird 
iuciffces ufo'L'stoWer'’' appears discharging the same 
function. Alam, the merchant, 
appears before a ‘ muni^ a Hindu or a Buddhist 
sage, and a tmitric who is engaged in ia/pa or 
religious austerities practised by the people of 
his order, with head bent downwards 
before a lire and legs raised above. These 
self-tormentings characterised the tanLrikas 
of the 8th and 9th centuries, when these stories 
were probably composed, though it cannot be 
said that there are not instances of similar self- 
torture amonst the tantrikas even of this day. 
One curious point in regard to these tales 
compiled by Muhammadans is that we come 
across many examples of Buddhist phraseology 
in them, such for instance is the word ‘ niranjana ’ 
which we find frequently in almost every one 
of these stories. The word is used for God. It 
often occurs in the Buddhist works like the 
^unya purana and Dharmamangala poems. The 
“ nifanjamr usma,” or “ the anger of God¬ 
head,” forms one of the most stirring incidents 
described in the (^unya purana. Another word 
of Buddhist currency is ‘Kaynur’ for Kamarupa, 
which is also to be met with in many of these 
stories. The Hindu and the Buddhist elements, 
as they were before the Pouranic Eenaissance, 
form the characteristic features of these tales. 
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In the story of Jamini Bhana told by Muiishi 
Muhammad Khater Marhun, the nymphs of 
Indra’s heaven, that we find them in a similar 
tale told by Hindu writers, are changed into 
fairies. The deer in this story was a fairy ; 
this will naturally remind one of the nymph 
Avho attracted the attention and love of the 
king Dandi in the guise of a deer. This legend 
of the king Dandi and liis love with a nymph 
of Indra’s heaven, who remained as a deer 
during daytime under a curse, is treated in 
detail in the Bengali Mahabharata. The name 
of the hero—Jamini Bhiln seems to be an abbre¬ 
viation of the word Jamini Bhanu (lit . ‘ Sun of th(; 
night,’ whatever it may mean) and reminds us 
of the hero of the poem of Harillla by Jaynara- 
yan Sen, whose name is Chandra Bhrm (moma- 
sun, an equally meaningless word). The other 
characters of these tales Jagatchandra, M'riga- 
vatl and llukminl bear Hindu names. 

As already stated by me, these folk-tales, 
common to Hindus and Muhammadans alike, 
and a common heritage to them both, have got, 
in the Muhammadan versions, an exotic flavoirr, 
which is unmistakable. The story of Kancliana- 
mala, compiled by Munshi 
Muhammad, has a Hindu 
ground-work, and is esseniially 
a Hindu tale in every sense ; 
but even here the Muhammadan compiler has 
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introduced some of the peculiar ideas current in 
his society. One of the brothers of Rupalal 
goes by the Muhammadan name of Aftab. The 
name Taimus is also a Muhammadan one in the 
story. But these intiovations are after all very 
superficial. Sometimes a deterioration in the 
standard of sexual morality in the Muhamma¬ 
dan versions of these stories is striking. This is 
what has shocked us in several places. The 
Hindu ideal of womanly virtues, of devotion to 
husband, of hralmiachttrya in widowhood, is the 
highest. M^hcther a woman should stick to her 
husband sdected by her parents, or have a free 
choice in the selection of her mate, and change 
one who has ceased to interest her for the latest 
wiimer of her heart, is too complicated a 
question, raised by the modern rationalists, 
for me to enter upon in the present topic. In 
our social organism no doubt a change or 
rather revolution is coming on, and the time- 
honoured traditions and beliefs are now being 
scrutinised in the light of the reformer’s new 
ideas, and the ground we tread upon, liowever 
firm in the past, has grown shaky in the present. 
But let us not fail to appreciate the type of the 
highest devotion and highest sacrifice in women, 
though we may break and rebuild our ideals. 
In the Muhammadan community here, a woman 
may take anotlier mate if her husband dies. The 
fasts and vigils of widowhoood, its austerities 
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and resignation,—the ideals set forth by tlie 
Hindu society, lost all its hold on the lay Muham¬ 
madan converts, and sexual depravity was 
not viewed hy them in their lowest ranks, with 
the same feeling of horror. The Hindu folk¬ 
tales are free from all blemish in this respect. 
They were told hy women to women and 
children, and every word that fell from the lips 
of their tellers was cautious and carefully 
weighed. The purity of these folk-tales strikes 
all the more, when we see that the poems and 
other literary works of the period, written by 
Hindus themselves, are not free from indecency 
and moral defects. The latter works were mostly 
written hy men for men ; the fair sex had 
scarcely any thing to do with them. Temale 
education, as we now understand hy it, viz., a 
knowledge amongst women of the art of reading 
and writing, had not spread so widely in those 
days as to enable the womenfolk to read the 
literature written in the vernacular. The 
writer therefore had not that sense of respon¬ 
sibility that he has at the present day.' When 
men write something for themselves and not for 
the othersex,they may take some license and may 
notobserve the too hard andfast rules of decency. 
But the folk-tales which used to be narrated to 
women, were generally composed with a far 
greater caution and sense of appropriateness 
than the ordinary written literature. In the 
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Muhammadan version we are shocked to find in 
the story of Kanchanamala, descriptions of 
sexual vice that prevailed in the harem of the 
six hrothei’s of Rupalal. This youtli revelled in- 
unrestrained and gross incest with his sisters-in 
law. In the story of (^Ita-Vasanta by Golam 
Kader, Ave are again shocked by the intriguing 
queen’s throwing the two princes into the meshes 
of her abomina))le design. With wliat a sense 
of relief does the reader turn over the pages of 
a Hindu version of the stories. The situations 
are completely changed, and no suggestion of 
wicked indecency is to be found in them. 

We are afraid that our critical review of this 


folk-literature may not appeal to you, as most 


VaHJiTita ,th 
by GoImtji Kadoi*. 


of you are not acquainted Avith 
the stories. I propose here to 
compare several versions of the 


same tales obtained from different sources. First 


of all, let us take for example the story of (^Ita 
Vasanta. There are altogether four versions of 
this story that we have come across. We shall 
first take up the Muliammadan one. It is com¬ 
piled by Golam Kader and published by Afaz- 
uddin Ahmed from 155-1, Musjidbaree Street, 
Calcutta. A brief summary of this tale is given 
here. 

In the city of Shahabad reigned a king 
named Ada Nasa. He got twin sons by his 
queen ; they were called (^Ita and Vasanta. One 
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day the queen saw two birds near her compart¬ 
ment. Seated on the bough of a tree, they 
endearingly touched each other with their beaks 
and seemed bound in great love. They had 
several young ones. The queen was pleased to 
see the happy family. But a few days after, the 
female bird died, and for a day or two her mate 
screamed Avildly in grief; but not long after, 
he brought with him another female bird, and 
they lived as husband and wife, 'ihe new comer 
killed the young ones, one by one, during the 
absence of the male bird. This 
Tho queen’s piesenti- incident' movcd the queen so 
deeply that she fell ill. She 
told the king of her fears, lest if she died and 
he took another mate, the condition of her dear 
sons might be like tliat of the young ones of 
the bird. The king of course swore that this 
could never be, that it Avas impossible that he 
would take another wife, if, God forbidding, 
such a calamity, as she spoke of, cA'er 
happened. 

But the queen really died, and the Biime 
Minister gave a long course of religious advice 
to quiet the mind of the dis- 
Her death and the cousolatc king. His Maiesty 

king’s taking a second t ^ t i • • * 

wife. ‘ distributed chanties amongst 

the poor, and did as he was 
advised for the good of the deceased queen’s 
soul. In course of time, however, the king took 
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another queen. ^Ita and Vasanta had now grown 
up into manhood. The young queen was en¬ 
amoured of the brothers and she did not make 
a secret of it, but plainly told them that sin; 
had conceived a passion for them. The brothers 
were shocked at this confession from tlieir step¬ 
mother and fled from her presence in horror. 
But the infuriated queen maligned them Ijefore 
the king and gave out a false story complaining 
against their conduct. The king was very much 
enraged and gave an order next morning to 
execute the princes, and l)ring their blood before 
him. The executioner took compassion on the 
young princes, killed a goat and 
filled a cup with its blood to be 
shewn to the king, and set tlie 
two brothers at liberty in a 
deep jungle, advising them never to return to 
their motherland. 

The brothers Avandered in the forests for a. 
long time, and heard tAvo birds, ejidoAved Avith 
the power of speech, talking to one another in 
the following strain : “ If some one kills me 

and eats my lieart, he Avill immediately become 
a king,” said the one. “ If 
any one eats me,” said the 
other, “ he will be in pos¬ 
session of a diamond every 
brothers were fine archers. 


The broUiorw led to 
thc^ oxcciitioii'grouiid 
aiiid their escape. 


The eating’ of tlu 
hearts of the iiiagic- 
hirds. 


morning 


The 


They killed the birds, ^ita ate the heart of the 
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first and Vasanta of the second bird. Now 
when the two brothers were straying apart from 
one another for a short while, the royal elephant 
of a neighbouring king’s stall came near (^ita; 
the animal held a string of diamond of the 
value of nine lakhs by its trunk. The king of 
that country had died leaving no issue; the 
minister and the people relied upon Provi¬ 
dence to give them a king, and the elephant was 
let loose on their decision that whomsoever it 
would bring to the palace on its back, he should 
be taken to be their king, elected by God. The 
elephant kneeled down before 
gita is elected a king. ^Ita, put the string of diamond 
round his neck l)y its proboscis 
and carried him on its back to the palace. (^Ita 
was thus installed as the king of that country. 
Vasanta wandered in the jungle in quest of his 
brotner fruitlessly. He passed through great 
hardships and trials. Once he was taken for 
a thief of fruits and of horses, and arrested. 
After escaping from this danger, he came to a 
merchant who gave him shelter willingly, as 
to his great surprise he found that the handsome 
youth presented him with a diamond every day. 
The avaricious merchant made up his mind to 
extort from him information as to where his 
extraordinary treasure lay and insisted on his 
drinking wine so that in a drunken state he 
might make the disclosure. Now the condition 
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of his receiving a diamond every day was that 
this power woiild fail if lie 
vasanta loses his drank wine. Being obliged to 

power of producing t i . 

diamonds. ariiik ixi tlie above way, h© 

lost his power; and the merchant 
finding that he no more gave him any diamond, 
drove him away. He thus wandered about 
like a helpless man and was in great distress. 
The merchant had grown very I’ich by sell¬ 
ing the diamonds and he now purchased a 
ship and planned to go on a sea-voyage for 
trade. But it so happened that, on the eve 
of starting, the ship would not float on the 
sea, and the captain said that unless a human 
sacrifice w^as offered, there was no chance of 
the ship moving on the waters. The merchant’s 
men went to secure a person to be offered 
as sacrifice, and whom should they secure 
but the unfortunate youth Vasanta wdiom 
no kith or kin claimed as their own ? The 
merchant’s wife remonstrated, as he was a 
very handsome youth, but the relentless 
merchant would not listen to her words. He 
was dressed in red robes and garlanded. When 
led to the execution-ground, however, he begged 
of the merchant to spare his 

Led to the execution- JJfg fConfident that if 

ground. ^ 

he simply touched the ship it 
would float by the grace of the Almighty. 
Vasanta was required to prove what he said. As 
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he touched the ship it floated like a thing of 
cork. But Vasanta was not set 
Is saved. at liberty, as the captain said 

that if the ship should again 
get stuck on the shore, his services might bo 
required. 

So Vasanta was on board the ship, and the 
merchant’s daughter took a fancy for him and 
asked her mother to marry her to him. The 
merchant treated the request with contempt. 
Laden with merchandise, the ship came to the 
Chinese shore. The Chinese princess happened 
to see Vasanta from the window of her palace, 
and begged of her father to get her married to 
him. The king called the merchant to him and 
proposed the marriage. He would not listen 
to anything to the contrary. So the marriage 
took place with the usual pomp. And the 
princess with her large dowry started on another 
ship with her husband. The merchant paid a 
visit to them in their ship, and, one day, when 
they w^ere passing through the 

Vasanta into the bottomless 
deep. He now^ asked the 
princess to marry him. The princess had thrown 
a tumba for the support of her husband, and 
declared that she would be right glad to marry 
the merchant after the expiry of a year, the 
term of her vow. Vasanta, with the help of the 
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tumha floated on the sea and mads a narrov' 
escape from being seized and carried ofl by a 
great sea-bird. Once a crocodile bad even sAval- 
lowed him, but be came out with the help of 
the tumha. He floated through the milk-sea, 
the butter-sea, the red-sea-, the blue-sea, in fact 
all the seven seas, till some nymphs, taking 
pity on him, took him to Indra’s heaven where 
the god granted him the boon that his evil 
destiny would soon be over. When he returned 
to earth, after passing through further vicissitudes 
of fortune, he came to the garden of a flower- 
woman, whicli was lying as a Avaste-land and 
desert for many years. But as Va.santa entered 
it, the withered plants all flowej'ed and looked 
fresh and smiling. The flower-woman, coming 
to the spot at that time, felt as il some god had 
visited her deserted garden and worked wonders. 
She welcomed Vasanta, called him nephew, and 
treated him with great hospitality. This tlower- 
woman had a means of access into the nnuchant’s 
harem where the Chinese princess was kept. 
Getting a clue to this, Yasanta sent a message to 
her. And she now' expressed a w'ish to celebrate 
the rites by which her vow was to be comjdeted. 
The merchant was very glad that on the comple¬ 
tion of her vow she w'ould accejjt him as her 
husband. Invitation-letters were issued to all 
princes and (^Ita w'ho W'as now' a king, and 
Adanas, the father of (^ita and Vasanta, as W'el) 
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Vasanta holds 
priestly office. 


tlu? 


as other princes of the country and its influential 
and rich merchants assembled to uitm'ss the 
function. The condition of the ceremony 
required that one who would be able to tell the 
whole story of the princes ^Ita-Vasanta, would 
alone be privileged to hold the 
priestly office. Drummers were 
appointedtoannouncetlK' condi¬ 
tion laid down by the princess by beat of drums, 
and Vasanta came forward to acceirt. tlu^ condi¬ 
tion declaring that he fully knew the story. So 
before the assembled kings and merchanis, he 
commenced to narrate the story of (^Ita-Vasanta 
even from the tinu' when their 
mother had seen the future of 
her sons in the fate of the young 
ones of a bird. As he relatf'd tlie 


The merchniit is be¬ 
headed and the happy 
end for others. 


story of his great mis(!ries, one by one, tJie ('y('s of 
eachoneof that illustrious audiences Irecarm^ tearful 
and many a time he himself bad to stop t.o 
clear his voice, choked with emotion. A viohmt 
feeling was raised in that vast assembly, as 
brother recognised brother, and the king, his 
sons. The gladsome news of the lost being 
found again was announced by the music of 
nahahat orchestra. The king mtlered his wick('d 
wife and the merchant to be beheaded and the 
order was carried out then and there. The king 
elected ^ita to be his successor and Vasanta was 
made his prime minister, The Chinese princess 
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was brought to the palace. Vasanta, however, 
had to tak(> a second wife, for the merchant’s 
daughter had loved him with a whole heart, 
though her father had treated him cruellJ^ 

We shall now In-iefly review another version 
of the story of (^Ita-Vasanta by a Hindu writer. 
This compiler has tri('d his best to maintain his 
dignity as a writer of classical style, and the 
Hnriiiat)) Miuumdar’K lolk-t'ile he heaid in his child* 
hood he has thoroughly recast 
on a poui'anic model, giving it an air of a full- 
fledged Sanskritic story, and eliminating all 
traces of its rural origin. 

The story is not called (^ita-Vasanta. Some¬ 
how or other the author did not like the name of 
(^Ita ; he has changed it into Vijaya. So that 
the story in tliis version goes by the name of 
Vijaya-Vasanta. 

The author is wcdl known in Bengal as a saint 
and a writer of spiritual songs. In the colophon 
of these, he subscribes himself as Pikir Chand 
Fakir. This is, however, his nom de plume ; his 
real name is Harinath Majumdar, but he is more 
familiarly known as Kangal Harinath. 

He wrote the story in 1859, wdien its first 
edition was published, and a fourteenth edition 
was called for in 1913, long after the death of 
the author. The book Vijaya-Vasanta was very 
popular at one time. The author’s chief credit 
lies in his power of creating pathos in an 
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extraordinary manner. No one can read the book 
without being literally swept away by emotion 
and by a feeling of compassion for the sufferings 
of the two forlorn children, especially Vasanta, 
the youngest child. But we are not concerned 
with the pathos of the story. A brief summary 
of this version is given below. 

Parikshit, the king, one day went to the forests 
for hunting. He put a dead serpent round the 
neck of a saint, who, merged in contemplation, 
had not heard the king’s recpuest to give him 
some drinking water. The sage’s young son 
(^rngi came to the spot that moment, and, seeing 
his father insulted by the king, cursed him say¬ 
ing that he Avould he stung by a serpent within 
aweekanddie. Noav the sage heard this curse 
uttered by his son and reprimanded him for this 
cruelty. He referred to a curse once uttered 
by two young ascetics, leading to disastrous con¬ 
sequences in respect of the Gandharva King 
Chitraratha, his wife and brother. The king 
sporting in a river with his wife had not paid 
heed to the young sages, and had thrown out water 
on the persons of their Holinesses in course of 
„ , his sports. Chitraratha and his 

^rngi—the young ^ 

sage hears from his brothers Were bom into the 

father—the story of 

the Gandharva King Avoi’ld of mortals as Vijaya and 
chiuaratha. Vasanta. Chitraratlia’s former 

wife became in the world a princess Avho was 
married to Vijaya in his youth. “ What were 
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the sufierings of these three ?” asked (^rngi and 
his father gave the following account. 

“ The king Jayasen of Jaypur got two sons, 
Vijaya and Vasanta. The good queen, their 
mother, died shortly after, and the king was dis¬ 
consolate over her death for some time and his 
minister gave him a course of advice to alle¬ 
viate his grief. Sometime after, the king, at the 
advice of his family-priest Dhauma, took another 
wife. The old maid-servant of the house (^anta 
took charge of the young princes and was very 
devoted to them. Durlata, a maid-servant of the 
new queen, advised her to take prompt steps to 
remove Vijaya and Vasanta from the palace for 
ever, by means fair or foul. Eor these children 
would, she said, stand in the way of her own 
sons, when horn, succeeding to the throne. The 

queen took her advice and shut 
The step-mother’s hei’self Up in the “ room of 

anger,” and, w'hen the king 
enquired about the cause of her sorrow, gave 
out a false story stating how she had been 
insulted by the children. The king, who was 
helpless in her hands, ordered the kotwal to 
arrest them and execute them in the morning. 
When they were bound with chains, Vasanta 
who was only four years old, said, “ I will 
tell pappa how you treat me ; see my hands 
are bleeding.” (^anta interposed and tried to 
take away the children from the koiwal 
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who kicked her out. The bovs were thrown into 
a dungeon and Yasanta said to Vijaya, “ Brother, 
take away my chains. I cannot bear the pain.” 
Yijaya heard him lament, and swooned away in 
grief. The next day they were brought before the 
king who gave the order to behead them at 
once. Yijaya said, “ Punish me, sire, as you will 
like, but not Yasanta, innocent as innocence 
itself.” Yasanta showed the blood on his hand 
and said, “ Pappa, punish the kohcal and take me 
to your care. See I am in great fear and pain.” 
But the king did not even look at the princes 
and was inexorable ; his order must be carried 
out at once. The courtiers were greatly moved 
and they interceded in behalf of the princes. 
But the king said, “ If some body else had 
insulted the queen, what would be his fate ? 

I cannot show partiality to- 

Banished from the i t j i i 

capital and sufferings wards Hij own Children ; that 
in the foiests. would not be just.” So the just 

monarch’s order was on the point of’ being exe¬ 
cuted, but the prime minister strongly con¬ 
demned it, and the king had to yield a little. 
Order of execution was changed to one of banish¬ 
ment for life. The two boys were let loose in a 
jungle, far off from the capital. They came to 
the foot of a mountain where the valley was 
pleasant to see, with a spring of pure and trans¬ 
parent water. Yijaya left Yasanta for a little 
time and went in quest of food. The latter sat 
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there waiting, and tasted a fruit that had dropped 
from a near tree and became senseless,—the Fruit 
was poisonous. When Vijaya saw his little 
brother in that condition on his return, he con¬ 
cluded that he must have been stung- by a 
serpent. Seeing no help, he lamented, saying, 
“ My darling, pappa did not show you any alTee- 
tion when you appealed to him ; is it for this 
that, in Avounded Feelings, you are leaving tliis 
world ? Wait, I am coming to you; alas, where 
now is ^anta?” Saying this, he resolved to 
commit suicide. Just at that moment an ascetic 
appeared there and .said, “ Desist, my child, f)-om 
the mad course. Self-murder is unright(!Ous.” 
He gave some medicine to Vasanta by which he 
recovered, for he was not dead, but senseless. 
The sage gave the brothers shelter for the night. 
In the morning they again started in <iuest of 
some habitation of men. For miles and miles 
there spread a deep jungle from which they 
found no mij out. In the night they climbed a 
tree, and hisses of cobra and the yell of wolves 
and a mingled uproar of other ferocious animals 
were heard around. Vijaya realised the sikia- 
tion and looked greatly embarrassed. Vasanta, 
who thought himself quite safe in the care of his 
brother, just as a baby in the arms of its mother, 
said, “ Brother, if there is any danger, Avhy not 
call (^anta to our aid ?” In the morning Vasanta 
felt so thirsty that he could not speak. Upon 
23 
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this Vijaya went in quest of a little drinking 
water, and when leaving Vasanta alone, he 
prayed, “ Oh god, keep my little brother safe, do 
whatever you like with me.” But as Vijaya 
had gone some way, an elephant gorgeously 
caparisoned ran towards him, and, gently taking 
him up by his trunk, placed him on the rich hmoda 
on its back. It then walked rapidly towards 
the city. The people there on the death of the 
king, had set the elephant of the Royal stall to 
find out a king in that way, and 

The elder brother is i -vr** j t n 

installed as a King. WilBll V BlltorCCl tll6 City^ 

loud were the exclamations of 
joy in the public streets and he was immediately 
installed as king. 

The folk-tale ends here, and the remaining 
portion, tagged to it, is purely a creation of the 
writer’s fancy on a classical model ; though at the 
end, following the spirit of the folk-tale, he makes 
Vijaya, and Vasanta to be restored 
to the old king their father, who 
becomes repentant and receives them cordially. 
The wicked queen is punished as a matter of course. 

The next version of this stoi-y we find in the 
Rev. Lalbehary De’s folk-tales. It is called (^wet- 
Basanta; but the right word is ‘ (^ita ’ which means 
‘cold’ and not ‘Cwet’ Avhich 
means ‘white.’ This ancient 
story is still told in the back¬ 
ward villages of Bengal and there we find the 


The End. 
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Tie as ‘ (^ita.’ Besides there is a sense in the 
nes ^ita and Yasanta as each signifies a 

son. The story told by Lalbehary Be may be 
efly summarised as follows. 

Once a merchant married a remarkable girl, 
0 was born of an egg of a bird called tim-timi. 
3 was very handsome and accomplished, and 
^e birth to two sons, ^Ita and Yasanta. But 
cortunately she died not long after the twin 
thers had been born. The merchant married 
dn, and after a few years lost all aifeetion for 
sons of his former wife. (^Ita had by this time 
wn into manhood and married a beautiful girl. 
About this time a fisherman brought a fish 
ivonderful properties. “ If any one eats it,” 
1 he, “ when he laughs, maniks will drop from 
mouth, and when he weeps, pearls will drop 
tn his eyes.” The two brothers (^Ita and 
Santa secured the fish and partook of it. Their 
p-mother was very jealous of them as they 
’e sure to inherit the wealth of the merchant 
3 r his death. So she frequently quarrelled 
h them and one day she expressed her resolu- 
1 at a moment of great anger, “ Wait, wait, 
.t, when the head of the family comes home, 
'ill make him shed the blood of you both 
before I give him water to 
Tlie toothers took 
fright at this utterance of their 
D-mother knowing what an influence she had 
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over their father. So they fled from home in 
the night and (pita’s wife also accompanied them. 
They wandered about in the wilderness and as 
(pita’s wife was awfully thii'sty, her husband left 
them in order to seek water somewhere near; 
but just as he had gone a few paces, an elephant 
gorgeously caparisoned, came to him, and taking 
him gently by its trunk, placed him on its back 
and then ran swiftly towards the city. The 
elephant was the ‘ king-maker ’ in that country. 
But for sometime past a tragic event oecun*ed 
in the palace every morning, 
a Sng. The elephant carried a man 

on its back every day and he 
was duly installed as king. He spent the night 
with the queen and it was found every morning 
that the king had died in the night, (^ita was 
also duly installed as king and was in the room 
of the queen that night. He, however, did not 
sleep but watched. In the depth of the night a thin 
thread-like substance came out of the left nostril 
of the queen ; it increased in bulk till it assumed 
the shape of a terrible cobra and approached the 
new king. Before however, it could reach him, 
(^Ita drew out his sword and cut it to pieces. 
The next morning the people of the city expected 
to see the corpse of the king, as usual, but they 
were glad beyond measure to see him living. He 
told them of what had happened to the former 
kings elected, and showed them the proof of his 
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valorous act by bringing the cup in which the 
serpent’s body, cut to pieces, was preserved by 
him in the night previous. 

Vasanta and his brother’s wife, left alone, 
became tired of waiting for ^Tbi, and as the 
wife was very thirsty as well as an.vious for news 
about her husband, Vasanta left her, to mak(; 
enquiries about his brother and to fetch waba', if 
available, from some neighbouring tank. lb? 
stood near a river, and not meeting his brotlu'r 


began to shed tears; these became pearls insta,nt- 
ly. A merchant saw him in thal condition, 
seized him Avith his pearls and carried him away 
in his ship. Clta’s Avife Avas in 

Oita’s wife gives t , ’ i ii i 

birth to a son who is extreme distress a,nd allaloiHiin 


kidnapped. 


that wilderness sIkj ga\’(' In’i-tb 


to a son. She became senseless in. consequence ; 


and the/ooitwei of the neighbouring city .seising 
her in unconscious state, lying in the forest Avith 
an extraordinarily beautiful baby by her side, 
kidnapped the baby and fled aiA^ay. 'J’hts kol.iml 
had no child and he adopted the baby as his son. 
Time passed on, and the boy greiv to )n<inhood. 
He overheard a conversation at this stages of 


affairs, between two calves in the coav-sIuxI 


attached to his house, in which his whole family- 
history was revealed to him. He came to know 
that his mother had been saved from a tragic 
end by a compassionate Brahmin in Avdiose house 
she still served as a maid servant. He also came 
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to knoAvliow his uncle Vasanta was kept confined 
and was alternately flogged and tickled by the 
merchant, in order to yield pearls and rubies, for 
his tears produced the one and his laughs the other. 
The young man instantly applied to the king who 
Avas none else than ^Ita himself. He listened to 
the strange story with attention and then sent men 
to the merchant’s house to search his dungeon. As 
Vasanta Avas brought out from 

The re-miion. ., . • / j i 

there, Cita instantly recognised 
him though he looked greatly reduced and pale. 
Prom the Brahmin’s house the king recovered 
his lost wife. How glad was he now to find 
again his own wife, brother and son so long 
known as the hotioaVs son. 'J'he merchant, Avho 
had so cruelly treated Vasanta Avas buried alive in 
a pit which was filled up with earth and thorns. 

Yet a fourth version of the story of (^Ita- 
Vasanta we find in the collec- 
veraton!”"'' Ranjan s Babu Dakshina llanjan 

Mitra Majumdar. It is in his 
first series of folk tales that appeared under the 
name of “ Thakurmar Jhuli,” or “ the grand¬ 
mother’s bag.” The story runs thus : 

A king had two wives, the more favoured one 
was the Suo Rani, who had three sons; they 
Avere lean like jute stalks or bamboo-leaves. But 
the less lucky wife, the Duo Rani had two sons, 
handsome as cherubs. They were called ^ita 
and Vasanta. Their step-mother was very 
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jealous of them. So slie first tried to remove 
their mothcn’ from the palace. One day as hoth 
the queens were batliing, the Suo Jlaai on the 
pretext of doiii!,^ the hair of her co-wife, tied a. 
ma^ic root with, lierhair; the Duo Rani instantlv 
turned into a bird called tlie 
inxi t!.t' tuM-lnMi ?mkI !le\v a.\VMy. J lie 
Rani g-ave the report that 
her co-wife was drowned ; and 
the king was now absolutely in her liands. She 
one day told a false story against the brothers 
^Ita and Vasanta, complaining that they had 
grossly insulted her. She demanded of the king 
an order for the immediate execution of the 
brothers and the king saw no way but to comply 
with her wishes. The execiitioner took them to 
a deep forest and said “ Princes, I was present 
in the palace when you were born ; I was at one 
time in charge of you ; I cannot apply sword to 
your throat, whatever may befall me. Here take 
this bark-dress. No one will recognise you as 
princes in this dress. Go as fast as your legs 
can carry you to the farthest end of this jungle, 
and choose a safe place.” Saying so, he unbound 
them, and set them at liberty. The executioner 
took a quantity of blood, killing a dog and a jackal 
on the spot, and made it over 
The escape. quecn wlio was now 

satisfied that Duo Rani’s sons were now removed 
from this world for good. 
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Now the two princes went on, hut the end of 
the forest was not seen. Vasanta liecame very 
thirsty and wanted (^ita to get for him some 
water from the neighbourhood. He was not only 
thirsty, hut so exhausted that he could not pro¬ 
ceed any further, (^ita left him there and went 
in quest of Avater. He saAA" water-fowls coming 
from some place and understood by that sign 
that Avater was near. But on his AA^ay he saw a 
white elephant running toAVards him Avith a rich 
howda on its back. The elephant took him by 
the trunk and, placing him on its back, quickly 
walked towards the near city. This white 
elephant was the ‘ king-maker ’ and as the king 
of that country had died without leaving an heir 
to succeed to his throne, it was let loose to find 
out a king for the people. The elephant wandered 
about, from place to place every day, and return¬ 
ed in the evening without carry- 
^ mg any one on itvS back, tor he 

could not discover the mark of royalty in any 
person up to noAV. The sagacious animal after 
a long search found such signs in (^Ita, so as soon 
as he was brought to the city, he was duly 
installed on the throne. All this time Vasanta 
was in great distress and Avas on the point of 
death by starvation and thirst, when an ascetic 
took care of him and kept him in his hermitage. 

Now the bird tun-ttmi, to which the Duo 
Rapi was transformed by Suo Rani’s witchcraft, 
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R u pavati’s conditi on. 


was caught by a princess named Rupavati. 
The king, her father, had proclaimed her saymn- 
vara, or election of a bridegroom by herself from 
an iissembly of invited princes. Many kings 
had come there and many a prince and nobleman 
stood suitors for the hand of Rupavati. But 
E-upavatl, before she visited the court to elect her 
bridegroom, had asked the tuntuni bird “ Whom 
shall I elect as my husband, bird ?” The timhmi 
gifted with the power of speech, 
said, “ One that will ])ring you 
a rare pearl that grows on the head of an elepliant 
on the sea-coast, will be your bridegroom, and 
none other.” So l)efore the assembled princes, 
Rupavatl declared her condition, hut she added, 
“ He who will seek the pearl but fail, will bo my 
slave.” Many a prince went to the sea-shore and 
saw the elephant but could not secure; the pearl. 
They became slaves of the princess Bupavati. 

Now when (^Ita, who was the paramount 
king in that country, heard all these, he was 
very angry and said, “ Why should she make 


the sons of my feudal chiefs, the Bhaia kings, 
slaves ? ” He accoixlingly got Rupavatl arrested 
and kept her in a compartment of the palace 
all alone. Now Vasanta one day overheard 
the conversation of two birds, (^uka and (^ari. 
In this conversation they disclosed the secret 
by which the pearl on the head of the elephant 
could be secured. There was a favoured spot 
24 
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in the milk-white sea, in which there grew a 
thousand lotuses in full bloom. The one in 
the middle was of the colour of gold. There 
the white elephant with the pearl on its head 
played with the lotus of golden hue. 

Vasanta learned the secret. He took from the 
ascetic, in whose hermitage he lived, his magic 
trident, and with it succeeded in reaching that 
spot in the milk-white sea. As soon as the 
sea was touched by the trident, it became dry. 
The elephant itself turned into a golden lotus, 
with the rare pearl inside it. Vasanta took it up 
and when marching over the sands of the sea 
he heard a cry, “ We are your brothers trans¬ 
formed into fish ; take us with you.” Vasanta 
„ ^ ^ „ dug the sands and found three 

rare pearl. golden fish. He took thcm 

with him. 


Now after (^itaand Vasanta were driven from 
the palace of their father, he lost his kingdom 
and fled away in order to hide his shame. 
The Suo Rani, reduced to abject poverty, 
begged from door to door with the three princes, 
her sons, for livelihood. She came in this way 
to the seashore. The sea roared in rage and 


The transformation 


coming over the banks swal- 


of the step-brothers lowed them bv its waves. 

mto fish. ^ 

These three princes had been 


reduced to the shapes of fish, whom the prince 


Vasanta now took with him. 
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Now the king ^Ita one day had gone a-hiint- 
ing into the depth of a forest; he came near a 
big tree which he at once recognised to be the 
very one under which he had left Vasanta, 
and had gone from there in quest of water, years 
ago. The recollection of his brother came back 
to him and he was overpowered by grief. TTis 
men, howevei’, came to his help and took him 
to his capital, where he shut himself up in a 
compartment of the palace, and for seven days 
saw no one, nor ate anything,—for his grief 
was great. 

At this time Vasanta came up to the palace 
and said to the royal guard, that he wanted to 
visit the king. He had come with the pearl 
which Eiupavatl wanted, besides he had brought 
the three golden fish with him. The guard 
requested him to wait for seven days. This he 
did and when the king broke his fast, the three 
golden fish were presented to him. They were 
made over to a maid servant of the palace. 
As soon as she tried to cut one of the fish and 
dress it she heard it saying, “ I am the king’s 
brother, do not kill me.” The astonished maid 
servant brought this to the notice of the king, 
who wanted to see the man who had presented 
the fish. Vasanta came before (^Ita, and there 
was great pathos as brother recognised brother.' 
And as soon as they touched the fish, these 
assumed their own forms as their step-brothers. 
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The rennion. 


“Our mother died of grief. 


Aud where is our mother, Suo Rani?” 

asked (^ita and Vasanta. And 
the reply of the princes was 
“Where is our 
father, the king ? ” He lost his kingdom and 
has gone away, nobody knows where.” 

(^Ita and Vasanta shed tears of joy at 
meeting with, each other, a.nd of sorrow over the 
fate of their parents alternately. Vasanta now 
asked his brother to release Rupavatl, which 
was fortwith done. Vasanta knocked at her 
doors and exclaimed, “ See, bride, I have come 
with the rare pearl that you wanted, make me 
your husband.” Rupavatl turned to the timtuni 
and asked if the youth had really got the pearl 
and was to be her bridegroom. “ O yes ” cried 
the bird. Whereon Rupavatl welcomed him 
and put the garland of flowers, that she had 
wreathed, round his neck as a sign of choosing 
him to be her husband. Rupavatl Avas so glad 
that out of gratitude to the bird who had helped 
her to get such an excellent husband, she bathed 
it in milk and scented it with perfumes witli her 
own hands ; and in doing so she found some¬ 
thing tied wdth the feather on its head. She 
_ ' . took it out and lo! as soon as 

restored to her human shc had doue SO, tho DuO Rjlni 


forna. 


once again gained h(!r 


own 


foi'm. She said that she was the motinn’ of 
(^Ita and Vasanta and the news spread with the 
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speed of lightning, thi’oughout the whole city. And 
(^Ita and Vasanta and their step brothers were 
in a moment down upon their knees before her, 
weeping in joy to meet their mother whom they 
had taken to be dead. The old king who had 
been wandering like an ascetic came back to 
meet his lost family. ^Ita and Vasanta and the 
three young princes, their step-brothers, helped 
him to gain his lost kingdom back and they 
lived long years in happiness and prosperity. 

It will appear from the four tales summarised 
above, that there is little room for doubting that 
all of these are different versions of one and 
the same story. An alien influence is distinctly 
marked in the Muhammadan version. The way 
in which the step-mother shamelessly offered 
her love to the two princes has not been 
mentioned in my summary for the sake; of 
decency. The wickedness of the woman, her 
unrestrained passion, coquetry and vulgarism 
are of a shocking character. Such a tale 
could not be told in a Hindu household. The 
way in which the merchant’s daughter and the 
Chinese princess declared their love for Vasanta 
in the Mxxhammadan version also discloses a lack 
of that self-control which characterises the 
heroines of the Hindu folk-tales. We need not 

Tho toguaKo of 0,6 Comment on the language of 
Muhaiiimatian version, Muhammadau vcrsiou. It 

is no doubt Bengali but bears in a large measure 
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an admixture of Arabis and Persian words. As 
a specimen we may quote a few lines;— 

i 

li 

(At ctf«t ®rfl I 

II 

ct:^ I 

'srfc^-^ 5lsi ^ li 

c’t?rtwf^ Kl ^sTf^p’^wi I 

# 1 ^ ^ ¥f 5(1 II 

(£!Us^ '©f^ral Jflfi ^ ^ ^ I 

cm w ^(1^ cstc'^r 

Nor is the next version—that by Harinath 
Mazumdar—less interesting from the point of 
view of the changes and innovations introduced 
into a simple folk-tale. The author is resolved 
upon improving the rural story by his pedantry 
and scholarly knowledge of Sanskrit. A tale, 
to possess an air of authority, and classical 
dignity, in his opinion, must be derived from 
Pauranic sources. So he altogether conceals 
the fact that he had heard the 

The version of Han- 

nati Majunidar. stoiw Originally from the old 

women of the country-side. He puts the 
whole story in the mouth of that unweary 
sage Vaisampayana, who has from age 
to age added to and replenished the store of 
tales in the Mahavarata. Vaisampayna tells 
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and Janmejaya h('ars. From hoary antiquity 
down to the year 1859, when Aljaya-Vasanta 
■was written by Hariiiath Maznmdar, ihe teller 
and the listener had sat facing cad) other ; and 
we are not sure which to admire the most—the 
power of narration without a limit, oi- Hiat of 
attentive hearing which Icnon s no fatigue or 
weariness. The Gandharva Icing is introduced ; 
and following the characteristic ti-aditio.ns of 
the Pauranic Renaissance that all evils of 
the world are brought on hy tlie curses of 
Brahmins, Harinath ti-aces the careei* of ^ita 
and Vasanta before tluw were hoim on ihe eai-th, 
and makes them victims to Bi-ahminic ire. But 

the changes are not mcrelv 

Tlic Panrilnic do * i • j* 

mciits introduced tllCSe. All (leSCriptiOllS Of mCU 
into this version. , i i* i 

and women and ol: nature are 


indebted to Sanskritic sources lor, their elegance 
and classical style. The characters cite Pauranic 
stories by way of refei’ence in their daily con- 
vei’sations. They are all up-to-date and show 
a liking for modern topics as w'ell. 'Dissertations 
on patriotism are given on j). SO, on female 
education on pp. 107-110, on widow remarriage 
on p. 85. Other burning questions of the day 
are also treated hy the author whenever an 
opportunity presents itself. The king Vijaya- 

Thoup.to-datcquos- chaudra and his wife, Bimala 
visit the prison-houses of thdr 
capital and give sermons to impi'ove the morals 
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of the prisoners. His Maje.sty makes a laudahle 
and vigorous effort to spread a knowledge of 
science and general geography amongst his people. 
In one place (p. 84) we find a character crying 
hoarse against the rite of Sat! on the lines of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy. The names of the characters are 
elegant Sanskritic words; Vijayachandra, Ramanx- 
mohan and Vimala may he cited as e.varnples. 
The king’s pi’iest is Dhouma of the Paurilnic 
tradition. Harinath is not only a pupil of Sanskrit 
poems and the Purilnas. Ixut shows his knowledge 
of Kalidasa’s poetry by referring to iidiimiUtta-AXiA 
(igramalata, the creeper of the king’s garden and 
that of a hermitage, in a passage of his work (p.99). 
He belonged to the society of educated Bengal 
in the early part of the 19th century and the 
age spoke through him. So how could he help 
giving all that was fashionable in the cultured 
society of his times in a worlc which, though 
based on an ancient rui^al story, was recast and 
re-written with a view to entertain the young- 
men of his generation. The stylo has the 
stamp of that of Vidya-sagara, refined, rigidly 
accurate and heavy Avith pompous classical 
Avords. We need only quote the first sentence 
which is typical of the style of the entire work. 

Specimen of Ian- 
Suage. 

I” 
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This reminds us at once of the characteristic 
style of Vidya-sagara’s Sakuntalil and Sitar 
Vanavasa. The rural element in which,diowever, 
lay the unassuming poetry and simplicity of the 
people was out of favour in the early part of the 
18th century, and Harinath as an exponent of 
the taste of his times changed the manmn. and 
style of narration of the folk-tale by giving in it 
a preponderance of Sanskritic words. But as stat¬ 
ed by me in the foregoing portion of tliis lecture, 
the work of Harinath possesses remarkable pathos 
in the earlier cliapters, such as only Vidya- 
sagara alone could show in some of his finest 
works. 

Next if we take up the version of the story- 
given by the Rev. Lalhehari I.)e, wo find ihat 
his account is not alwa 5 ^s an 
accurate one. True, he repro¬ 
duced it as he heard it, hut being a C-hristian, 
he could not always get the materials of the 
folk-tales at first-hand. In his version we lintl a 
portion of the story of Malati Kusuma dove-tailed 
into that of ^xta-Vasanta. The account of a balxy 
who was kidnapped by a nobleman from the 
arras of its mother, lying senseless after delivery, 
and the subsequent union of the mother with 
her son grown up to manhood, forms a part of 
many old folk-tales in Bengal. This account 
we also find in the story of (^ankhamala in 
Dakshinaranjan’s second collection called the 
25 


Lalhehari De’s Story. 
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Th.ikiu'dadar -Tlmli or the s>-rajul-fath('r’s hag. 
We think that this episode was originally a part 
of the story of Oankhamala from which it was 
taken and joined to other stories. But whatever 
it he, the Bev. Mr. I)e has described in this 
story how the kidnapped child, when hc! gnnv up 
to proper age, conceived a passion for his 
own mother without knowing her to he so. 
This seems very repelling. And as we have 
condemned a similar thing in the Muhammadan 
version of this story we do it also here, though 
it must be said to the credit of the Rev. Mr. T)e 
that he has dealt with this part of the story 
very cautiously so that its impropriety has not 
become too prominent. Mr. De tells us that 
his old friend Sambhu’s mother from whom 
he had heard many folk tales had died before he 
collected the stories for his Avork, “ The Eolk- 
tales of Bengal,” and that therefore he had to 
depend for them upon a Christian woman who 
evidently had lost some of her old memories. At 
least she could not have given him a strictly 
faithful version of the Hindu folk-tales, 'rhc 
episode of one of the brother’s eating the flesh 
of a bird or fish by which he got the power of 
producing rubies and pearls by smiles and tears 
is analogous to the European story of the Salad 
in the Grimm Brothers’ Collections. 

Last of all is the version of Daksinaranjan 
Mitra Majumdar. It is not affected by any 
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pedantry or scholarship in classic literature or 
any modern propagandism; for 
Dakshinaranj an' Mitra Majumdar is too humble 

a scholar to aim at higher 
things. He is in love with the tales as they are 
related by the rural people of the lower Gangetic 
valley, and gives a faithful version of what he 
has heard, iv'or do his stories bear any exotic 
influence—Persian, Arabic, or even Sanskritic. 
The language is that in which our grandmothers 
used to tell tales,—simple, even archaic, full of 
naive rural charms, and always to the point. 
There is nowhere a display of vain learning or 
straying out of the main subject in order to hold 
disquisitions on the burning questions of the 
day. But as we shall have to deal with his 
folk-tales more elaborately in course of our 
lectures, Ave cut short our comments here. 

There are many folk-tales which Ave have 
got in common from the Hindu 
and Muhammadan sources, and 
this we have already noticed. 
Another very interesting story repeated by many 
writers is that of Sakhi-sona. The compiler 
of the Muhammadan version is. one Muhammad 
Korban Ali—an inhabitant of Butuni in the sub¬ 
division of Manikgani, Pergannah Sindurijan 
in the district of Dacca. The story of .Sakhi- 
sona that he gives, is briefly summarised 
as follows. 


The story of Saklii 
Sons. 
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Ill a place called Taef, there lived a poor man. 

named Syed. He had a ivife, and 
All's version. olse in the tamily. As they 

were in extremely indigent 
circumstanes, Syed had frequently, to hear 
insulting treatment from his wife who was a 
shrew. One day when Syed could by no means 
secure food, his tai’t-tempered wife rebuked and 
insulted him grossly, taking him to task for indulg¬ 
ing in the luxury of a wife before lie could provide 
for her comforts. Syed bore the insult quietly but 
resolved to put an end to his wife’s life and thus be 
saved from the state of things 

Syed carried home a . i t 

cobra to kill hivS wife. tllSifc QCCllI*r6Cl QVQTy Ho 

accordingly secured a poisonous 
cobra and put it inside an earthen pot and carried 
it home. He planned to open the cover of the 
pot at the dead of the night, and to place it near 
his sleeping wife. But when at midnight he 
actually opened the cover, instead of the veno¬ 
mous animal that was inside the pet, he found 
it filled with gold coins. He was of course very 
glad at the discovery, and his wife’s anger against 
him was all gone when he pimduced the pot 
before her, and said that he had earned the 
wealth by great labour. By 
‘ Syed’s order, Iiis wife took the 

pot to the palace of the Badsha 
of that country and sold the gold coins to his 
Begum for a thousand rupees. 
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The Begum thought that she had made a 
bargain, and kept the wealth in her iron safe, 
and when in the morning she brought it out to 
show to the Badsha, he, instead of finding 
the gold coins that she had seen there the day 
before, found in it a smiling baby—a girl of 
exquisite beauty. The King who was child¬ 
less was right glad to have this baby,—far more 
glad than if the pot had actually contained gold 
as had been reported to him by his wife. 'I'he 
news was announced througbout the capital that 
a girl was born to the Begum and there? were 
great rejoicings in the palace 
the earthen pot. ovei* tliLs eveiit. The girl was 

named Sakhi-sona. Just at the 
moment when the king’s palace resounded withtlie 
music of the uahabed orchestra announcing th(i 
glad news, the mansion of the Uzir of th(i king’s 
court witnessed similar festivities, though on a 
much smaller scale, on tin? occasio n of a son being 
born to him. This son was called Mfinik. The 
Badsha’s astrologers prophesied that Sakhi-.sona, 
who was born under the influence of the Scor¬ 
pion, would elope with a youth when she 
had reached womanhood. 

The Uzir’s son JVIanik and the princess 
Sakhi-sona read in the same Mokhtab. When 
they grew up to youth, they fell in love with each 
other; but one could not speak of “ the passion 
that burnt within” to the other for shame. 
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One day, however, an opportunity presented 
itself. Sakhi-sona’s paper in the school dropped 
from her hands below, and she asked Manik to 
get it from the ground and hand it to her. 
Manik eyed her with a look in which a longing 
desire was hardly suppressed, 
Msuikand Sakhi-sons and Said, that if she promised 

in love with one , , ^ j i • i i i 

another. to pledge sometning«-to liim, no 

would do so. Sakhi-sona agreed 
knowing full well the significance of his sugges¬ 
tive words, and froju thence they met in a compart¬ 
ment of the palace every day. A maid-servant 
of the princess one day dicovered their intrigue 
and advised them to go a,way from the palace 
as they were sure to be detected some day or 
other. 

Sakhi-sona dressed herself asayoung valox’ous 
youth with a swmrd hanging by her side and 
Manik was also similarly dressed. Both mounbxl 
swift horses and left the palace at the dead of the 
, , night. From a deep jungle 

they came out after a day’s 
fatiguing ride and coming near a cottage stoppc^d 
there. The old lady of the house seemed very 
hospitable, but she was the mother of seven 
dacoits who just at that moment were not in the 
house. She gave her guests wet find andjice 
mixed with grains of stones, so that it took them 
considerable time to kindle a fire and cook the 
rice. But a w'oman of that house had whispered 
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ill tlieiv ears that the liouse belonged to dacoits 
who would soon return and rob Ihein of every 
thing they had. Manik and Sakhi-sona instantly 
mounted their horses and fled away ; but the old 
woman had, before their departure, tied a 
small bundle of mustard-seed to the tail of 
each of the horses. So, as they proceeded, the 
.seeds fell on the ground marking their path, 
without their knowledge of the device of the 
cunning old woman. The dacoits, seven brothers, 
returned home, and their mother regretted their 
lateness in coming back, saying tliat the guests 
who had escaped, were enor- 

tiit/diieoi'ts niously rich, their crowns, and 

necklaces sparkled witli pearls 
and diamonds. The seven brothers lost no time but 
mounting the swiftest horses in their stalls march¬ 
ed with the speed of lightening and overtook the 
princess and Manik. A fierce skirmish ensued, and 
Manik who was a superior .swordsman killed six 
of the robbers : hut the seventh who was a lame 
man, implored for mercy and 

MTinik kills six and i t t • to ^ i i • 

is killed by the Maiiik granted him lire. Sakhi- 

seventh. _ , « , . , , 

sona was not for showing him 
any mercy, but Manik was kind to him and ap¬ 
pointed him to be in charge of the horses to give 
them food and drink. But the dacoit felt a flame 
of passion for Sakhi-sona, and secretly planned 
to kill Manik and seize her. So when one day 
Manik had fallen asleep and Sakhi-sona was busy 
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in tlie kitchen, the dacoit took a sword and cut 
otT tlie head of Manik. Sakhi-sona lamented the 
loss of her husband and killed t he lame dacoit 
and then prayed to yod to restore her hus¬ 
band’s life. A pir (saint) came thei-e at this 
stage of affairs and taking pity on Sakhi-sona, 
restored Manik to life. '^I’he couple were now 
happy beyond measure on being restored to 
each other, and they rode th('ir liorses again till 
they came to the cottage of a flow^er-woman 
named Champa. She at once 

Mflnik roBtored bo . , . ^ *\r-. -i 

life and is transformed COnC0iV6(l pflSSlOn tOl‘ AljllllK, 

into a, inontoy. witchci’aft tumcd him 

into a monkey; Sakhi-sona, who was not just at 
that moment with her lord, knew nothing about 
his strange transformation, and seeking him 
everywhere in vain bitterly lamented for him. 
The raonkey in the night assumed the form of 
man, by the spell of Champa, and she spent the 
night with him. If he attempted to escape he 
was again turned into a raonkey. 

Sakhi-sona now led the two horses, the one that 
of herself and the other that of Manik, by their 
reins and walked from place to place enquiring 
about her husband. She w^as dressed as a man and 
was arrested by the officers of the king of that 
country on a charge of theft of the two horses 
from the royal stall. She was thrown into 
prison. .At this time a very large serpent appear¬ 
ed in the city of the king; it ate goats, cows 
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and men; even tigers and bears were devoured 
1)y this dreadful reptile. The king’s officers 
with guns shot with fruitless aim at it; the shots 
failed to pierce through its tough skin. The 
king proclaimed a large reward to one who would 
kill the animal and save his subjects from des¬ 
truction. Sakhi-sona dreamt in the prison that a 
pir (saint) appeared to her and told her the 
secret of killing the serpent. In the morning 
she sent word to the king, that if she were 
released, she could kill the serpent. She was 
of course all along taken for a young man and the 
king forthwith ordered her release. Slie ap- 
proaclied the serpent from behind and sti'uck 
her sword in the manner in which slui was 


Sakili-soiiii kills ft 
serpent arul iiifirries 
the princess. 


advised to do so by the pir 
in her dream. Slie had tliere- 
fore no difficulty in killing 


the animal. When she succeeded in this enter¬ 


prise, the king gave tier his promised reward. 
And when slie told her story of the sulTerings 
caused to her by the king’s Police officers on 
mere suspicion, declaring her own innocence in 
respect of the charge of theft of the horses, the 
king was very much ashamed ; for, he could not 
disbelieve anything that she said. The king, 
as a token of his appreciation of her heroism, 
and also to make up for the injustice done to her, 
resolved to [give his only daughter in marriage 
to her, taking^ her to be a valorous and an 
26 
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accomplished youth. She readily consented to 
the proposal and married the princess. But the 
latter, after a short time, felt that there was 


something strange and mysterious in the con¬ 
duct of her husband; for, Sakhi-sona kept aloof 
from her for fear of detection. Meantime the 
monkey who assumed his human form every 
night, wrote a letter to Sakhi-sona describing his 
condition. As soon as she read it, she asked the 
king to get for her the particular monkey belong- 


Manik restored to 
his own form. 


ing to the flower-woman. Inspite of the latter s 
protestations, the monkey was brought to the 
palace, and when in- the night 
he sot back his own form he 

O 

related the story of his sad 
transformation into the shape of a monkey by the 
witch-craft of the flower-woman. The woman was 
obliged to undo her spell on him. So he was himself 
once more. The flower-woman after this was 
beheaded by the order of the king for her wicked¬ 
ness. The king, knowing now that 

otter princess and is Siiakni-sona WES a womaii, mar- 
happy with two wives. daughter to Manik with 

the consent of Sakhi-sona. And he lived long in 
prosperity and happiness with both his wives. 

The story of Sakhi-sona was rendered into 
Bengali verse by the illustrious poet Bakir 
Rama Kavibhusana, who was 

Fakir Rama’s version. o -n i t 

a natiYe or the Bnrdwan dis- 
trict and flourished in the middle of the 16th 
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entury. The story as told by this writer who 
vas a poet of the Hindu Renaissance is briefly 
ummed up as follows. 

The princess Sakhi-sona and Kumara, the 
on of the kotical, or the prefect of ithe Police, 
ised to read in the same school. The seat 
)f the princess was an elevated platform over 
;he gallery in which the classes were held. 
3akhi-sona’s pen one day dropped below, let us 
say, by a mere accident, from her seat. And 
she asked Kumara to pick it up for her. Not 
Dnce, but thrice did the pen drop that day, and on 
the third time Kumara extorted a promise before 
he would pick up the pen for-her, to the effect 
that he would do so on condition that she would 


comply with his wishes whatever they might be. 
Heedlessly did Sakhi-sona run into the agreement, 
but what were her wonder and 
loSlchoTr indignation, when Kumara 

demanded to marry her and 
run away with her from her father’s palace ? 
Por after such an inequal marriage, the king 
would not brook the pair to live with him, 
though she was the only legal heir to the throne. 

Sakhi-sona said in rage, “You villain, dare 
you say so ? Ho you know that your body will 
not bear the burden of your head if this be 
brought to the notice of the king ? Por a trifle 
of help that you did me, you venture to insult 
me in this way.” 
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Kumara said, “ If you say so, no more. I 
do not press my request. But the moral binding 
nevertheless remains the same 

The inviolable pro- , . _ -s *11 

mise. in either case, xoii can kill 

me, princess, but if you break 
your promise you cannot avoid the eyes of (4od 
who sees everything. 

“ Rama, for a simple word that he had given 
to his father, left his kingdom and turned an 
ascetic. Dasaratha, his father, died of grief, but 
yet did not break his promise, .llama,, the pure- 
hearted killed Vall in a qucstiona1)le manner, 
simply for a promise that he had giv(m to 
Sugriva. If you break promise, well and good, 
you will be 'owered in my estimation and that of 
your Maker, what more ?” 

Sakhi-sona felt humbled, before this appeal to 
God. For she had given a promise and there was 
no doubt about it. After many conflicting 
emotions which caused her sleepless nights, she 
decided to leave the palace and join Kumara. 
She excused herself of a little delay that had 
occurred, in the following manner :—“ my maids 
are constantly with me; horv for shame can I 
come out ? The queens will not leave my side 
for a moment. Some cover me with the hem 
of their garments ; some fan me, and some wave 
the soft nlmwara. One offers me l)et(>], and 
another kisses me with gi-eat love, and a third 
calls my attention by such words as ‘ Hear me. 
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my dearest child, I will tell you a story.’ And 
yet another ■weaves floral wreath for me and 
Avants to know if I. like it.” 


Before leaving the palace, she had taken a 
parting view of the sleeping queens and solilo¬ 


The Princess’s lainenfc. 


quised in this way : “ Hence¬ 
forth Ave shall meet no more. 


Like a boat trusting itself to the current, I 
trust my youth to fate. Do not weep, dear 
queens, Avhen you miss me—your hapless child. 
Burn my throne and royal couch, for they Avill 
torment your eyes. Offer all my books lying- 
in heaps in my chamber as a present to the 
Brahmins. Forbear to enter into my apartment, 
it Avill grieve you ever so much. My golden 
plates and cups and vessels adorned with precious 
stones, distribute among the poor. My jcAvels 
and ornaments send to the royal treasury, and 
adieu (queens, adieu for life.” 

She had met lier preceptor in the Avay who ad¬ 
vised her not to take the rash step, but to return 
to the palace. But she said that as she had given 
the pledge, it was sacred and inviolable. 

In the way the princess did not say any word 
to signify Iier love for Kumara. She was far 
too much moved by her grief 

They leave ihe palace. . ,,. , , .. ^ 

in cutting ofr her home-ties tor 
ever. Like Clareth folloAving Lynette, Kumara 
followed his loA’-e — w^ooing her at every step. But 
she heeded not, now looking at the cow that had 
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lost its young one, and then sighing over some 
other thing she saw in her way that reminded 
her of the home that she had deserted. But 
when the spring came and the trees that had 
looked like skeletons in winter became covered 
with luxurious foliage, “ the Princess and 
Kumara delighted in each other’s company and 
the former forgot her old sorrows for a time.” 

“ Nature had given her a form of surpassing 
beauty; now the daAvn of youth made her a marvel. 

She never had passed the 
ihe advent of sprm„. kitchen j and if 

her hair was untied, never did she adjust it with 
her own hands,—but her maids for her. Never 
had she learnt to blow the fire with her breath; 
and as she did it noAv, the smoke of the Avet 
fuel made her face pale and sad. The smoke 
stifled her breath and the fire of the hearth wel- 
nigh burnt her skin. Alas, once eA^'en the heat of 
a lamp-light Avas too much for her ; but with the 
smoke and fire of the hearth she continued her 
struggle to cook a humble meal.” 

Both of them were journeying on horseback 
Avhen a great cyclone oA^ertook them. “The trees 
of Cuttack were carried down to 
ihe eycionc. Hiuglat. Goats and cows were 

forced to fly on the high air like winged things. 
Seldom from the palace had the princess walked 
abroad on foot, and when she passed from one 
room to the other, the maids spread a rich carpet 
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on the court-yard ; and when walking in the sun a 
guard used to hold a golden umbrella over her 
head. But now the hailstones beat incessantly 
against her head, and it seemed at each stroke 
her very skull would break. “O my love ” she 
asked, “ what will become of us ? Brom the 
storm, the rain and the hailstones no escape I 
see. What path should we follow. The thick 
hailstones will ere long kill us both. The light¬ 
ning’s flash frightens my steed, and- the striking 
of his hoofs on the hard gronnd produces fire. 
The storm suffocates me and I feel as if the 
breath of life itself would cease.” 

Suffering in this way from the furious w^eather 
and her own mental anguish, she with her 
husband came to a cottage 
robLvs* "^hich belonged to seven rob¬ 

bers. Kumara killed six of 
them, but the seventh implored pardon which 
out of magnanimity he granted. But when 
Kumara fell asleep, the mis- 
rostoroTtoiifo'’'^ ci'cant killed him. Sakhi-sona 
prayed goddess Chandi for 
mercy, and she restored Kumara to life. Kumara 
was next turned into a goat by the witch¬ 
craft of a flower-woman named Hira and 
the king of that country Naradhaja carried 
Sakhi-sona by force into his compartment 
for females. Sakhi-sona said that, before she 
would agree to marry the king for which he 
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pressed, she must perform some religious rite, 
which was to be completed after a year, with 
due solemnity. The king agr(R!d to wait till 
that time. And at tlie end of the year, when 
her period of religious ol)servanccs was over, she 
asked the king to ])r()vide her 
with, a particular goaf tlia,l; ^vas 
in the possession of [lira, the 
tlower-woman. For Chandi had app(!ar(;d to 
the princess in a dream, and told her tliaf; her 
husband had l)een transformcid into a goal; l)y 
Hira. Hlrii was obliged to produce the goat I>y thtj 
king’s order, and the princess by the power of 
the spell that Chandi had taught 
jlie 1 (.11111011. fortliwith restored li(;r hus¬ 

band to his own form. Naradhaja saw in the 
transformation of the goat into a ma.u tlie nnu’cy 
of the goddess Chandi, and ungrudgingly shari'd in 
the joy of the couple who had unit after a long 
year of bitter se])aration. Meantime the old king 
Vikramajit, the father of Sakhi-sona, liad heard 
all about his daughter and Kuniara., who had 
been so long missing, and now (lardoned their 
marriage, and took them to his own city and 
made them heirs to his throne at death. 

The most autlientic version of this story, 
however, is the one compiled l)y 
Babu I). . 11 . Mitra Ma/aimder. 
The story is called Puspamalfi 
and not Sakhi-sona, Mitra jMajumder has 
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iven the oldest form of the story, which is also 
tie most accurate form. Whether the name 
akhi-sona or Puspamala is the older name of 
le heroine is open to question, but that is an 
nmaterial point. In briefly summarising this 
ersion of the tale, I beg leave to state that the 
eculiar excellences of the oi-iginal form of 
Dme of our folk-tales will be the subject of a 
Dmewhat elaborate analytical review in one of 
ly future lectures. Here for the purpose of 
omparison, I subjoin a very brief summary of 
le story under review. 

A Raja happened to enter into a contract 
ith his kotcnoal that if a daughter be born 
to him and a son to the hoia- 

The Kaja s pledge. WOUld be United 

1 marriage. But if instead, a daughter were 
orn to the kotawal and a son to the king, 
le kotcmal would be beheaded. These were 
le whimsical ways of the autocrats of those 
ays. So no question was raised as to the 
ropriety of the oath insisted on by the 
)vereign, and the kotaical had only to submit, 
b so happened that just at the same moment 
le queen and the kotaicaVs Avife ran into a 
milar agreement, Ai^hile. they were bathing 
1 a tank called the Futra-sarotara. The 
'orldknew nothing about these pledges. The 
ing with the point of his arroAV Avrote his pledge 
Q a fig-leaf and handed it to the kotaical.. 

27 
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A daugliter was born to tlie king and a son 
to the Icotawal ; the princess was called Puspa- 
mala and the hotawaVs son Chandana. They 
used to read in the same school and each day 
from the high seat on which the princess sat, slie 
dropped her pen below, and Chandana used to 
pick it up for her at her re- 


CiiaiiJaria ;ui(l Snklii- i i i i 

soiia at sciiooi. (piest. On(! (lay when he 

picked up the ])en, and she 
bent herself a little to recei-ve it from his 
hands, their eyes met, and Clumdana the 
next day said, “ Princess, if you excliange 
garlands witli me, tluMi shall T ])ick up 
the pen from the ground for you; else 
I will not.” An angry look came from the 
princess as site said, “ Pon’t you remem¬ 
ber, lad, that you (Intdl in my father’s 
kingdom ? Have you no fear of lihi that vou 


dare say so ?” 


Chandana said, “AVliy should 1 fear, princess r 
I know that my ancestors ]iav(i for several 
generations shed their blood to build up this 
kingdom for your father.” 

The princess said nothing more that day. 
The next day her pen did not dro]). But as 
Chandana was cleaning Ids own pen, it (iscaped 
his liand and fell on tlui the princess' apparel 
spotting it with ink. Chandana was abashed at 
this, and the princess also felt a sham(‘ which slui 
could hardly comasil, but sh<^ pushed tlu' pen wi(h 
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her linger SO that it dropped below. Ohandana 
took it up and said, '’’'Many a day did I pick up 
your pen from the ground, to-day your gentle 
hand lias pushed mine down to reach me. 
This eartli is sacred 1 )ecause the (lower blooms 
here. I charge you by tlie sacred earth and by 
the sun and (be moon tliat illuminate her, that 
there has been an e.Kcliangc ot some sort.” Saying’ 
so Chandana n eut away silently with the pen 
touched by tins princess leatung his books 
and other things in the school. The princess 
was lost in lier thoughts, and it was at a very 
late hour tliat she returned home that afternoon. 
The maid-servants had been long Availing with 
soaps and perfumes for her toilet. 

But Chandana one day brought her a leaf on 
AAdiicli the king had written the pledge, and on 
another occasion she came to knoAV of the promise 
made by the queen to Chandana’s mother. 
The king had absolutely ignored his promise 
and the queen AAmuld not oven hear to he 
reminded of hors. If the Jcotawal or his 
wife eA’^er alluded to it, they were threatened 
AAuth death. 

The princess, however, felt that the pledge 
was solemn in the eyes of God, however lightly 
her parents might now regard it in the pride 
of their power. She said to herself, “Alas, now 
I feel Avhy my pen dropped from my hands 
every day. A destiny binds me to the young 
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pressed, she must perform some religious rite, 
which was to be completed after a year, with 
due solemnity. The king agreed to wait till 
that time. And at the end of the year, when 
her period of religious observances was over, she 
asked the king to provide her 
with a particular goat that was 
in the possession of Hlifi, the 
flower-woman. For Chandi had appea,red to 
the princess in a dream, and told her that her 
husband had l)een transformed into a goat by 
Hlra. Hira was obliged to produce the goat by the 
king’s order, and the princess by the power of 
tlie spell that Chandi had taught 
her, forthwith restored her hus¬ 
band to his own I'oinn. Nai’adliaja saw in the 
transformation of the goat into a man tlie mercy 
of the goddess Chandi, and ungrudgingly shared in 
the joy of the couple who had met aftcn* a long 
year of bitter separation. Meantime the old king 
Vikramajit, the father of Sakbi-sona, had heard 
all about his daughter and Kumara, who had 
been so long missing, and now [)ardon(jd tlnnr 
marriage, and took them to his own city and 
made them heirs to his throne at death. 

The most authentic version of tliis story, 
however, is the one compiled by 
veraton.'”'^ R'lnjan a Mitra Mazumdcx'. 

The story is called Puspamala 
and not Sakbi-sona, Mitra Majumder has 
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given the oldest form of the story, which is also 
the most accurate form. Whether the name 
Sakhi-sona or Puspamala is the older name of 
the heroine is open to question, but that is an 
immaterial point. In briefly summarising this 
version of the tale, I beg leave to state that the 
peculiar excellences of the oidginal form of 
some of our folk-tales will he the subject of a 
somewhat elaborate analytical review in one of 
my future lectures. Here for the purpose of 
comparison, I subjoin a very brief summary of 
the story under review. 

A Eaja happened to enter into a contract 
with his kotmoal that if a daughter be born 
to him and a son to the kofa- 

The Baja’s pledge. 711 1 i i •. , 

ical, they would be united 
in marriage. But if instead, a daughter were 
born to the kotmoal and a son to the kimr, 
the kotmoal would be beheaded. These were 
the whimsical ways of the autocrats of those 
lays. So no question was raised as to the 
propriety of the oath insisted on by the 
sovereign, and the hotaioal had only to submit, 
[t so happened that just at the same moment 
;he queen and the kotmoaVs wife ran into a 
similar agreement, while, they were bathing 
in a tank called the Ptitra-sarovara. The 
ivorld knew nothing about these pledges. The 
dng with the point of his arrow wrote his pledge 
)n a fig-leaf and handed it to the hotaioal. 

21 
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her bracelets and necklaces, studded with 
precious stones, at his feet and asked him to 
accept them as her humble present at the close 
of her school career. And both of them said, 
“ To help the king to keep his words is to 
maintain the honour of his kingdom. ATe leave 
the city to-day.” 

Before she had left her father’s palace, the 
princess cooked a good meal herself. It was 
a great strain on her nerves to leave her father’s 
house for good, and frequently did she wipe 
away her tears with her sadi- She olfered the 
food to her j>arcnts, relations and servants and 
even to the domestic animals. It Avas the last 
time that she was permitted to .serve them. Just 
at the time Chandana signalled to her; as she 
heard it she did not wait to take her own meal. 
She ran to Chandana and bowing low at his 
feet, fainted away. For the whole night Chandana 
fanned her with the cloth that he tore off from his 
turban and said to himself, “How can I preserve 
this jewel stolen from the serpent’s hood ?” 

But she was all right the next morning, and 
both of them rode on and on, till they reached 
a cottage standing in the middle of a clearing. 
It belonged to an old woman, the mother 
of seven robbers, who had 
just a moment before gone 
abroad on their wicked trade. 
She showed great hospitality to the couple and 


In the cottage of the 
robbers. 
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Chandana, my parents’ pledge must be fulfilled. 
I must be his wife.” 


She wept and could not sleep, the floral fan 
dropped from her hand on her breast; and the 
next morning a change in her was observed by all. 
On other days when she came to school, the 
jingle of her ornaments sounded like the merry 


They leavci 
palace. 


hum of bees, but that day she 
stole into the room like a 


guilty soul quietly and silently. 


The teacher marked it and said, “ Princess, 


on other days the sweetness of your voice, 
while reciting lessons, pleases every one ; 
how is it that your voice to-day seems so dull ?” 
Chandana looked at Puspa and Puspa looked at 
Chandana ; their eyes met again and she l)lushed 
drawing the veil over her face. Then the 


princess with hands that trembled produced the 
fig-l(;af containing the king’s pledge. Both of 
tliem said to their ffffr/i, “ Should we, or should 
we not, keep our parents’ pledge ?” The teacher 
felt alarmed when he saw the leaf and read its 


contents, but collecting himself after a while 
said in a clear, firm voice, “If you keep the 
pledge, your seat will be in heaven, if not, 
your place will be in hell.” Then the princess 
made Chandana sit on the liigh throne reserved 
for her in the school, and she sat below where 


Chandana used to sit. They bowed to their 
teacher, and the princess laid her ornaments, 
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her bracelets and necklaces, studded with 
precious stones, at his feet and asked him to 
accept them as her humble present at the close 
of her school career. And both of them said, 
“ To help the king to keep his words is to 
maintain the honour of his kingdom. We leave 
the city to-day.” 

Before she had left her father’s palace, the 
princess cooked a good meal herself. It was 
a ffreat strain on her nerves to leave her father’s 
house for good, and frequently did she wipe 
away her tears with her saili. She oifered the 
food to her parents, relations and servants and 
even to the domestic animals. It vvas the last 
time that she was permitted to .serve them. Just 
at the time Chandana signalled to her; as she 
heard it she did not wait to take her own meal. 
She ran to Chandana and bowing low at his 


feet, fainted away. For the whole night Chandana 
fanned her with the cloth that he tore off from his 
turban and said to himself, “How can I preserve 
this jewel stolen from the serpent’s hood ?” 

But she was all right the next morning, and 
both of them rode on and on, till they reached 
a cottage standing in the middle of a clearing. 
It belonged to an old woman, the mother 
of seven robbers, who had 
robbem ^ moment before gone 
abroad on their wicked trade. 
She showed great hospitality to the couple and 
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marked with delight the precious ornaments 
on the person of tho princess. She gave 
them rice mixed with gravels, pulse which 
was old and dry, and a wet lieartli ;ind damp 
fuel. All these caused delay in cooking. The 
princess and Chandana went to hathe, hut the 
landing steps Avei’c made sli])pery Cor them liy 
water; and when they tried to come up to the 
l)auk by some other way, the old woman cried, 
“Not that way, dear, it is unclean.'’ And when 
they tried a dilCcrcjit way, tlie old woman came 
again and said, “Not thither, my children, there 
are thorns.” By such petty devices she caused 
delay, expecting her sons to come in the mean¬ 
time and plunder the guests. 

The pair came to the kitchen and the torn 
turban now stood them iti good stead. Fire was 
kindled l)y means of it. And they, rightly 
suspecting danger, carac out by the back-door, 
and got on their horses and tied. The fire on 
the hearth gave a wrong impression, for, the old 
woman thought that her guests were busy 
cooking their meal. But what was her surprise 
when peeping into their room she found them 
gone. And from the stall their horses were gone 
too. She was, however, a very clever woman ; 
for as soon as the couple had entered her 
house leaving their horses in the stall, she had 
collected some white seeds. These she had put in 
small pieces of cloth and tied to the horses’ 
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fetlocks. The small bundles liad been pierced 
through with a needle, so that when their 
riders fled, the seeds fell on the ground by 
twos and threes all over the track, and as 
they fell they turned into white flowers. 
The robbers on return easily overtook the 
guests by these beautiful signs. There ensued 
a fight and the six brothers fell as Chaiidana 
was a superior swordsman. The seventh 
implored mercy. The princess said, “No, 
dear, it is not safe to keep a part of debt, how¬ 
ever small ; all should be cleared; do the same 


Overtaken by ilie 
r obb G r H, C h an d an a k i 11 s 
Kix and is killed by the 
seventb. 


with an enemy, howsoever 
lightly you may think of him.” 
But Chandana said, “Poolish, 
Avhat can he do ? he Avill be 


our attendant.” So the life of the robber 


Avas spared and he l)ecame their servant. He 
burnt, howcA^er, Avith vengeance, and Avhen 
one day Chandana bad fallen asleep, killed 
him Avith liis sAvord., The princess did not Aveep 
but smiled, and said, “ What am I to do 
now ?” The robber Avas very glad at this and 
said, “All right, noAv come to my house, dear.” 
The princess assented. So both of them rode 
back and Puspa said, “It is surely a happy 
day for us both, Avill you not accept this betel 
from mo?” He, in eagerness, stretched himself 
forward to receive the betel from the princess, 
as a sian of lier loA'e, and she in the tAvinkling 
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of an eye cut off liis lieacl witli a stroke of her 
sword. 

N^ow she alighted from her horse and threw 
herself on the ground where her husband’s head 
lay severed from the body ; slic had so long 
eontrolled herself by superhuman efforts but 
now her tears were unceasing. She held the 
head close to her breast and cried, “ How long, 
dear, will you remain silent and not talk with 
me ?” “ Erom morn to noon ” she wept and 
“from noon to dewy eve.” It was a dark night. 
The god (^iva and his eonsort Parvati were pass¬ 
ing by the sky at this time. The goddess said, 
“ Stop, husband, who is it that is weeping below ?” 
^iva replied, “ No matter, who, let us pass on.” 
Parvati said, “ That can never be. A woman’s 
lament I hear. 0 Avho art thou, unfortunate 
woman, grieving over a dead child or a dead 
husband ? I must see thee.” Then as she looked 
down below, her eyes met a 
Restoration to life. spet,tacle. A womau was 

bathing a head, severed from the body, in her 
tears and crying, “ O my husband, O my darling.” 
The goddess was moved by the sight and res¬ 
tored Chandana to life. 

After thanksgivings and great elation, the 
couple again rode on, till they reached the 
house of a flower-w'oman. She was a witch. 
As soon as she met them, she eyed them 
malignantly, and Chandana turned into a goat, 
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but her charm did not affect Puspa as 'she was 
true and chaste. Puspa was dressed like a young 
soldier. She approached the king of that country 
and said, “Here am I seeking service in your 
majesty’s personal staff.” “What can you do for 
me, lad, and what should be your pay ?” asked 
the king. “ My pay is one shield full of gold 
coins per day, and I can do what others 
cannot.” The king assented to her demand 
and employed her. Just then a huge reptile 
appeared in the city of the king, and swallowed 

men and beasts every night, 

Fu5pa kills the cobra. . , , i .. 

for in the night only it 

made its appearance and none could kill it. 
It was generally seen by the side of a 

large tank near the palace and passed 
by a deep forest abounding Avith Sal 
trees. The young soldier was ordered to kill 
it. She was busy in the afternoon cutting the 

tall sal trees with the fine end of the sword 

with such wonderful dexterity that the trees 
stood as before and none could know that they 
had been cut in the middle. A.t night a deep 
uproar mixed with a hissing sound was heard as 
the serpent moved about in the jungle, and no 
sooner had it come to the bank of the tank, than 
the trees touched by it, fell in hundreds upon 
its body, and the monster lay crushed under 
their weight. The young soldier next engaged 
herself in cutting the body to pieces. But 
28 
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wheu the animal gave its ghost, there sprang 
from its body a middle aged woman. She told 
Puspa that she was her mother transformed 
into that shape because .she had failed to fulfil 
her pledge to the wife of the kotioal and Puspa 
recognised in her the queen—her own mother, 
who also stated that the old king, her father, 
had become a sweeper in that palace for the sin 
of his breaking his pledge. And as she said 
this she died at the spot and where she died 
a flower plant grew as a memorial. 

Not long after Chandana was restored to 
human form by the grace of Parvatl who was 
pleased with Puspa’s devotion. Puspa told 
Chandana, “What is the good of my lifcj when 

mv father is a .sweerxir and ray 

'I'he hiippy eii.l. .i t i j i 

motlier died as a serpent be¬ 
cause of me P” She ivas resolved on committing 
suicide, but Parvati’s grace again lielj)ed them, 
and the queen got her life back a,nd the king 
was restored to liis kingdom wliich be had 
lost by divine curse for lireaking the pledge. 
Chandana and Puspa were united in wedlock 
by the sanction of the king and the (jueen. The 
hoiwal was raised to the status of a feudal 
chief so that the king was no longer a.shamed 
of calling him a friend and relation. The 
kohoaVt wife, now a lady of high rank, became 
a fast friend of the queen. They now lived in 
happiness and prosperity for long years. 
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In the version of Eakir Ram Kavibhusana 
the father of the princess Sakhisona, is 
King Vikramjit. There is a village called 
Mogalniari two miles to the north of 
Datan which some of oar scholars have identi¬ 
fied with the ancient historic town of Dantapur 
in Grissa. At Mogalmriri there are ruins of 
a palace which people of the locality ascribe to 
Raja Vikramjit and they say Sakhisona of the 
folk story was the only daughter of that king. 
A mound of earth is still pointed out there 
as relics of the schoolroom of the princess 
where she pledged her hand to the kotioaVs 
son. Many places of our country are associated 
in this way A\'ith our legendary heroes and 
Pauranic characters. But unless we have 
clear evidence we cannot accept such accounts 
as historically true. What happens is this. 
A man gives out a story in respect of some 
ruins in his locality consulting his fancy, 
and his statement is taken as a historical fact 
by the simple village-folk and it passes 
current throughout the neighbouring locality 
and goes unassailed from generation to genera¬ 
tion. I do not believe that these attempts to 
connect places with the heroes of legends and 
popular romances should be teeated as having 
any historical value. 

All these stories, I beg to repeat, have been 
greatly abridged by me, and if the reader wants 
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to compare them aiicl have fuller knoB^lego ol 
their details'he must go back to the originals 
themselves. If we take up the Muhammadan 
version, for a critical review, we sec, as we have 
already observed, that with the 
loss of the Hindu ideal of 
u'omanly virtue amongst the 
rank and lile of converts to 


The deterioration of 
the- Hindu ideal oT 
cha.stity in iln? 
Mall oni eda 11 vorRioii. 


Islam, immodesty in sexual matters was no 
longer thought of as a matter of serious social 
condemnation. The lower class of Muhammadans 
revel in unrestrained language while dealing 
with the topics of the passion of the flesh. The 
self-immolation of a Satl, though its propriety is 
justly called in question on humane grounds, the 
self-denial and austerities of widowhood enjoined 
])y the Hindu scriptures, the loyalty that does not 
break after husband’s death l)ut continues to 
inspire a nminan’s soul through the rest of her 
life—these ideals of women were withdrawn from 
the community of converts, and the result was 
that the folk-lore amongst them degenerated from 
the standpoint of the high Hindu conception of 
devotion and purity. The story of Sakhisona 
shows this decadence of the lofty Hindu spirit in 
a striking manner. Sakhisona with-her hair all 
loose and dishevelled stands on the roof of her 
palace enjoying the warmth of the sun on a 
wintry day ; her chartns arc exposed to the 
gaze of Kumara who feels the “dart of Cupid 
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pierce his breast outright,” and then when they 
meet in the school he seduces her in the langu¬ 
age of a low class debauch. She listens to him 
with her heart throbbing with passion ; and they 
meet shamelessly in a room of the palace every 
night. What a contrast does such a scene of 
lust, introduced by a Muhammadan writer, offer to 
that quiet self-control which we find in the 
original Hindu story ! Pre-nuj)tial love is un¬ 
known in our community but sometimes it finds 
a place in our folk-tales, as it does in the present 
case. It is, however, couched in guarded 
language showing a high sense of sexual purity 
even amongst our rustic folk. In the Hindu 
version of this tale, stress is justly laid upon 
the word of honour and upon the pledge of 
parents, justifying the abandonment of home 
in the company of a lover, which divested from 
any such moral obligation, is in itself a horrible 
thing to our men and women. Peruse the 
Hindu tale and nothing will jar against your ears 
in respect of the elopement of a princess with 
a youth of humbler rank. The woman stands 
elevated in your eyes inspite of what she did. 
And yet what she did was deliberate and well- 
planned, not conceived at the spur of the 
moment. A grossly sensuous element, on the 
other hand, permeates the Muhammadan version. 
The immodesty of the princess meeting a lover 
before she is married to him will strike every 
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Hindu reader and in our Zenana tlie women will 
not bear to bear a story like that. The ro))ber, 
whose life is spared, feels a passion for the 
princess, and says or thinks nothin^,' of his 
murdered brothers. T’he flower-woman also 
conceives a passion for Kumara, whom she 
transforms into a goat but restores to human 
shape every niglit. The writer says “ they spend 
the night in jolly spirits.” We need not 
commenf; on tlic conduct of tlui flower-woman. 
She may be equal to this action or things even 
more hineous, l)ut tlve hero of the tale becomes 
contemptuous ])y liis tacit submission to the will 
of the debauclied witch. The king seizes the 
pi’incess when she is I’orloru and there is again a 
love-proposal. The whole story in the Muham¬ 
madan version has tJrus l)een worked up to 
pander to a vulgar taste wliich repels us. 

We w'ould not have cared to notice the story, 
were it not for showing how tlic original 
Hindu tale has been vitiated in its Muhammadan' 
version ; but let us very clearly state here 
that we do not lielieve that the Muhammadan 
women tell this story in their homes in the 
shape in which it has come dowm to us ■ in 
its printed form. The version current in 
Muhammadan homes maybe truer to the original, 
and let us believe that it gives a decent and 
becoming account of Sakhisona’s love and trials. 
What seems to have happened is this, ddie 
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Muhammadan writer, whose readers are no doubt 
a few rustic men who have just learnt to read 
the Bengali alphabets, in his zeal for showing 
himself a dilettante and well skilled in the art 
of expressing the softer emotions of the human 
heart, has introduced these incongruous elements 
into the original Hindu story which is so rigidly 


pure. 

So far with the MArhammadan version. Let us 
next say a. few words about this story as I'olated 
„ ,. „ . l)y Fakir Earaa Kavibhushana 

<iHoes ciassio.ai cic- in file middle of the 16th cen- 

mcnfcs ill tin' story. 

tury. I’liat Jfakir llama was a 
true poet admits of nO doubt. His taste is rigid 
and he gives very line touches showing a real 
mastery over the poetic art in many of his ele¬ 
gant passages. For instance, he begins his tale 
with a dialogue l)etween the princess and 
Ohandana. The latter proposes elopement. 
The princess should leave the palace and both 
of them go to a dilTerent countiy and live as 
husband and wif('. I’he indignant princess 
expresses her vehement rage at this unbecoming 
proposal and threatens to bring the matter to 
the notice of the king. This Avoidd lead to his 
immediate execution. But Ohandana cites 
Pauranic examples ; how Hama left the palace 
and became a beggar for a simple pledge ; how'- 
Da9aratha died of grief yet dared not break his 
pledge; how Rama himself did an act which 
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was 1)lanied as one of questionable integrity, 
simply Ijecause be bad pledged bis word. These 
references to Pauranic examples of faitbfulness 
completely conquered her spirit. Por being a 
scholar herself, she dared not violate the ordi¬ 
nances laid down in the holy books. The 
Puranas guided the social lives of the Hindus 
of the Kith century. Even the literary cha¬ 
racters ^vcre l)ound down by tlie commandment 
of these scriptures. The preceptor of Sakhisona 
dissuaded her from flying away with Kurnara, 
but she cited an example from the Ramilyaiia 
referring to the case of the washer-woman who 
Avas afraid of scandal in the Uttarrika.nda; and 
this completely outwitted the preceptor. The 
descriptions of Nature given by P’akir K-ama 
are all on classical lines. The animated account 
of a hurricane is interesting, and so is also tliat 
of Sakhisonfi’s full grown charms on the attain¬ 
ment of womanhood. Her feet are like lotus 
buds, her eyes soft as those of a gazelle and her 
face lovely as the moon. These are of course 
stereotyped objects of comparison which abound 
in Pauranic literature. But inspite of his 
classical taste, which is a marked feature of the 
story related by Pakir Kama, we admire his 
keen appreciation of the rural element in the 
original folk-tale Avhich he retains in his A’crsiou 
in a considerable measure. His writings show 
a combination of the classical elements with the 
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rural, and his style is light occasionally verging on 
the humorous and far from the monotonous and 
heavy sweep which often repels us in most of the 
vernacular poems of the Hindu Eenaissance. 

But when we come to the version of Dakshina- 
ranjan what a sense of relief do we feel! This 
scholar has taken down the story as told by old 
women of the country-side. He has added 
nothing himself. He has even fried, as far as 
possible, to retain the very language in -which 
these tales were delivered. This takes us back 
to a state of things which existed in the country 
befoi’e the Muhammadan invasion. Those that 
are acquainted with Hindu 
The excellence and life in the Zi'uana, especially 

genuineness of Dak- ..i j 'mt t* *ii 

ahinaranjan’s version. Itt the remote MofuSSll Villages 

of Bengal, will b ar testimony 
to the fact that time has changed but little of 
the ideas and thoughts of our womenfolk and 
even of the dialect they have been speaking for 
all these long centuries. We find in these coun¬ 
try-tales some of the simple charms of old life, 
before the Brahmin priests had made it a 
complicated and artificial one. These beauties 
grow up everywhere in the tale and are abun¬ 
dant as field-flowers. The princess and Chandana 
take the vow of adherence to a life of devoted 
love, but they do not swear by gods and goddesses 
nor by the holy writs nor by the ivords of the 
Brahmins. Chandana says “We shall be true 

29 
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as the earth is true where flowers lilossora.” 
The flower is the emblem of iuiiocence and truth; 
and the earth is sacred because the flowers 
blossom here ! Wlien the queen breaks her 
promise, Chandana’s mother—the poor wife of 
the hotioal —comes to the bank of the Putra,-saro- 
bara and before' the lotuses which were the 
witnesses of the queen’s pledge, sings her lament, 
the quiet pathos of which appeals to th(^ lieart, 
offering a contrast to the Pauranic allusions 
made in Fakir llama’s version to prove that 
breach of promise is not good. Here the 
koheaVs wife says in rhymed verse:—“ Oh lotus, 
why do you blossom still and do not blush and 
fade for shame ? For did she not make a pledge 
here and has not she broken it here and in your 
presence ? The bank of this lovely tank is no 
longer sacred. How strange that in spite of the 
breach of faith that took place here the sun 
still throws its reflection on this tank by day 
and the moon and stars by night!” 

The princess has a dim knowledge of the 
pledge given by her royal parents. She comes 
near the tank and sees the birds ^uka and 
Sari perched on the bough of a near tree. The 
shade of the evening spreads around her and 
she says : “ O birds, (^uka and Sflri, O 'waters 
of the tank, can you not tell me what this 
pledge is ? For its fulfilment I am ready to 
take out a rib of my heart and offer it, if 
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necessary.” The ideal of loyalty and devotion 
is here even more strikingly shown than in 
Pauranic tales; but they are simple virtues of 
the innocent human heart, and for follovidng 
these no Pauranic rules needs be quoted. The 
plant with its floral wealth, the tank with its 
transparent water and the lotus in its full¬ 
blown beauty appeal to the rm-al people more 
than the Brahmins and all their holy wndt would 
perhaps do. The thought of the pledge weighs 
upon Puspamala, the princess, and makes her 
sad. The next day, the preceptor marks it. 
On other days the jingle of the gold cymbals 
on her feet pleased the ear of everyone that 
heard it, to-day she steals into the room quietly, 
and the preceptor says, “ How is it that your 
voice on other days sounded so sweet when you 
recited your lessons, and to-day it is dull like that 
of a dry piece of wood?” When the preceptor 
learns the whole thing about the pledge from 
Puspa and Chandana, and when both of them 
seek his opinion as to what they should do, he 
does not play the part of the vociferous Brahmin 
of the Eenaissance giving a catalogue of the 
Pauranic allusions to bear upon the question, but 
briefly says, “ If one keeps the,pledge he goes, to 
heaven,- he that violates it, goes to hell.” . But 
before this Daniel delivered his judgment, he had 
sat quiet for a minute with brows that were 
darkened and pursed up, for he realised the.fact 
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well, that his judgment would make the princess, 
the heiress to the throne of that, country, leave the 
palace and seek a life of poverty and distress. But 
in his regard for truthfulness, h(i did not yield to 
the Brahmanic enthu.siast of the Bauranic revival, 
though he was not at all prolilic in his speech 
like the latter. The princess after hearing this 
judgment from his Guru, made Chandana sit on 
the throne, while she sat below; this simple 
act showed that she elected him as her l)rid(!groom. 
Without the sound of conch-shells and tlie recita¬ 
tions of Vedicliymns,and a hundred rites which are 
held ia(lis[)ensable, they became bound in wedlock 
in response to the call of a higher duty which 
gave a solid grounding to love and sentiments. 
Before they departed tliey s:i.id, “ To keep the 
honour of the pledge of a king is to keep 
unimpeached the honour of the country ; so do 
we follow this course.” The princess took her 
diamond necklace and bracelets off and offered 
them as fees to the pi'eceptor. Wo all feel that 
he richly deserved them ; for even at the risk 
of eveiwthing enviable in this earth, he could not 
advise the pair to swerve from truth. He knew 
that if this were known to the king, he would 
punish him with death. 

One thing that strikes us as very remarkable 
in these stories is the control exercised on 
feelings and speech of the great characters. This 
affords a contKist to the lilerature of the 
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Pauvanic renaissance where descriptions of 
simple things often weary us by their monotony 
and unnecessary repetitions. Here the women¬ 
folk are generally the listeners 

Brevity ii.ncl want e i.i j. i i j.i i 

of repetition, ot tliese talcs and tliey are also 

the story tellers. This accounts 
for the excellent brevity—the characteristic of 
the stories—which as a great poet has said “is 
the soul of wdt.” Eor thougli Ave read in modern 
romances long speeches on love delivered by 
women, these people of the tender sex are, as a 
matter of course, averse to such speeches, when 
their feelings are deep. This is true especially 
of the Hindu women. One of our gi*eat poets 
has put this in the' mouth of his heroine “We 
are called Abolas (speechless), for though we 
have mouth, we cannot speak out our senti¬ 
ments.” In fact, deep love is not consistent 
with long professions. It is silent and full of 
sacrifices. Words are generally frothy and 
they often disclose shallowmess of the heart. 
Did ever a mother deliver a long speech to her 
child to prove how dearly she loved him? 
Even so it is with nuptial love ; when it is deep 
it scarcely speaks. In the modern Bengali 
romances, the heroines are given to long 
speeches and long love-confessions. But here we 
find the highest and deepest love shewn in action 
and in sacrifice at every step, but the characters 
seldom make speeches. , 
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Tlie look of the flower-wouian’s maliguaut 
eyes turned Chandana into a goat. She wove 
a garland of flowers without the help of thread 
and blew into the air by her breath. These had 
no effect upon Puspa. Eor, says the folk-tale, 
she was chaste and pure. It is interesting to 
notice that in spite of the many superhuman 
actions, charms and spells, with which these 
stories abound, the rural people realised the 
power of simple truth and faith in a wonderful 
manner. A woman who was loyal and true and 
who sacrificed everything for love, and suffered 
without complaint, was a pi’oof against all kinds 
of spell. Truth and devotion were the armour 
against which no witchcraft or charm could 
stand. Human virtues are appreciated in these 
simple accounts of rural life in a remarkably 
convincing manner. Gods and even devils bow 
to a true heart. This gives the stories a great 
ethical status. We shall, however, show a 
striking example of these great human virtues 
in the typical story of Miilanchamala of which 
a full translation will b(i appended to our 
concluding lectures. 

The country life, with its charms and simpli¬ 
city and with its deep poetry, finds a most 
■unassumingly liascinating expression in these 
stories. Not a word more, not a word less than 
what is required; the w'ords are all to the 
point, and the descriptions are not made 
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or lieavv bv scliolnrlv oiVusioiiS; the 
little son^’8 interspersed in tlie stories are full 
of poet ry, wit or patlios. In this very story of 
Puspainalfi,, there are many small songs which 
shine like gems; they w(n'(! not composed to 
illustrate classical canons of rhetoric, hut coming 
direct from hearts that Avere charged with emo¬ 
tions a.nd true pathos, thew ajAjAeal irresistibly 
and remind ns that there is nothing so beautiful 
as simplicity. Pus])a had disguised hei'self as a 
Avarrioi’ but the king’s guard while ti'ying to take 
olT the soldier’s coat from her body, makes a 
sti'angc^ discovery. 'The folk-tale lieta; introduces 
a song :— 

“ H ow does li(!r rich braided hair become open 
to tll(^ gaze ! 'Iho green outer skin of the mango 
had hid its wcaltli of ripeness but tlie beak of a 
crow strikes it, and lo ! the golden colour is out. 
'riie water weeds had covered the lotus, its soft 
stalk lay hid under thorns, the bee touches it 
and lo ! a luiudred petals spread out and show 
the full bloom.” 

'I'lns passage reminds us of a few charming 
linos in (Joldsraith’s “Hermit.” The beauty of 
words like CFffll is untranslatahlej 

and belongs to the rural dialect of this prorince. 
'I'heii' rich suggesti\'encss can hardly hecouAmyod 
to foreigners. 

ddie descrijitions sometimes consist merely of 
a nnmhor of onomatopootic Avords. They are. 
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ho\vevei‘, more 


()ii()ni;i<u}) 0 ('i ii* words 
jind 1 heir [toint.o<ln<'ss. 


that swallowod 


expressive^ Ilian those which 
are v(*rl)ose and written in a 
^■randiloenient chissical style. 
The “•reat reptile, the (^anhhint, 
men and Ix'asts. approaches 


throui>'h the liorest lands. 


‘'^5)1 sti W'5^_ 

<(?t <FP115?|1 “thil'fl eitC'i 


'Phose few words call up the hideous inni^'ery 
of the (^aukhinl, wliich many of our modern 
writers would fail t,o produce hy writing a nuin- 
l)or of pat^es. 


ciTAr'rEii 

Four Id IK In oJ' Folk- 'I uIon 

There wei-e four kinds of folk-talcs prevahmt. 
in Thvng'al. hirst of all, to he^an with, the r/i/ii/- 
kKfhuN ,—tlnw are simple! tales in whi(di llnssujxn-- 
, Iminan ehnnent pr(!dominat(;s. 

I li(‘ nipokKniris:, 

The liflksasas, the beasts and 
celestial nymphs often play the most important 
parts in these stories. 'I'ln^ tales of lieroistn 
related in tliem are sometimes fantastical. 'I'lii! 
sages of these kinds of tales in (Ja,ul could tell 
you the age of the moon ; they could call tin; 
lisli from the depths of th(i seas aaid causiillnun 
to come near the sliore ; they could (u (ui changai 
the shapes of the hills a,nd luaid lands; thev 
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could utter incantations over a body cut to 
pieces, saying, “ Sinew to sinew and nerve to 
nerve bo joined ” and the body became whole 
again; the Druid priest could hurl tempests 
over the seas ; the heroes with one stroke of their 
favourite swords beheaded hills for sport; when 
they sat down to their food, they devoured whole 
oxen and drank their mead from vats. In the 
legend of Mainamati, we find the Hadi Shiddha 
displaying similar feats; with golden shoes on 
his feet he could walk over big rivers; he 
kindled fire with the water of the Ganges instead 
of oil; the river was bridged at the mere words 
of his mouth; at his command the tree laden 
with fruits drooped low to the earth to yield its 
treasures to him; the gods came down to offer 
their services to him ; he Avas so powerful that 
with his rod he even chastised Yama, the 
god of death. The attribution of superhuman 
powers to mortals, held in higher rank than 
even the immortals, AA^as a special feature of the 
mpalcatJias and legends from the 8th to the 10th 
centuries all over the world. In a tale called 
the “ Dield of Bones” in the collection of Bengal 
folk-tales by Lai Behary Dey, we find a sage, 
like the Gaelic physician Miach, son of Diancecht, 
joining the different parts of a dead body by 
incantations ; and the legend of the beautiful 
nymph Oaer, who became a swan evei’y summer 
and smote Angus with her charms, will ever 
30 
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remind us of many stories currcni: in Kendal 
like those of Tlancli, Jamini Bhau and 

Ohandravali, to which reference has already 

heen made. This episode, diCFfn-inp;' in some 
of its details in various versions, recurs in 
many Bengali stories as well as in those, of 
the other parts of the world. Tin; genuine 

rUpakathm and legends all ovc'.r flu', world 

have many strikingly c.oinmon points in them. 
Those tliat aia; indigenous io Bengali life have 
the special f<;ature of having some great ethical 
aim while imparting instruction with amusc;- 
ment to the young. It is now admitted hy 
European scliolars that, m,any episodcis of the 
Arabian Night’s Tales owe their origin to Indian 
stories, such as are to he found in i,he Katl.iasarit- 
sagara. The slory of Salniria, and Sahajeman 
is an Arabic adaptation of the story of tlu! two 
Brahmin youths and tlieir religious sacrilice 
described in tliat Indi<an work, 'riie story of 
Sindabad the sailor, that of the King, tins prince, 
and seven ministers, of (ieliad, his son and minis¬ 
ter Scnmcish, in the Arabian Night’s 'I’ales, are 
derived from Sanskritic sources. W(; have al¬ 
ready mentioned how the Panchatantra which 
professed to teach the princ('s of Ikitaliputra 
rules of conduct and politics, presented in the 
garb of animal stories, got a world-wid(i circu¬ 
lation. This represents one of the forms of 
rupakalhas. But the true rTipakalkrtfi are those 
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where fair ones are won by the heroic feats 
of dauntless princes and young merchants after 
a conquest over the Raksasas or achievements 
of other feats equally hazardous and glorious. 
These at one time carried the young children 
breathless through evei'y stage of narration; 
the spirits of the air, the beasts of the forest 
and the monsters of the deep took part in human 
affairs in these stories ci’eating a romance which 
produced and excited interest around the heai’th 
of each family. 

Often in particular classes of rTipakafJias, the 
human powers were exaggerated, till imagination 
feasted itself to a satiety, and in Eastern tales 
the romance of these was not bound by time and 
space, but transcended limits of all sorts. In 
the Edda the giant Skrymmer notices the dread¬ 
ful blows of Thor’s hammer as the falling of a 
leaf. In the English story of Jack the giant- 
killer, Jack under similar circumstances, says 
that a rat had given him three or four slaps 
with its tail. But these feats are nothing as 


The wrestler 22-meii- 
strong and the wrest¬ 
ler 23.men-stroiig. 


compared to those described in 
the Bengali tale called “ The 
wrestler 22-men-strong, and 


the wrestler 23-men-strong. ” The tale is a 


typical one showing the wild excesses of Eastern 


imagination. The wrestler 22-raen-strong 
heard that there lived in another part of 


the world a wrestler 28-men-strong. His 
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pride was wounded, so in great rage lie 
started for the country of his rival who claimed 
the strength of one man more', than himself, in 
order to challenge him to a fight. In liis 
hurry he forgot to take his meal, flut on his way 
he found that his hag contained 2t maunds 
of flour. Where was the plate to he found 
from whicli lie could eat so much food ? 
Finding a tank on his wav he threw the flour 
into it and then quaffed olT the whole mixture. 
This appeased his hunger for a time. lie 
now took a mid-day nap, hut a wild elephant 
that had come to drink water from that tank 
was enraged to see it emptied of its liquid, and 
trampled the wrestler under its feet; the sleep¬ 
ing man was disturbed, and half-opening his 
eyes from which sleep had not yet vanished, 
gave a slap which killed the animal as though 
it were a gnat, and then he turned on his hack 
and slept again. 

Arising from his sleep the wrestler came to 
the house of his rival 23-men-strong, and 
knocked at his gate. But as no one responded 
to his call, he kicked at the earth as a sign 
of his rage, and this caused a great sound. 
A girl nine years old came out and wonderingly 
said, “ You, a man ? I thought the cat of 
the house was scratching the earth as it does 
every day ?” The wresthu- felt himself hum¬ 
bled by this remark, for his feats were belittled 
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hy a girl and declared to be worthy of a cat. 
Then reclining upon a tall palm tree he asked 
the girl where the wrestler 23-men-strong was. 
“ Yon mean my father, wait a hit, he will come 
presently. He has gone to the river side,” said 
the girl and added “ Dont push the palm tree 
in that way, it may fall down.” “ Why, what if 
it does ?” The girl repiled “ My father will 
make a tooth-brush with it, when it grows 
stronger.” The wrestler did not relish this 
remark also and wondered what the man 
would be like, wlio thought of making a 
tooth-brush with such a tali palm-tree. He did 
not wait, but ran to the river side to meet his 
rival. They met and forthwith began to fight. 

An old Avoman Avith a herd of goats 
was passing tliat side, and seeing the two 
wrestlers fighting, said “ Children, forbear your 
play for a moment, and let me pass.” The 
wrestlers stopped fighting and Avondered that 
such giants as they were could be addressed 
as children and their fight described as play ! 
But the woman did not Avait long ; she took 
the fighting heroes upon her shoulders and for¬ 
got all about them, and tying her coavs and buffa¬ 
loes to her apron, passed by. The king of birds 
Gadura was passing by the sky above them at 
this moment and he saw the prospect of a good 
feast, and carried in his beak the woman with all 
that she carried. 
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There lived a king in a certain country who 
had a daughter. She was taking rest on a 
couch on the roof of her palace, and one of her 
attendant maids was narrating a rupaJcatha 
to her. The breeze was pleasant and the princess 
enjoyed it no less than the tale, when suddenly 
she rose up from her bed and said, “ Maid, see 
what has fallen into my right eye, it may be 
a dust-grain.” The maid took a straw in 
her hand and put a bit of cotton around it, 
and then with its help drew out the dust-grain. 
The princess felt a little pain in the eye from 
which fell a drop of tear. The dust-grain when 
brought out proved to be nothing less than the 
woman with two fighting men on her shoulders 
and with a whole herd of beasts tied to her 
apron ! The gentle breeze that the princess 
enjoyed was a cyclone which had caused the 
king of birds to throw the woman from his beak ! 
The dwellers of Brobdingnag who are “ as tall 
as an ordinary spire-steeple ” sink into insigni¬ 
ficance before this mighty host of the Bengali 
tale. 

These mpakatMs introducing nymphs and 
fairies, where the hero and the heroine suffer 
for their love and pass through risks and sacri¬ 
fices in an adventurous spirit, have interest for 
the young as well as the old, rousing the imagi¬ 
nation of the former and old memories of the 
latter; And what people of the world have 
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not heard these in tlieir inCancy, and not admired 
them with all the warmth and eagerness of 
their souls ? Sometimes the grim and terrible 
element in these talcs fills the young minds 
with awe, and sometimes the picturesque natural 
sceneries drawn in a few lines—the flowers of the 
valley, the evening stars and moon light—diffuse 
a charm which make a lasting impression on the 
young. And many a time and oft the story 
carries them through the dangers passed by the 
hero,—in the land of Raksasas or of giants or 
in cities depopulated hy tigers or cobras. 
And tbe young listeners sigh and pray for the 
end of the hero’s troubles and when he is res¬ 
tored to his love’s arms, feel extreme grati¬ 
fication and sense of relief. Sometimes as in 
the story of the Eield of Bones, the stillness of 
a dark night, in the depth of an impenetrable 
forest, mixed with awful incantations and 
the griraness of Tantrik worship, recalling the 
dead to life, awaken the sold to mystic 
emotions and thoughts that transcend the 
limits of time and space. In stories like that 
of “ The Origin of Opium,” through the various 
stages of ambition presented in the form 
of a legend, the ethical lesson that content¬ 
ment and not self-aggrandisement should be 
the true object to be aimed at, prepares the 
temperament of the young aspirant to high 
moral life. 
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The next species of folk-talc in Bengal consists 
„ , of those in which there is an 

Humorous fca,lcs. 

attempt at humour. These may 
not he often too pointed and subtle, hut they 
show the power of appreciating humorous situa¬ 
tion hy the rural-folk in their own simple 
way. They call up associations of merry laugh¬ 
ter of children and smiles on the hashful lips 
of youthful women. One of them begins in 
this way : 

“ There was once a king \^dlose nanui was 

Habuchumira, a«d Hahucliandra. His minister was 
Gabijchandm. Called Gahuchandra. 

“ The king was the very jar of wisdom and 
the minister a palm-tree of sagacity. 

“ Both kept company day and night, and did 
not leave each otlier for a monumt. 

“ How could injustice prevail in a kingdom 
ruled l]y such a pair of [)rodigi(!s ? 'fhey w<^r(^ 
determined to protect the country from harm in 
every way. 

“ The king used to laugh loudly, ho—ho—ho 
at every thing, and the rejoinder was sure to 
come from the minister who in his deep-moutluid 
voice coughed klio—kho—kho. 

“ Each admired the other’s wisdom and was 
full of praises of the other, 

“The king had a wall raised round his Audi¬ 
ence Hall, his minister kept his nostrils and 
cars shut T)y putting a (|uantity of cotton in 
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them. This was a precaution lest the royal and 
ministerial wisdom should disappear from the 
court. 

“ It happened one day that a boar passed 
near the palace making a sound with its nose, 
cfhonth, ffhonth, ghonlh. The king saw the animal 
and said, ‘What is it, minister?’ The minister 
looked at it with scrutinizing eyes, and said, 
‘Your Majesty’s servants in charge of the stall 
are thieves. This is an elephant famished and 
reduced to this size; the servants have not 
evidently provided it witli food.’ 

“ At once an order was passed to imprison 
the servants belonging to the royal stall ! 

“Another day the same boar passed by the 
palace again. The king looked at it and said, 

‘ How is it, minister, tlxat the elephant has not 
improved in size though the servants have been 
punished.’ 

“The minister said, •‘Your Majesty, this is a 
mouse, for were it an elephant, its trunk would 
have come out by this time. The kingdom is 
in a great peril. The mice have become fat, 
feeding on the royal store.’ 

“ ‘Does the matter even stand so ?’ cried the 
indignant king. Orders were at once passed to 
behead the sentinels of the royal store. 

“The royal store was now saved by the 
sagacity of the king and his minister ; they 
drew a breath of relief and sat in a chamber 
31 
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after this "reat labour aud the servants fanned 
them in order to remove the weariness caused 
hy the toil of administration. ”* 

The story goes on to narrate a number of 
episodes illustrative of the sagacity of the king 
and his minister, and the humour throughout, 
though not pointed as a needle, is neither l)lunt 
as a wooden sword. 'I'liey best show the joys 
and merriments of simple village-folks, and are 
purely iadigeuous in character. The sequel is 
worthy of the hcginning, comic and tragic at 
the same time. The king, counselled hy the 
minister, orders the execution of a man, as inno¬ 
cent as you or I, on a charge of theft. A. stake 
is raised for the impalement of this criminal. 
And the king and tiie minister are pr(!sent to 
see to the carrying out of their command. Now 
the (hmi of this unfortunate man came to the 
spot at that moment and cried out, “ Do not put 
him to the stake for god’s sake ; let not a 
criminal he rewarded in the way deserved by 
saints.” “What is the matter ?” “What is the 
matter ? ” asked the king and his minister with 
gaping mouths. Now the Guru who was dressed 
as a hermit said, “I have found it in the holy 
writs that tlui man who is impaled at this most 
auspicious moment will go to heaven straight, 
no matter what heinous crime he may have 


* Dttkhina Hanjaii’w Tliakuriisar Jliuli. 
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committed in this earth ; so keep his punishment 
in abeyance for a while, and put me on the 
stake instead,'SO that I may at once pass from 
earth to the heaven.” The minister said, 
" This cannot be, if this death is so glorious, why 
should an outsider be rewarded Avith it ? Put 
me there.” But His Majesty whose imagination 
was inflamed by the description of the nymphs of 
heaven that he had heard, cried aloud, “The 
king must go to heaven first.” So by his royal 
order he was impaled by the executioner and 
by his wish loud music was kept up all the 
while drowning his screams, and when the crowd 
at last saw him, they found him stone-dead, 
with a horrible grimace on his face. 

There are many stories that we heard in 
our childhood containing rural sketches full of 
humour and jovial spirits, and not in an incon¬ 
siderable portion of them are 

Tlio fox in chju’^0 of ^ i • x* / 

the tortoisc’H youiiK the anmiaLs, the chiet actors. 

The fox is often the hero of 
these stories. In one of the tales Ave find him 
in the capacity of a village pedagogue. The 
tortoise has seven young ones; he is anxious for 
their education and leads them to the school of 
the veteran teacher. The wily fox is well 
pleased to see the young ones and casts on them 
hungry looks, but says he, “You need not at all 
care for them now. Their interest is my look¬ 
out from this day.” The tortoise now goes back 
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fully convinced of tlie sound educadon its 
young ones will get at the hands of such a 
well known scholar as the fox. On the tliird 
day, his fatlun-ly care niadt; him feel some 
anxiety about them and he paid a visit, to the 
school-master. One of tin; seven had meantime 
served for the light re!V<!shm(mt, of the latter, 
but the cumii)ig fOlow brought the litth; things 
one by one and showed tlnjin to thOr father, 
tlie sixth one was brought. I.wice so that, In^ could 
not perceive any diminution in their numlxn-. 
In this way when all t)ut one inmained, th('. cun¬ 
ning fox brought it out and tlum took him back 
to his school chamber and in this way jiroduced 
it seven times, on which the tortoise hrlt that alt 
the seven wei-e alive and doing well. Hut when 
the wily animal had linislied that oiui also, th<; 
tortoise on his visit again was told that his 
seven young ones had compk'ted tludr school- 
education and gone to college for higlun* aca¬ 
demic distinction. How long could such a pre¬ 
text hold water ? The tortois<; now realised the 
truth that his young ones had gone up indeed 
to a higher world hut through the jaws of tin; 
wicked Eeynard. And he took a solemn vow 
of retaliation. One day the old fox was cross¬ 
ing a canal and the toi'toise caught oiu; of his 
legs tightly within his jaws. “Ha’-Bah!” 
cried the prince of cunning, whose pniseiice of 
mind never failed him. “What a narrow escai)e ! 
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Tl)e foolish tortoise lias but caught a log by his 
teeth, my legs are quite free.” Whereupon the 
latter let it go, thinking that it was a mistake 
on his part. Another day tlio fox Avas thinking 
to how to cross the small canal. He had 
urgent business on the other side, but dared 
not cross the canal lest the tortoise who was on 
the alert, miglit catch him again. The tortoise 
Avas weary of waiting, and at last sliowed himself 
on the surface of the Avater. He almsed the 
fox to his lieart’s content and said tliat there 
was no escape from him, sooner or later. 
Tdie fox also gaA'e replies Avhich enraged the 
tortoise. In his indignation lie floated in 
mid-water in a careless manner ; and lo ! 
clever Reynard sprang up in all haste and 
r(,'sting his feet for a moment on tlie back of 
his enemy went to tlie oilier side of tlie canal 
by a heroic leap. “Ha’-Bah!” cried Reynard 
safely landing on the other bank, and the tortoise 
felt greatly disappointed. The tortoise thought 
“The wily fox outwits me in this Avay each 
time but I will proA'-e too clever for him this 
time.” He came up to the bank of the canal 
and landing ashore closed his eyes and lay 
like one dead. “ The old fool Reynard must 
take me for a corpse and come to partake 
of my flesh, fjet mo wait.” The fox came 
up there as usual for an evening AA^alk and 
noticed the father of the deceased young 
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ones lying there inert and motionless. In a 
moment he under.stoocl the device of the tortoise 
and said : “Tlic tortoise, poor Fellow, is dead. 
But stop, I am not sure if he is completely 
dead; for he does not shake his eai\s as 
tortoises do when they die.” The tortoise 
thought that it must be a sign of death of the 
species to which he belonged, to shake the ears 
after death. So he gently shook his ears as a 
convincing proof of death. But tlie fox said : 
“ The tortoises open their eyes after death and 
shut them again.” Whereupon the foolish 
animal did as he was told, shutting his eyes 
after opening them once, lleynard approached 
him and gave him a kick and fled in all haste 
into the depths of the forest. This part of the 
story has a parallel in the story of a liai’e and 
a fox current among the Negroes. 

The tliird class of these stories comprises the 
hr(U«, kaihua or talcs intersp(;i’sed 
With hymns and attended with 
religious observances. Some of these seem to have 
come down to us from hoary antiquity. The 
deities addressed are those for the most part to 
whom the Aryan pantheon has not opened its 
doors. Their names are unknown and non-Sans- 
kritic, and the mode of their worship is strange. 
The deities called the Thua, five in number, are 
to be made with clay. Their conically shaped 
figures are like miniature pyramids and the 
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hymns addressed to them are couched in the 

oldest form of the Bengali 
hymns’'""""''^'dialect alciu to Prakrita. 

The meaning of this mystic 
hymn is not very clear. 

“ It 

<(CT 

til t®! 

The origin of the Avorship of the Bengali 
woman’s god Laul is also lost in obscurity. 
Like Thua he is represented l)y a conically 
shaped piece of clay. This is covered with floral 
decorations, and two sticks of flowers represent¬ 
ing two arms are attached to the figure; hut 
this seems to he a later innovation. The reli¬ 
gious observances in regard to Thua and Laul 
seem to be a sort of pyramid-worship; and it is 
difficult at this stage to say if these forms of 
wor.ship belonged to the indigenous non-Aryan 
population, or were introduced by the Dravidians 
or some other people. One point to be noticed 
in regard to such worship is that the elderly 
women of the Aryan homes seem to have been 
originally opposed to them, It is the young 
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wife that introduCBs fliem at the teetli of "rent 
opposition. This wr. find in tlie sacred tales l)y 
which every such worsliip is eonsi'cratcd. The 
Aryans did not a,t first tolerate tin',sc* practices; 
but the hridc's were initiated into the rites pro¬ 
bably by tlic non-Aryan people with whom they 
came in contact and amongst whom the Aryan 
homes were built, tn the stories attacdied to 
the worship of these local deities, we find the 
... „ motliei's-in-law resentinc’ the 

1 Ii<^ in(l('‘ji;in('niH ionii 

of worship iuiion.«: ih<' practices, nay sometimes settini; 

lion-Ary.arts. i ^ 

their leet on tin; sacred things 
with Avhich th(^ wives worsliippod these d<^i(,ies 
privately. Wo all know that the worship of 
Chandi and Mana.sa Devi was not at first favoured 
in the Aryan homi's. d’he young wivi's introduced 
it at great sacrifice on (heir piirt and bore all 
manner of oppression for doing so. 


To some of the. deities of this nature, such as 
Chandi and Manasa Devi, the 


A (] 11 lilted to 11 If 

Uio Aryan paiilbnon. 


Brahmin priest opened his tern- 
ple-door latterly. They were 
connected in some form or other with the legends 
of Hindu mythology. But Thiul and Lilul 
are worshipped hy womenfolk alone, without 
being recognised hy the Brahmins, and are now 


in their last struggle for existence in Bengal. 
The archaic forms of words in the hymns ad¬ 
dressed to those deities carry us to (he Stli or 9th 
century A.D, and even earlier tinu's; and then' 
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is no lack of other internal evidences to prove 
that some of these forms of worship originated 
when the Bengalis were at the height of 
maritime activities. The chart of worship of 
the goddess Bhacluli is full of symbolical things 
denoting sea-voyage. There are seven seas, 
thirteen rivers, the sandy sea 

Evidence of mari¬ 
time activity in the beaco, ratts, vsea fowls, palm 

tree, etc., in the chart. The 

prayers all refer to the safe landing on the 

home-shore of those dear ones and relations 

gone by sea to distant countries :— 


Oh river, Oh river, whither do you run ? 

Before you pass by, say something of rny father and 
his son. 

Where do you go so fast, Oh river. Oh river, 

Tell me how my husband and father-in-law fare. 

Oh sea. Oh sea, peace be with thee, grant what I 
pray, 

My brother has gone for trade, may he return to-day. 

Oh sea, Oh sea, peace be with thee, hear what I say. 

My father has gone for trade, may he return to-day. 

Oh raft. Oh raft, dweller of the high seas thou art. 

Keep my father arid brother safe from all harm and 
hurt. 

Oh sea-heaeh, Ob sea-beach, smile when they pass by 
thee. 

Watch them, keep them safe, this boon grant me. 

Oh sea-fowls, Oh sea-fowls, tell me I beseech thee. 

Where did you see the ship, that carries them in the 

sear’ 


32 
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The little girls worship the image of the sea, 
of the 1 ‘ivers, sea-fowls, and rafts, pre])ariHg 
the tigures l)y a solution of ])owdered rice, and 
address these short prayers and hymns, wishing 
the safe return of those dear and near to tliem, 
engaged in sea-voyage. Who the goddess 
Bhadnli is, no one can tell. In on<; of the 
hymns, she is called the mother-in-law of 
Indra, as Laul is called in another passage 
the elder brothc'r of (^iva. These are no doubt 
mere attempts to connect them in some way or 
other with the deities of the Hindu pantheon. 
Bhaduli is worshipped in the month of August, 
when the rivers are full and the monsoons are 
high, and the anxiety of bmder h(.‘arts be¬ 
comes greatest in respect of their husbands, 
fathers and brothers whose ships not so secure 
by scientilic methods and a]»pliance.s, as now, 
were often a plaything of the deep. Th(> little 
girls observed fasts and prayed to the i-jift, the 
seabeach, the ship and the sea-fowls to keep 
their kith and kin in safely. There is a simplicity 
and tender pathos in these xinassuniinglv 
beautiful prayers of the child’s heart which cati- 
not but appeal. The images of me!i and women 
are drawn in aUpaua paintings and this is 
an essential rite and part of the ceremony of 
worship. These figures arc often like cro.sses; 
a line is drawn in addition, to each cross towards 
the end; for otherwise the figure would have 
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but one leg. These are also made of clay and 
sold in the country-side. A distinguished 
European scholar once expressed great sur¬ 
prise at seeing one such clay figure, and told 
me that it was the exact likeness of some of 
those clay-figures which Mr. Evans discovered 
along with other things in Crete, all belonging 
to about 3000 B.C. 


The agricultural element, an indispensable 
factor of country life in Bengal, 
Jhe agriciturai eio- evidence in most of these 

sonurs and tales. We find that 
in the (^unyapurana, written in the lOtb century, 
(^iva appears to us as an agricultural god 
engaged in reaping the harvest and doing other 
field work, with the help of his chief assistant 
Bhiraa. The peasantry of the country-side 
attributed their own calling to the deity, in 
order to bring him nearer to their compi’ehen- 
sion. There is a humour which almost reaches a 
pathetic interest in the description of ^iva ap¬ 
plying lime water to the roots ot rice-plants in 
order to destroy insects. Well is it said, that 
if a bull were to make an image of its god, the 
horns would be considered indispensable for 
such a divinity. Some of these hraiahathas 
attribute an agricultural life to Indra as the 
(^unyapurana does to (^iva. One of these runs 

thus:— , ^ 

“ Where is the god Indra ? 

Indra is husking rice.” 
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One of the most popular ol' thcvso'. Bratas, or 
religious rites perforimal hy our girls, is the 
Sejuti. In the prayers and songs relating to 
this hraki, we have a vivid sketch of the Hindu 
girls of the old school with their ideas and 
feelings. The typical girl of 

Tho hones, ns])ir5i- . . , . , 

tioiis and wishes of ouY society (‘xpresses 111 Simple 

Kiris. language all that she h'els to 

the deity she worships. Her ambition, her 
sweetness ol temper and even liitterne.ss of 
feeling and jealousy are all expressed in 
her prayers. There is much crudeness but th(' 
simplicity is most attractiv(\ There are jiraycn’s 
for a pretty son being born to the mother; 
“ Let me be borne in a stately palanquin from 
my father’s house to my fatlier-in-law’s ” is 
suggestive of a desire of bcnug married to a rich 
husband ; “ May the refuse in the plate of my 

brother be the meal for others.” “ May my 
brother be lovely as the moon-beams.” “ May he 
be a favourite in the king’s court “ May I 
eat off a plate of gold and nniy T wear golden 
bracelets “ Oh god ^iva, Oli god sun, may I 
not be married to an illiterate man “ May my 
husband be a prince ;—elephants sit his door and 
steeds in his stall, heaps of grain husked in his 
courtyard and cows breeding evermore in the 
cow-shed, and may we have a son of a s\varthy 
colour.” The liking for a child of a swarthy 
colour is inherent in the Hindu mother with 
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her love for the child Krsna of the religious 
legend of her country. “ May I have a son in 
my lap, and one in my arms, and may I have a 
smll of Benares-silk to wear in the night 
“ May I he a sister of seven brothers.” 

With a solution of powdered rice she makes a 
bracelet and with ioinrKl hands she prays, “ I 
worship thee. Oh bracelet of powdered rice, may 
I have a pair of golden bracelets, grant me this 
boon.” Then she makes a kitchen, a cow-shed 
and a dwelling house with the same material 
and prays to them each, in the aforesaid manner 
tliat she may have these made of bricks. She 
prays also for diamonds and jewels to wear in 
her pei'son. Her concluding prayer is, however, 
the purest gem amongst her sincere expressions 
of the heart; “ 1 take a vow of aejuti 
worship so that I may be as virtuous as 
Savitrl.” 

But if the above show her crude simplicity 
and anxiety to lead a virtuous life, she is not 
free from that fear wdiich was once a Hindu 
girl’s nightmare. In tliose days Hindu girls 
were plagued by a number of co-wives; 
and the favoui-s and likings of the husband 
fluctuated whimsically, but invariably with the 
approach of age in his consort the favourite of 
to-day became the cast away of to-morrow. 
1'he fear in respect of a co-w'ife was, as I have 
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said, the very ni^litmare of liev existeiu^e, aiul 
this will be illustrated from (lie following :— 


“ Oil rniiTor, Oil mirror, may 1 not liirvo a, co-wilo. 

“ Oh squirrel, Oli squirrel, keoii my liusbuiid in poace hut 

cal my eo-wil'e’s hi>!id. 
‘'Oil broom, Oh broom, may my co-\viie never bav(‘ a. 

child. 

“Oh bird. Oh bird, may my eo-wife die below and 1 

behold her death from above. 
“ May her sleepin^'-room hi! the hut lor huskiiii’' rice 

and t here may she die. 
“Oh knife. Oh knife, here do 1 <lress vea;etabl(>s with thy 
help for a feast to be jriven on my eo-wife’s death. 
“What is the red dye that adorns my feet, ? you ask, 
it is the blood of my eo-wife whom I have killed.” 


We have some very old specimoiis of the 
songs of the sun-g-od, wliich at one time were 
recited by girls and young women. 'I'he .sun 
was probably called Visnu in the earlier Itiks. 
In fact, in Vcdic literature there <ire enougli 
hints suggesting that the word Visnu imjilied 
the sun-god amongst the Hindus in ancient 
times. Even in the days of Rilmiiyanti the Visnu 


of the line “ seems 

to signify the solar god. The sun according 
to the Ptolemaic theory, as also that: of the early 
Hindus, mtide his round through 
the solar system, 'i he theory of 
Copernicus gives this motion to 
the earth. According to the Hindus the sun mat 
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the constellations ^sfl, and passed 

through 'ST'QrF, and other signs of 

the Zodiac of the Vedic times in its course. 
The worshippers of the sun-god, created legends 
out of this astronomical theory, describing the 
marriage of the sun-god, and his play with his 
planetary companions. In a song of the sun- 
god we find him in a boat with 1,600 Gopis or 
milk-maids. It is quite probable that these 
1,600 maids were meant to symbolize the in¬ 
numerable planets of the solar system. Whatever 
it l)e, there are good grounds for believing that 
Visnuor the sun-god of the Vedic hymns became 
in later times identified with Krsna and as the 
worship of the sun-god lost popular favour in 
preference to the worship of Krsna, the legends 
that had gathered round the bright luminary 
of the day in a previous epoch of history all 
passed to Krsna, who ousted the former from 
the temples of this country—the popular 
Vaisnava religion of to-day thus seems 
to have evolved out of the worship of the 
sun-god. 

The song, to which reference has been made 
seem to have been composed in the 10th 
century or so, judging not only from its crude 
language, but also from the fact that the forms of 
worship and the legends which they treat of, were 
those of that early epoch of our religious history. 
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Like a thiuo’ carried by the waves from the 
Atlantic or the Paoitic ocean to ^ the shores of 
Bengal, tluis*'. literary and historical relics, 
the "subjects of the songs, have come lloatmg 
to us iTom the Vodic or Upauishadaic 

times. 

The young sun-god, in this song lias attained 
a tit age; yet hispaiamtsdo not think ot marry¬ 
ing him. ' “The beautiful sadis of two Brahmin 
girls have been spread to the sun, the young 
sun-god casts a longing look at them, -~0 mother 

of the sun-god, he is now grown up, wliy not get 
him married ? A girl on the other side of the 
river is sitting with lun- hair spread hefori? the 
aun,—look there, how the young sun-god roves 
aliout in order to see that hair. 

Oh mother of the sun-god, why not yet get 
him married, he is quite grown up. 

Another Brahmin girl watks witli the cymbals 
jingling on her feet, 'riic young sun-god goes 
so far as to propose to marry licr. Why not get 
Mni Biarriecl ; ho is quite g’rowu up. 

My audience should excuse any indecent 
suggestion in this rustic song. This w;is the 
way how the old village people felt that Ihe time 
was ripe when they should look for brides, lor 
their young lads. 
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But the real pathos of the song is centred 
in the touches with which young Gaurl’s marriage 
and separation from parents are described. She 
is below twelve, she must sever all connection 
with her parcmts at this tender age. The rela¬ 
tives bless her saying,— 

“ Go 0 Gauri, w^eeping to-day, but come to¬ 
morrow smiling and rejoicing.’’ 

As the boat carrying her passes through the 
stream that flows fast by the village, Gauri 
says to the boat-man, “ Brother boat-man, ply 
your oars slowly, ray mother is crying, let me 
hear her voice a little more; Oh ray brother boat¬ 
man, ply the boat slowly, my sisters are crying, 
let me catch their sound ; Oh brother boat-man 
do not ply your boat so fast, yet my brothers are 
crying, let me hear their voice a little more. ” 
At the time she left home the relations were 
weeping, for she was a little girl and never 
stayed even a day away from her home. 
Her father hid his face in his scarf 
and w^opt. With a basket, full of toys, with 
wdiich they used to play together, Gouri’s 
brothers and sisters vvej)t, but her mother threw 
herself on the bare earth and cried beating 
her head against a stone. The little girls after 
their marriage, went to their husbands’ home 
and were subjected to the maltreatment of their 
sisters-in-law and mothers-in-law. This accounts 
for the tender pathos of such situations. 

33 
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But f lic Hindu \vilx% in ( hat ((nuli)r a^^o had 
need ot‘ parents and hrofchei-s a,nd sisiers. Slve 
could not think of lier husband aloiu^ as satis¬ 
fying^ all the needs of lun- (ender mind. The home 
meant to her, the home of pa,ren(s and it would 
take years for her to »'row u]) a,nd a.ecept her 
mate as her all ahsorhinj^' care. How toticliiuii;' 
is l;hc following- conversation hcduxien tlu^ i'-rown- 
up luishand and his ^'irl-wifi* 1 So iont>' Ihu- 
parents were ministering' to her waaits and now 
she feels helpless not knowing' e.\;a,efly on whom 
to depend. 

“ I shall go to your (country, my husl)and, 
but ill will it fare with me wlnm 1 am in need 
of apparel.” 

“ In my fair cities a colony of w(‘av(>rs will 
I found for you.” 

“T shall go with you, my Inisband, ill will it 
fare with me wlien 1 want. sh(dl-l)raceleis for 
my hands.” 

“In my fair cities will I mak(! the bracadet- 
makers dwell, who will cut shells to adorn your 
hands.” 

“ I shall go to your country, my husband, but 
where shall I get vermilion for my brow.” 

“Ifrom the adjacent countries will f import 
Banias to my fair cities to scdl vermilion to 
you.” 

“Ishallgot.o your country, my husband, 
but where will a supply of rice conu^ from ? ” 
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“ In my fair cities the ploughmen will be 
busy reaping harvests for you, my love.” 

“ I shall go to your country, my husband, 
but who will be my mother there.” 

“ I have my mother and she will be a mother 
to you.” 

“ T shall go with you, my husband, but who 
Avill be my father there ?” 

“ My father Avill he your father as well.” 

“ I shall go with you, ray husband, but Avho 
will be my brothers and sisters there ?” 

“ My brothers and sisters will, my darling, 
be l)roth('rs and sisters unto yon.” 

In oiir country, the gods are not unap})roach- 
al)le divinities—the dwellers of high heaven, 
they are merely those whom we see around us 
in our home. The rustic songs draw the gods 
after the models of the rural people. Hence so 
much tenderness attaches itself to the tales of 
the gods. 

In this song, there is frequently a reference 
to money received l)y a girl’s parents from the 
bridegroom at the time of marriage. In one place, 
I find Gaurl’s motlier began to weep and cry 
(when Gaurl left her parents for her husband’s 
home), but she tied Rs. 1,000 in the edge of her 
sadi. The consideration received by the girl’s 
mother was nearly tantamount to her price with 
all its legal bindings. In one place, Gaurl, the 
young girl was unwilling to go and wept, “ Oh 
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my papa. Oh my mama, won’t you keo|) mo lu'ar 
you ?” 

“ Jiut wo liave taken money betort^ the whole 
village people, how can we kcfip you r" 

Alas, these old good days are gone. I n t hose! 
days a daughter us(vl to be c;all('(i which 

suggests a purchase valiK*. Mow t lui sotaal aspect 
is chang(!d, not daughter, l)ut tin' son is a valu¬ 
able thing in the hengali matrimonial market. 

d’he rural songs have a simple charm of their 
own,—even now, when |•(!(in(!(l idfvis and Sans- 
kritized Bengali havedrivfui lh«! (rharming things 
of the village into a corner. 'I’hest^ songs some¬ 
times under a religious garl) and at otlu'rs with¬ 
out any such ga.rl) at all, indi(':ate the soft lead¬ 
ings, the sorrows and joys that are nourislu'd 
every day under th(* shade of grefm mangoe trees 
in a Bengali village. I |•ememb(n■ to have iieard 
a Ihmgali shepherd, a lad of barely lb, filling 
the whoh' air with the paiiu’s of a widow’s 
heart, conveyed in a song which he sang one 
evening, while returning rium the field. The 
widow of the sojig is young and just stricken 
hy Iter great eahunity. I rtnncmixm a line 
“ Oh my darling, why have; you h;ft mt> mak¬ 
ing me helpless, driving imt mad with sorrow 1 
In some past life did I purchase lish from a 
fisherman and forgot to jtay the prict;. for that 
fault am I a young widow t-o-<tay.” .\las' the 
Bengali widows are not allowed to take tish (.>r 
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meat of any sort, the passage has therefore a 
special appeal for us. 

It is the fourth class of these folk-tales that 

are by far the most important of 
iho&it.i Kath.ih. They are the GUa Kathas, 

lit., tales interspersed with songs. In Eastern 
Bengal, old widows of the humbler classes, 
assisted by a chorus, used to recite them before 
ladies of high rank during the days of their con- 
(iiiement. On the sixth night particularly, when 
the Fortune god—the Vidhata Purusa—is said 
to come down in order to write on the forehead 
of the baby its future fortunes, the mother and 
her attendants remain awake ; and how can 
they do so better than by listening to the stories 
narrated by these story-tellers ? These glta 
kathm are not merely nursery tales. For the 
education of women, according to the ideals of 
the East, there cannot be anything more sublime 
or edifying. They smell of fresh grass and field- 
flowers that grow plentifully by the country-side 
and ill them are embodied lessons of the highest 
renunciation and sacrifice. Some of them are dis¬ 
tinctly and peculiarly Indian; so that none of 
the foreign nations that hare imitated or adapted 
many of the Indian tales could reproduce them 
in their own language or assimilate them in their 
.stories. 

Babu Daksiml Ilanjan Mitra Majumdar has 
done yeoman’s service to the cause of Bengali 
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litBi'citurti by collecting some of these. The first 
edition ol his Thakurdadar Jhuli reproduces the 
stories almost as he heard them from old vromen 
of the rural villages of Eastern Bengal. Their 
very language is preserved in this edition, as it 
was in some cases recorded by means of phono¬ 
graph. The story of Malanchamrila which is. 
typical of these tales, and has unique excellence, 
was obtained from an old woman of the Yugi 
caste. Tliis woman was aged over 100. People 
said she was 150 years old at tin', time. Slie was 
an inhabitant of a village near Ping<!r in the 
sub-division of Tangail in the district of Mymen- 
singh. Tin; stories of Thakurdadar Jhuli were 
collected during the years lS9fi-].902. As the 
languag(; of tln^ first (edition ol' tliis liook proved 
too archaic and antiquated, the compiler at the 
request of his publisliers had to change it in some 
places in the later (.editions. But tliough the 
language in the new editions is now closer to 
current Bengali, the intrinsic worth of the tales 
has to some extent sull'ered by the change. It 
must, however, be said in favour of these changes 
that the book could not have commanded the 
popularity that it now enjoys, if the archaic 
forms had not been changed in many places. 
But the alterations are not always happy. When 
an army marched in a hurry, what a dash and 
sweep of the movement of a large mass of human 
beings is implied by the line ^ 
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(p. 18, first edition), which means 


The ThakurchTchir 
.Thnli, its first edition 
as contrasted with 
later editions. 


that the low marshy svramps 
were raised to the level of plain 
land and the rWers were run up 


the stream and crossed, but this 


translation scarcely conveys the precipitous hurry 
and the dash implied in the original line. This 
line is omitted in later editions. The words 


“ ” (lit.,"the son of the wielder of the 

sceptre, p. 22), (p. 20) 

Wl” (p. 25), (p. 40), 

(p. 49), (p. 49), 

(p. 55), “%.1>” (p. 127), 
(p. 131), ami many such, 
expressions have been changed or ])araphrased in a 
simpler language in the succeeding editions. 
What words can convey the awful stillness of the 
night so powerfully as “ ?l11% ” ? The 

very word which means “ without sound ” 

and which luf'ans “ merged in profound 

slumber ” recall to us by association the terrible 
calm of a midnight in a child’s dream. Put any 
Sanskritic expressions in the place of these two 
Prakritic words, lioAV(.wer pompous and grand 
they may be, they Avill fail to make a similar 
impression. Bat Ave, in whose ears .still ring- 
some of the powerful expressions of counti-y- 
Prakrit by associations of childhood, do under¬ 
stand and appreciate their rural charm and signi¬ 
ficance. Our younger generations accustomed 
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to Sauskritic words have not learnt blieir »nca,nings 
partly because they have lost touch with the old 
countiy-life, and partly Ijecause the present 
vocabularies scrupulously avoid illuminating 
scholars about Prakrit expressions, confining 
themselves to Sanskritic Avords. It was therefore 
prudent from the publisher’s point of view to 
change into (p. 53), into (p. 58), 
f^1 into (p. 60). Eut the old fascination still 
lingers in the archaic forms and the same literary 
beauty, I am afraid, is not preserved in the tales. 

How unfortunate is it to substitute 
by (p. 127). means 

impenetrably dense. In our childhood we 
understood by this density as if it could not 
be pierced by the point of a needle, means 
tender. 

But the versions of the tales given by Hak- 
sina Ranjan, in spite of the occasional changes 
in the style, which he was obliged to makc^ in 
vieiv of making them suitable for popular use, 
possess a unique merit. Sir Rabindranath 'fagore 
has written in his introduction to one of these 
compilations that no other man in Bengal has 
succeeded in reproducing the tales in the popu¬ 
lar dialogue so well as Daksincl Babu has done. 
The compiler put aside his own learning, his own 
notions, and his own language and did almost the 
part of an automatic machine. Thus the old 
world is here with its antiquated forms, with its 
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mannerisms and witli its ideals, unFarnislied and 
unmolested by modern influences. The old 
Bengali life of the 10th century is vividly 
before us in the story of Malanchamala. The 
professional women who used to recite these 
tales in the palaces of the kings as well as in 
the huts of the poor had a formed style with 
fossilised ideas. Idie stops, the sighs, and even 
the caughings pissed from one generations of 
reciters to the others, preserving the original 
stories in a really wonderful manner, not indeed 
like the Egyptian mummy which is lifeless, 
but like.a flower-woman’s wreath, fresh with life 
and fragrance. If the stories were not preserv¬ 
ed in this manner, how could an illiterate woman, 
who did not even know how to sign her name, 
reproduce such an excellent thing as the tale of 
Malanchamala ? Daksina Rahjan got it from one 
of these women, as an automatic record. In read¬ 
ing these talcs, wc need not attach any importance 
to the name, that appears on the cover, of one who 
compiled them except for the 
compS purpose of grateful acknow- 

fXuak” Bengali Jedgment of his unselfish 
labour. ' He had simply acted 
as a medium in bringing down to us a treasure 
that lay hidden in the rustic villages of 
Bengal. He did not, like Harinath Majum- 
dar, build a new tale out of the materials of the 
past, nor did he, like Lai Bihari He, give a 

Z4> 
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gist of the stories iii another tongue, nor like 
the Mahomedan writers did he introduce into 
the stories foreign elements divesting them of 
their original elegance ; neither did he like Pakir 
Ram Kavibhusana try to invest the old stories 
with a classical dignitv and adorn them with 
borrowed metaphors from Sanskrit. Daksinfi 
Ranjan is an elegant writer of Rengali prose 
and we can well conceive what a control he had 
to exercise on himself in order to shut himself 
up altogether while compiling these stories. But 
a deep love for the rural life inspired him ; and 
merged in his cause he forgot himself altogether 
like all great workers. 

We shall attempt here to reproduce the story 
of Malaiichamala, as Ave find it, in Baksipa 
Baku’s compilation. As some of the great 
merits of Bengali tales will not be understood 
or recognised until the readers find an opportu¬ 
nity to be acquainted with this story, I may be 
excused for introducing a full narrative here 
at this fag-end of my lectures. There are many 
stories which may he more or less elegant and 
attractive than this, but it presents tlic old ideal 
of Avomanhood in the most striking manner, 
and is typical of the great virtues of the fair sex 
as conceived by the Hindu nation. 


Malanchamala 


The King is childless: 

His Majesty called all the astrologers, all the 
Bi’clhmaiis and all the hermits 
Qj! i-jjj, had sacri¬ 

fices performed by them with a 
view to having a son. At the end of the cere¬ 
monies, the Sacred Oracle said : 

“ Observe fast, 0 king, for three days and 
three nights. On the fourth day pay a visit to 
your orchard. In it you will find a pair of 
mangoes of golden hue. Break your fast with 
them.” 


The Orach; further had it that tlie fruit on 
the right side should be taken 
])v the king and that on the left 


The king gfi.s a ,son. 


by the queen. 

By the king’s order all music in the palace 
was stopped, the royal court remained closed for 
three days. His Majesty shut himself up in his 
room bolting its doors. For three days and nights 
the king observed fast and vigil. On the fourth 
day the favourite hor.se of his stall, the Pak.siraj, 
stood near his door-way. The king took his bath 
and pei’formed the usual religious rites. He bowed 
to the sacred dust of the temples and then rode 
the Paksiraj. Instantly he was in the orchard. 
There was a mango-tree in this orchard that 
had not borne any fruit for three generations ; 
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this tree presented two l)Pautiful mangoes of 
the colour of gold. The king rul)l)ed liis eyes 
with liis two hands and when he was sure of what 
he saw% promised olferings of sweets to tlie gods. 

The gold-coloured fruits lay half-hid under 
green leaves, lianging from one stalk. T'he king- 
shot ari’ows, but the fruits did not fall. He 
pulled them by means of a hook, but still the 
fruits could not be brought down. 

His Majesty said, “ How strange ! I am not 
able! The smaller stalks joining the fruits 
should be kept as they are, let some of you pluck 
the gold-coloured fruits, if he can.” 

The ministers, the architects, the courtiers 
all tried one by one, but failed. The arrows 
\verc shot, but tho;y flew into an opposite direc¬ 
tion. They applied hooks, which broke half¬ 
way; they tried to climb the tree, but the trunk 
became slippery, and they could not succeed ; 
one broke his arm and anotlur his leg in the 
attempt. With broken limbs they all returned 
and sat crouching in the meadow. 

The king tore oif his pearled necklace and 
threw down his crowm. He himself tried to climb 
the tree. The kotwal* wa.s there. He came 
forward and said, “ Victory be to the king. One 
who is a master of good qualities hims(df can 


<^Th© hoiwnl soema to bo a police man of the qfattm of ho 
T napector, 
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recognise the same in others. If Your Majesty 
permits me, I may try.” 

“ The elephants and horses are drowned, the 
grasshopper says, “ Let me fathom the waters.” 

All cried, “ Shame” and hissed. 

The king said, “ All right, if you succeed, 
there will he a shawl for your reward ; if you 
fail, you will go to the scaffold.” 

The kolwal howed low till his head touched 
the very ground and observed, “ If I am to kill 
any living thing, let me try the elephant ; if I 

am to plunder, let it he the royal treasury, 

nothing short.” Saying this, he took up a clod 
of earth and muttering some mysterious words, 
threw it at the furits. The fruits fell down 
at the first stroke and rested at the hands 

of the king. All hang down their heads 

in shame. 

The great music instantly sounded in the 
king’s palace. Tiic horses neighed in the stall ; 
the queen awoke from her sleep. The king 
threw his ownover the kotwuVs shoulders, 
and riding the Pak.siraj returned to his palace. 

But the stalks hrolce in the way and which 
of the fruits was on the right, and which 
on the left, could not he known. The queen 
ate the one that w.as on the right, and the king 
the other. 

Some months passed ; the queen became 
enciente. The king was glad beyond measure. 
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He distril)ute(l the ])ear]s aiul jeAvels of Inis 
necklace amongst his courtiers, and the royal 
treasury was opened for charity. 

Ten months passed. ]?y the king’s order 
drummers were hrouglit from the citv of drum- 
mers ; tahor-players were brought from the city 
of tahor-players. The greal. sound of kada, 
nakada, sanai, chakachl, mrdanga and other 
musical instruments was heard for ten days, and 
all this time no bird dai’ed to come down on the 
earth for fear. On the night of the tenth day, 
a baby was born in the palace ; the full moon of 
the sky was no match for it. In the natal room 
the baby prince lay .surrounded by a halo of 
light. 

The kingdom flourished. '^Flio king made 
offerings to God and distributed food amongst 
men and animals.* He had tanks and ponds 
dug in many places, established markets and 
opened roads ; and everywhere his praises were 
sung. 

The sixth night came. The king covered 
his courtyard with canopies, 
forehead of tiie baby, iringecl With goicleii peiiclants. 

Three series of lamps burnt, 
fed by butter, 'there wei’e 101 'musical hands, 
they played incessantly. On four sides there 
were made four fire-places. The soldiers, sepoys, 




This is a-Bnddhist or Jain enstom. 
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sentinels and armed men kept Avatcli in tlie palace 
whole night. Patlis strewn Avith floAvers Avere 
opened up to the natal room. Over the posts, 
raised for the occasion, hang garlands of flower; 
and sandal and vermilion were sprinkled over 
the path. By this path, l)hcira, Tara and 
Bidhata Avould go to Avrite the luck of the baby- 
prince on the forehead. 

The sentinels kept watch, and at inteiwals 
the bands played. The maid-servants and nurses 
lay cross-Avise at the Ihreshuld and narrated to 
the queen tales of princes and their lady-loves. 
The ([ueen fell asleep as she heard the nursery 
tales. The tlower-woman Avho AA'as reciting the 
story, last of all, dozed till she also fell fast 
asleep. The mid-night clock rang and the senti¬ 
nels were feeling sleepy. Bhara, Tara and 
Bidhata chose this hour to visit the natal room 
by the path streAvn Avith flowers, scented AAuth 
sandal and reddened with vermilion. They 
carried with them bundles of pens. When about 
to enter, theysaAV a person lying cross-Avise at 
the threshold. The gods had raised their feet 
but they Avithheld; all of them whistled together; 
but the person did not awake. Time passed, what 
could they do? They called the three stars of 
the sky to Avitness, and stepped over the sleeping 
person. They now entered the natal chamber. 

It Avas Dhara who first held the pen. He 
indicated the learning, intelligence, wealth, 
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number of followers and other fortunes of 
the child by signs. On his palm the signs 
of banner and lotus w(;re marked, and the 
god took notes from them, and wrote details in 
full three hours; all the pens lie had brought 
with him were thus exhausted. 

As he finished, next caimj Tfira... He held 
the pen and touched the child’s foreliead with it, 
but threw away his j>en fortliwitli, and I'ose uj). 
Dhara asked, “What do you tind ?” Tara, turned 
his face and said, “ What more P Let us go, the 
baby-prince’s life extends to 12 days only.” 

“Only 12 days ? Let me see.’’ 
Dhara began to count for his 
satisfaction; each time he 
calculated, the same result—12. Dhara, put 
a zero after 12, but the zero mysteriously 
vanished. 


The bahy is to die on 
the 12th day* 


Then Dhara threw away the pen with disgust. 
If the gods wept, the n hole world would cry and 
be wretched ; so they hid their Icai's with the 
edge of their clothes and came out. But at the 
threshold was the flower-woman lying cross-nise. 
They called the three stars to witness and stepped 
over. Dhara succeeded, but Tara’s feet touched 
the flower-woman ; she awoke and caught liold 
of the feet of the god. “ Who art thou ?—a god 
—a man—a spirit—or a robber ? The king’s dar¬ 
ling sleeps inside the room and I, the flower- 
woman, keep watch at the threshold. Even Death 
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has no power to come here.” Tara.said; “.Flower- 
woman, I am the god of luck, leave my feet.” 
“God of luck ! Tell me what hast thou written 
on the forehead of the prince ?” The god felt 
troubled, and said : “You need not hear that, 
flower-woman, leave my feet.” The flower- 
woman tied, instead, the feet of the god tightly 
with her apron. Then the god let fall the drop 
of tear, that he had hid so long, over her and said ; 
“ What more shall I say, woman, the prince’s life 
will extend to 12 days only.” 

“Only 12 days !” the woman hurst into loud 
bewailings, The drums suddenly hurst ; the 
music stopped ; the sentinel’s spear pierced his 
own breast. The queen arose with a start and 
asked “ What is the matter ?” The king himself 
came out asking “ What is the matter ?” The 
ministers, the courtiers, in fact the whole 
city came out enquiring “what is the matter ? 
what is the matter ?” 

The flower-woman heat her head against a 
stone and cried “How many sacrifices did you 
perform, oh King, and as a result got this child 
bright as the full moon. Not even a fortnight, 
oh King, this moon will vanish after 12 days. 
Oh God, is it just and fair ?” 

The king, his ministers, his courtiers fainted 
in grief. The queen lay as one dead. 

The elephants broke their chains and fled 
from the stall. The horses died in the stable, the 
35 
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Paksiraj, the favourite horse of the king, did not 
touch any food. The kinsmen of tlie king and the 
Brahmins of the city assembled near the mango 
tree and observed fast, resigning themselves to 
the will of God. Dhara, Tara and Bidhata visited 
the other gods and said, “What justice is this that 
a son born after so many sacriRces and offerings 
to gods will live for' 12 days only ? The king’s 
country stands on the verge of ruin, and the 
earth is flooded with tears.” 

The gods said ; “ Yea, have things come to 
such a pass ?” Their chief assumed the guise of 
an old Brahmin and came near the mango tree. 
The Brahmin was surrounded by a halo of light. 
'1 he citizens approached iiim and .said : “ Who are 
you, oh Brahmin ? A light emanates from your 
body ; whoever you be, the prince is going to 
die shortly. This is Iiis fate. Pray, Save liim 
if you can.” The Brahmin said: “Even tlie 
sun and the moon fall into tlie jaws of the Demon 
of Eclipse. Who can alter tlui divine decree ? 
Yet despair not, I shall be able to say mor(i 
if I see the child once.” The king and the 
ministers took him to the natal room. The 
Brahmin examined the palm, the forehead 
and the face of the child and said: “ The 

life of this baby, seven days old, may lie 
prolonged if you can get it married to a girl 
who has completed her 12th year to-day. 
Adieu Ihe king placed the richest stones 
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and other valuables of his treasury at the feet of 
the Brahmin. What will a god do with them? 
He, however, chose a bright diamond and carried 
it with him. On his Avay he threw it towards 
the cottage of the koiwal and then departed. 

The night passed. The flowers bloomed in 
the garden and the birds began their songs. 
Messengers were sent all over the country, 
seeking a princess, just 12 years old, to be the 
bride of the baby prince. The messengers 
returned from far and near and reported that 
not one was found who had completed her 
12th year that day. They all went to the self¬ 
same mango tree and waited observing fast. 

On tlie other side of the tank facing the tree 
stood Malahchamala {iit. the 
garland of the garden), the 
daughter of the koiwal who 
had completed her 12th year that day. She was 
washing the diamond, tlirown by the god. She 
had picked it up from her cottage-compound, 
wliero it had lain, covered with mud and dirt, 
as it had rained only shortly before. She carried 
a pitcher with her and the cymbals of her feet 
made a merry sound on. the landing steps of 
the tank. 

“ Who is it whose cymbals sound so 
sweetly—a goddess or a maid ?” wonderingly 
asked all. The musician playing on stringed 
lyre stopped and said “ Is it the hum of bees 
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flying near a liive in the flower-garden ? ’ An¬ 
other who played on a musical organ, cried “ Is 
it the cackle of the merry geese swimming in 
the tank ?” 

“Not so, then what ?” 

The ministers and courtiers came near the 
tank and saw that it was a girl ot 12, whose 
cymbals had sounded. 

“ A girl of 12! Avhose daughter is she ?” 

She is the kotimVs daughter. The king fell 
into a mental confusion. The sound of the 
cymbals of her feet is like the humming 
of bees; flowers bloom in the path which 
she treads ; her arms are like swan’s neck ; 
her hair is of wavy curl; the face is like the 
moon and she looks like an image made of 
gold. But after all, she is the kotioaVs daughter. 
The king was perplexed. The report was carried 
to the queen who said “ If the girl is so hand¬ 
some, no matter, though she is the kohoaVs 
daughter marry her to the prince and raise the 
kotwal to the status of a feudatory chief.” 

“ What am I to do ?” asked the king to him¬ 
self ; he pondered over the matter. Sometimes 
he sat in a pensive mood and tlien rose up and 
after a good deal of thinking he commanded,— 

“ Well, be it so. Send words to the kotwal” 
The report went there forthwith. The kotwal 
put on the shawl presented by the king. He 
took a spear in his hand and visited his 
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iieighboars. He told them “ I plucked the 
1‘ruits. The results is tluit my daughter is 
going to be married to a prince. The king 
will be my brother-in-law now. You must pay 
me nazar." 

The Icotwal made a spacious road in his 
courtyard. The main door of his house, he 
changed into a gate ; he did not know what 
lie should do to meet the occasion. The kot- 
iml's wife said “ Here w'e humble people live 
in huts and the sneeze of the king is even heard 
here.* We arc required to give our daughter 
in marriage to a baby who will die after 
12 days. 'I'ell the king 1 am not going to 
comply.” 

Malahchamala, t he daughter said “ Pappa 
and Mamma, allow me to go, as it is the kingks 
command. But Pappa, go to him and first ask 
if he will agree to my conditions.” 

“ What conditions P” Whether the bride¬ 
groom will be permitted to visit his father-in-law’s 
house ?” I'he kotwal said “ Certainly.” Malafi- 
cha said “ Another condition, whether my 
father-in-law, the king, and mother-in-law, the 
queen, will agree to partake of the food prepared 
by me P” The kohoal said “Yes, daughter.” “The 
third” she said “ is whether they will be pre¬ 
pared to give me dowries and presents as usual 


* kintc would oppress us tdiough wo are so humble, 
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on the marriage night.” The hotwal came to 
the palace to meet the king. Meantime Millafi- 
chamala said “ Mamma, help me to dress my¬ 
self.” What would the kotwars wife do ? She 
opened the toilet box and with tears in her eyes 
helped her daughter to dress herself. 

The kotical addressed the king thus, “Oh 
thou. King of kings though thou art, yet I 
shall have the privilege of calling thee a 
brother, be it to-day, be it to-morrow. Tliou 
.wilt accept my daughter but shalt not thou 
allow the prince to go to the house of his 
father-in-law ?” The king glanced at him 
crookedly and brushing his hair with fingers 
said “let the girl first come to 
the palace on the marriage 
night, the question will be settled then.” 

The kohoal next asked, “ Will Your Majcisty 
and the queen eat the meal prepared by my daugh¬ 
ter ?” The king said “ Take care, kolwal, these 
matters will be settled on the marriage night.” 
But, “Oh king, will not ray daughter receive the 
dowries and presents that are usual in marriages?” 
“ Look here, kotwal, but stop I say, I will 
tell everything, when the girl comes to the 
palace.” 

The kotwal returned and told all these to 
his daughter. Eobed in her best of attires 
she touched the feet of her parents and said 
“ Mamma, grant me leave, Pappa, lead me 
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now to the palace ; but Pappa, tell the king, if 
my husband dies on the first night of marriage, 
may I he permitted to take away his dead body ?” 
The kohoal Avent to the king and said as 
instructed. 

Now the king was wrath “ Such big n’ords 
from this mean fellow ! This rustic girl has the 
audacity to extort pledges from me in all matters 
and dares worry me again and again ; she crosses 
me beforehand and speaks evil things. Who is 
there ? Put the kohoal to prison and bring his 
daughter here througli the air patli and get her 
married to the hahy-prince.” 

It was the king’s command. Ilis people 
fortliwitli went. They tied a palanquin high up 
to the tops of some tall bamboos, and carried 
Malancha by the air path. 

It was a mockery of marriage ; there was no 
present of scents, oil, no fasting and other intes 
usual before marriages. Only one musical pipe 
sounded, and the marriage came to a close. The 
Brahmins recited the mantras-, the new horn baby 
cried, the queen came to suckle it and the drum¬ 
mers tried to stop its crying by heating their 
drums. No flowers, no garlands ; the bride went 
seven times round the haby-prinee,and then carry¬ 
ing him in her arms entered the nuptial room. 
As soon as she came to her apartments, there 
came down an outpour of rain ; the towers of the 
palace broke and the palace itself caught fire ; the 
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baby-prince vomitted milk and died in the arms 

of his wife. There was a great 

Miilancha’s punishment. Oewailing 111 tllB palace; tllC 

king ran mad and the queen 
fainted. The citizens in bewildered grief came to 
the palace, and waited near the room where 
Malancha lay with the dead prince. The king 
said “There is no doubt of it, she is a witch, catch 
her by the hair and drive her out of the room. 
Pick out her eyes and burn them.” There was 
a great agitation among the crowd. They forced 
open the room. Malancha said to the nurses 
and maid-servants " Ask my father-in-law and 
mother-in-law what will they do regarding the 
words they pledged. ” “ What words ?” “ They 
gave assui'ancG that the bridegroom will be per¬ 
mitted to go to my father’s house ; \\ull they 
agree to it now ?” 

“ Who is there ? ” cried the king, “send th(i 
kotwal to the regions where the prince has 
gone.” A sound indicated that the kotwal. h 
head was struck off. Malancha said “ I have 
seen enough, O nurses, ask the king and queen 
about the other words that they selemnly gave 
me.” “ What are those ?” “Will they not eat the 
meal prepared with my hands ?” “ Nurse.s, 

cut off the hands of the kotwaVs daughter.” 
The nurses cut off her hands, with the knife 
that was among the dowries ; Ijlood gushed 
out and flowed past the drain. Malancha 
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said, “I see it clearly, Avhat about the other 
promises that he had made.” “ What promises?” 
“Tell the monarch to give me as dowry a milch 
cow, five lights fed with butter, sandal-vA'Ood, 
a stove ol: gold, a spoon of pearls, cups of silver 
and gold, ])illows of white mustard seeds, 
hand-made beddings of fine needle-work, silver 
pencil to put the black paint in the eyes. Let 
him not make any emiuiries about his son 
and the bride.” 

“ See how audacious is this daughter of the 
kotwal ! Who is ther(‘, break open the doors 
of her room.” Then the dowry was offered 
in the following manner; an ass for the cow, 
gravels for sandal-wood, a basket of cane for 
the golden stove, a broken earthen pitcher in 
place of the spoon and cups. And the shells 
of cocoanut fruits were strung together and 
put around her neck, i basket was filled 
Avith coAv-dung and tied behind her back. vShe 
w’as made to put on rags and refiuse-clothes 
picked up from the cremation ground, and Avith 
a looking glass in her hand she AA'as made to I’ide 
the ass, and in this condition Avas carried 
round the city. Her head Avas shaven and 
order AA^as passed to lianish her, as she 
was a AAdtch. Malaucha said “Ask my father 
in-law and my mother-in-laAV AA'hat about their 
other pledges?” “What are they?” “My 
husband died in the nuptial room. They had 
36 
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promised to mate a gift of iiini to me.” “A 
gift?” “All right, who is there, kindle the funeral 
fire.” The fire was prepared, 

On the fuiicrtil lire, • i t ;i 

tlie llames rose up and there 
was great noise. The dead prince was given to 
Malancha. Her nose and ears u’erc cut otf and 
she with the bal)y n-as thrown into the lire. 

Then came down a great outpour of rain, 
jhani ! jham ! j'/tam ! The tire was nearly 
extinguished. The gohhlins and spirits of the 
air came there with hungry looks. Tin* 
Paksiraj horse went mad ; it neiglied and came 
there. The king, the ministers and his people 
left the funeral ground and saved themselves hy 
shutting the city gate. In the 
midst of the funeral fire, 
Malancha sat with the hahy-prince in her lap. 

Malancha asked, “ Is my husband dead or 
asleep P” 

“Dead.” 

Malancha again asked, “Is my husband 
dead or a,sleep P” 

“Dead.” 


The trial. 


Again the same query “Is my husband dead 
or asleep P” 

“Asleep.” 

She smiled and took up the child in her 
arms and pressed it to her breast. Plood gushed 
forth from her nose and ears that vt^ert^ cut; 
The gohhlins licked them. 
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‘‘ Malaficha, 
there ?” 


is h you 


“Yes.’ 


that are sitting 


“What will you do with such a husband ? 
Offer us tlie dead body.” 

“No.” 

The wood of the funeral pyre gradually 
became stirred Avith life ; liands and legs grew 
in them, tliey Avalked hop, hop, hop. 

“Is it you, Malaficha, tliat are sitting there?” 
“Look here Ylalaficha, so many of us are 
lying in wait for tlie dead liody, give it to 

VIS.” 


C ( 


No.” 


Sometiunv passed ; the smoko is.suing 
from the funeral pyre took the sliape of a 
serie,s of grim teeth. Loud laughter came 
all on a sudden. “ Malaficha, are you still 
sitting there ?” “Yes, what of that?” “Give us 
the dead cliild, the tire will be extinguished.” 
“No, I will not give.” “Will you not give?” 
“No.” 

From one side rose an old woman with a 
strange and coarse voice “Malaficha, you are 
going to Tie killed, make over the dead body to 
me.” From the other side, an old man sprang up 
witli a grimace, “You will be killed ere long, 
give me the child and saA'^e yourself.” The 
crocodiles and sea-fishes came up to the riv^er- 
bank and called out, “ Malaficha, make oyer 
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the child to us, we will appease our hunger 
with it.” In the sky the very rains and light¬ 
nings and the spirits that rove in the air gaped 
open their mouths, sneez('d and yawned, exclaim¬ 
ing “Malancha, give us the tender bones, how 
glad shall we he to eat them up.” 

Malancha did not heed all these. She 
clasped the hahy close to her breast and sat 
quietly. Days and months passed on ; on the 
sandy shore ol: the river a great forest grew 
up. I’he brother of the Messepger of Death 
was Kaladuta, his brother was (^aladuta who 
approached Malancha and said, “It is the 
command of the Lord of Death, give up the 
dead l)ody.” Malancha replied, “Mdio are you ? 
Take, if you have the power to do so.” Kaladuta 
and (^aladuta melted an'ay in the air. dhere was 
moon-light all around. Next came an exceed¬ 
ingly pretty girl with a bright complexion and 
lovely intelligent face. Her hands and feet 
were tender. She said, “Is it you Malancha ? 
We were great friends when we were children. 
You seem to have forgotten all. Oh, what is 
it ? Oh God, what a condition ! M"ith a dead 
rotten baby in your lap ! Throw it away, throw 
it away. ’ Malancha said, “Who arc you that 
profess friendship to me P Have you no feel¬ 
ing of a wife for her husband P” Tire girl said, 
“Alas Malancha, is this corpse your husband P 
Make it over to me for a moment and go and 
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I'etcli a littUi watci- from the rirer.” “There is 
no water in thci river.” “Oh yes, if tliere were 
water in the rivoi', things would not come to 
this pass.” “Bring some medicinal herb.” “There 
is none.” “Oh Malancha, look up there, the 
sky is overcast with clouds, the floods come pour¬ 
ing, arise, dear, here is jny hand, place the baby 
in ray lap, arise, haste, T say.” Malancha 
claspojd the baby closer to her breast and said, 
“Be witness, oh gods, here is my baby-husband 
in my lap, if I am chaste and devoted, oh you 
tempter, do but touch me, and you will be reduc¬ 
ed to ashes ; I am Malancha and none other; you 
are an evil si)irit, go hence. Oh thou night, if 
thou dost not y)ass away, with my baby-hus¬ 
band in my laj), here do I solemnly say, T will 
transform the stars to lire and flowers to 
stars.” The night was frightened and 
passed away trembling ; the dawn peeped into 
the forest-lauds. The girl, her friend, said, 
“Malancha, look at the baby.” Malancha felt 
that the apparitions were all gone. The baby 
in her lap was gently moving its hands and 
feet, and she seemed to be in the midst of 
a vast expanse of sands. Malancha, intensely 

willing to see the baby, 
Tiie dead baby gets CTfadually got her sight; she 

recovers her eyes and '^veilt ill qUCSt of a pifclier for 

milk. B-eady for service she felt 
that her hands grew. Slie recovered her ears; 
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hei’- nose l)ecamo what it forinallj^ liad heon ; 
the hair of her liead fell in luxuriant curls 
behind her hack. Mfdancha addressed her girl- 
companion and said, “May your husband he 
long-lived. ^Who are you ? I abused you, look at 
my condition and pardon me.” Malaricha found 
there a stove of gold, sandal-woods, pillows of 
white mustard seed and spoons made of pearls. 
She made a fire with sandal-wood, warmed the 
milk and put it in a silver cup ; then with the 
spoon made of peaids, she fed the baby; she 
wiped away the nook and the face of the Imby 
with her silken apron ; then on a bed delicatody 
wu’ought with needle, she made the baby 
sleep, I'csting his head on the pillow. She 
sat with her hack towards Ihc sun, and with a 
silver ])encil applied the black paint lo the baby’s 
eyes. 

Thus did she live in the sandy shore with her 
little husband. She fasted all the while. She got 
milk and every thing, and fed the baby. She 
applied the black paint to its eyes, and unarmed 
it with her apron. There she sat all the time, 
gazing at the child. The little husband laughed, 
and she smiled ; he cried, and slie wept. 'When 
he began to utter inarticulate words, slie gave 
i*eplies ; the little thing moved hands and feet, 
she played with him; she bathed him with tears, 
wiped away his dust with her hair, warmed liim 
■with her breast, covered him with tlie edge of 
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her cloth and sat clasi)iiig him close to her breast. 

Days and months passed, and 

The unrsiiig. n t . 

even a year rolled away in this 
way. Malancha had a pitcher of milk Avhich 
was never to be empty. The gods, with mouths, 
pointed like needles, drank off tins milk. 
Millancha found there \\'as no more milk in 
the pitcher. Carrying the l)aby-husband in her 
arms, Malaixclia set out in quest of human 
habitation for cow’s milk. 

Tn that limitless expanse ol' that alluvial land, 
she walked on and on. If tlie sun smote the 


baby’s face, she covered him with her cloth; if 
rain fell, she pi-olected In'm in her bosom; if dust 
blew, she kept it aAA^ay by spreading her hair; she 
fanned him -with her floAving hair. Slie went 
one step and then stopped, thus did she proceed 
in her journey. At last she reached a dense 
forest. Alas ! where is human 


Iti f(UCfii of milk. 


habitation ? Where is milk? She 


saw, instead, a large tiger; it approached her 
Avith a hungry growl. “lam groAvn old, dear 
maid, I have no strength to go seeking for 
prey, I am almost starved. I must cat this 
baby,” it said. “Look here tiger, he is my 
husband, he is so small that if you eat him, your 
hunger Avill not be appeased, so eat me instead.” 
“ Is he your husband, child P With such a one 
you are in a dense forest! I aauU eat none of 
you; live here, child, I Avill be your guard.” 
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Malanclia said, “Uncle, that’s good, hut how 
can I feed my hahy hushaud ? Where is milk to 
be had?” “Milk? Yes, you arc human beings 
the baby must drink milk. All right let me see, 
if I can secure a cow for you.” The tiger went 
away. Malancha wept and said, “ Where are ye, 
oh gods ? The baby is crying for hunger ; if by 
sacrificing my life, one drop of milk I can get, 
I am ready to do so.” The tigress appeared at 
this moment with her cubs. She said, “ Who art 
thou, child, weeping for milk in this forest ? 
If my milk will do, you can have it from me.” 
“ Yes, it will do.” The tiger meantime returned 
and said that he could not procure a cow and 
looking at the tigress exclaimed, “You ai’e here, 
now see, I forgot all about it.” Chandi'amanik 
(the baby prince) was suckled by the tigress and 
grew up. The tigress and her mate were their 
guards. Malancha thus lived in that forest; she 
watched her little husband at every step; she 
walked keeping pace with him ; she gathered 
flowers and fruits for him ; she sang lullabies to 
make him sleep and played with him when he 
awoke, and thus spent five years. 

With tearful eyes, Malancha one day said, 
“ Uncle and aunt, I have to leave this place 
now.” “MHiat word is that? 


In quest of a tutor, 


Do not say so again. Tell 


us 


what has happened, whose neck shall w'c break ? 
Name the oft'ender; we will instantly eat him 
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up.” “No uncle and aunt, nothing of the 
sort. You do not know it, my husband is 
a prince; he has just stepped into his fifth- 
year. How can I avoid placing him under a 
tutor.” “Is that all? Then make arrangement 
for it at once. There are so many scholars who 
rove here in mornings and evenings, crying out 
‘ hnlcha hua'^; you have simply to ask for it and 
we shall secure some of those from the forest for 
education of the prince.” “No uncle, they 
will not do for us, I am going away; enquire 
about us now and then, I shall live close to some 
city.” Malancha took leave with tears. The 
tigress and her mate accompanied her till she 
got out of the forest. Eor four days after her 
departure, the grisly couple of the forest ate 
nothing. The cubs wandered about uncared 
for. 

Malancha proceeded in her journey with 
Chandramanik in her arms. After some days she 
came near a garden, belonging to a flower-woman. 
The tank there was without water and no flower 
had bloomed in it for twelve years ; the garden 
had become a regular forest of thorny plants and 
an abode of snakes. It was a hot day and 
Malancha rested there a while, greatly fatigued. 

^ “ Huhka hua ” is tho familiar woi’d in Bengali to donoto tlio yoll of 
tjho fox. 

37 
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As she sat there, the bees began to hum and 
birds with coloured wings flew near about her 
in numbers. Each tree became covered with 
green leaves, and each of them had on it a 
creeper laden with flowers. Their fragrance 
drew the attention of the 
flower-woman, who came out. 
“ For twelve years there has 
been no flower in my garden, no water in the 
tank, but to-day the garden smiles with flowers, 
and a beautiful lotus has bloomed in that tank. 
It seems there has come a change over my luck. 
What is it that has made the garden so to-day ?” 
As she looked out, she saw that under the shade 
of a Vakul tree on which sat a cuckoo making 
the place resonant with its cooings, there sat a 
goddess with a baby in her lap, bright as the 
moon. The flower-woman approaching her said, 
“ What heaven is that of which you are a 
dweller, child? Your presence makes a desert 
bloom, tell me who you are ?” Malancha said, 
“I am a humble being of the earth, I have sat 
here to rest a while.” “Come inside my cot. 
Tour face and hands and complexion resemble 
those of my niece who died twelve year’s ago. All 
this time, I have wept over her untimely death; is 
it she that has come back to me in the lovely form 
I see before me ?” “ I do not know that aunt, I 
have just now come to your garden.” “Never 
mind, come to my house.” The flower-woman 
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was pleased that she would he able to sell flowers 
to the palace every day, and Malancha felt she 
would be able to get information regarding 
the city from her. Both entered the cottage. 
The flower-woman said, “ You look pale, child, 
take some food.” Malancha said, “Give me some 
milk if you hav^e it.” Malaiicha fed the child 
and dusted the room fixed for her and brought 
some floAvers from the garden, which she placed 
around the bed of her little husband. And 
then she told the flower-w'oinan, “ Aunt, I do 
not take meal prepared by others, help me to 
get things, I shall cook for mys(ilf.” The 
flower-woman was pleased and did as she was 
asked. Malancha did not disclose to her that 
the child was her husband. The cottage of the 
flower-woman Avas a Avretched one. Mrdanoha 
said, “ It is not a good house, aunt, appoint men 
to build a good one.” A new house AA^as built, 
formerly there had been only a single hut in the 
house and noAV it contained three huts. In one 
she lived with the prince, in another the flower- 
woman and the third had no occupant. Malancha 
asked the flower-woman one day, “Where do 
the students read in the city ?” “ Why, there 

is a teacher in the palace Avho has a number of 
scholar’s in his charge. There is quite a legion 
of them ! There are hunchbacks and frog-voiced 
scholars, there are those who have elephantiasis 
and others who are buck-shouldered. Besides 
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there are sons of the king also. Day and 
night, they hum like bees and croak like ravens. 
It is a sight worth seeing—a veritable mart of 
crows and cranes.”^ “Then aunt, the prince 
must go there. Get for him inkstand and pens 
and take him to the school.” 

Chandramanik goes to school and returns 
with marks of ink all over his face. The room 
that was unoccupied serves now as his reading 
room. Malancha engages the flower-woman 
to help him to bathe, to wash his face marked 
with ink. Malancha cooks the meal and keeps 
it ready and then goes away. The flower- 
woman brings him to the dining place and sits 
by him when he eats. But Malancha no more 
appears before Chandramanik, fearing lest the 
child takes her for his mother. Malancha re¬ 
mains in her room and from there gazes at her 
little husband with eyes full of love; but she 
retires when Chandramanik comes to a place 
from which he may see her. Thus passed another 
seven years. 

The name of the king of that country was 
Dudhabaran or ‘ milk-coloured.’ His seven sons 
and the young princess read in that school. 
But the latter makes no progress in her studies. 


1 ’isyl I 1 ml, 5[m1, ottwl 
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The brothers ask, “ How is it, Kanchl, that 
you make no progress in your studies, though 
you evidently take pains?” “Look at him, 
brothers, how glorious does he look like the moon¬ 
beams ; his face, and his forehead have the air of 
a god. They say that he is the son of a gardener. 
I have acquired all the learning that is in the 
four Vedas and eight Puranas by gazing at his 
face. Was ever a human being so handsome ?” 
The princes were startled at these words. They all 
said, “We must see that the gardener’s son never 
comes to the school again.” 
princes. They called him to their pre- 

sence and said, “ Your face and 
hands are spotted with ink ; we shall not allow 
it. If you come to the school with dirty clothes 
to-morrow, we shall hand you over to the public 
executioner.” The princes thought, “ How can 
the son of a gardener be expected to have clean 
clothes, he will not attend school from to-morrow.” 


Chandramiinik left his books 
piun‘sLo“imporsiw^^ ^nd returned home weeping. 
ZS. Malaficha said, “ See aunt, why 

is he weeping P” The flower- 
woman “ He tells me there are only a few hours 
of the day and the intervening night, in the 
morning he would be made over to the public 


executioner.” “ Why ?” The flower-woman 


gave out the history. Malaficha said—“ Aunt, 
here is the money, go and get such fine 
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dresses as may even be coveted by a prince.” 
Malancha was in possession of immense wealth 
as she had got the diamond. The next day the 
princes were surprised to see Chandramanik robed 
like a king’s son. “ "Where could the fellow get 
such a splendid dress that even Ave hfn'e not got ?” 
Kanchl said to her seven brothers, “ What do you 
say now ? Does a gardener’s son look like that?” 
The princes tlxen addressed Chandramanik and 
said, “You little gardener, you have come with a 
• gorgeous dress ! But shame ! with such a dress 
you came walking. If you do not come to-morrow 
in a stately palanquin, we will make you over to 
the executioner.” They thought “ He may have 
got a gift of the dress, but it will not be possible 
for him to get a stately palanquin, so he will not 
be able to attend school to-moi'row.” Chandra¬ 
manik returned home that day also weeping. He 
left aside his dress and threw himself on the 
dusty ground. Malancha asked the flower-woman 
the reason. “ There are a few hours of this day 
and the intervening night, after that he will be 
handed over to the executioner.” “ To-day also 
to be handed over to the executioner, why?” 
“ He dresses himself well but goes walking.” 
“ Very well take money, bring all the best palan¬ 
quins available in the city.” The flower-woman 
went, but no palanquin-bearer would consent 
even for wages to carry a gardener’s son. Malan¬ 
cha said, “Pay each man ten gold coins.” 
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So a basketful of gold coins was distributed, 
and the best of the palanquins were brought. 
There was among them one used by princes and 
noblemen only, with a gold umbrella overhead 
and in this sat Chandramanik, and other palan¬ 
quins went surrounding it. Men assembled to 
see the procession in the street. The scholars 
sprang to their feet. “ Come princes,” said 
Kanchl, “ See how glorious the school looks to-day! 
Like a jewel shining in the middle of a gold-string 
he looks. I am your only sister and you are 
seven brothers; if you do not marry me to 
Chandramanik, I will commit suicide.” The 
seven brothers found themselves really in a 
puzzling situation. They said, “ You gardener’s 
son, you have done all, now you must have a 
horse. The horses of us, seven brothers, Avill be 
at several points within the range of seven and 
a half miles. Your horse will occupy the last 
point. We will apply whip to our horses, if 
you can win the race, well and good, if not, 
you will be handed to the public executioner.” 
The princes thought “The gardener’s son will 
never be able to ride a horse, as soon as he will 
try to do so, he will fall down and die.” Chandra¬ 
manik was sorrowful again and returned home 
with tears in his eyes. Malancha said, “ Aunt, 
see what has happened again.” 'I'he flower- 
woman gave the account. “ All right aunt, hei’e 
is the money. Spend it as need arises. I shall 
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go in quest of a horse. I will stay out not more 
than three days at any event, hut return with the 
horse within the tiijie.” 

Malahcha went on and on. She passed 
through 13 territories that belonged to 12 Rajils, 
and then came to a city where she saw the palace- 
gate closed and doors of houses all bolted from 
within. The courts did not sit, their doors lay 
closed also. The good luck oE the king had left 
In'm and the city looked like a desert. The Paksi- 
raj, the favourite horse of the king, had run mad; 
it ran wildly and killed every man that walked 
in the city. Malancha, when she heard all these, 
cried out “ Where art thou, Oh Paksiraj ? Dost 
thou remember Chandramanik ? ” The voice 
reached the horse, and it ran up to her with 
ears erect. It said, “How could you know 
the name of Chandramanik, child, shall I ever 
get him hack ?” Malaijcha said, “Paksiraj, come 
with me then.” Malahcha set out for her place, 
followed by the horse. The citizens were aston¬ 
ished. “ Chandramanik died years ago. She 
names him; she catches the mad horse; what 
charmer is she?” They all felt a surprise. 
The queen said, “ Who is she P Go and find her 
out.” Malahcha sang as she went “ 0 king, it is 
the self-same horse which you rode when you went 
in quest of the two fruits. You got a son whom 
you married to kotwaVs daughter, carrying her 
through the air-path. It is she that has come 
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back to take away the horse. Only a few 
days still remain to complete twelve years. 
After that you will have the full account, not 
now.” And Malancha went away. The king 
said, “ What ? Is it Malancha ? Malancha has 
saved the city from the horse. Malancha has 
caught it. I had her hands and ears cut off and 
punished her in the most cruel manner. Alas ! 
has she come back ? Open your doors, citizens.” 
Her mother recognised her, her brothers re¬ 
cognised her. To-day her ears and nose are fine 
as flower-buds, the fingers look like champaka 
flowers; her eyes have a keen sight, Ijright 
as the sun or the moon. They all cried out, 
“Malancha, Malancha,” and ran after her. But 
they could not find her for she had left the city 
with the Paksiraj by that time. The king sent 
messengers in all directions. He invited the 
kotwaVs wife to the palace and entertained her 
with a rich banquet, and the queen herself dined 
with her. Days and nights passed, they anxious¬ 
ly waited for news about Malancha. 

Now in the city of Dudhabaran, the king, the 
morning conch-shells sounded. The scholars 
rose up and attended their lessons. The words 
of a true woman’never fail. She had returned 
with the horse. The flower-woman saw fire 
coming out of the eyes of the animal; its ears 
were erect, and the sharp hoofs cut the earth that 
trembled under their strokes. The flower-woman 
38 
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said, “ What am I to do now, child ?” Malaficha 
said, “Take the horse, it is ready.” “What 
else you would say, I am ready to do, but 
I venture not to come near that animal.” “Don’t 
fear, it will not hurt you, aunt.” “No child, for 
my life I will not be able to do it.” Malaficha 
hang her head down for a moment; she wiped 
away the sweat from her brow, and tlien spread 
a beautiful seat on the back of the horse ; with 
eyes downcast and head drooping low, she helped 
her husband to ride the horse. She Hum tied 
several knots in the edge of her sa(]i, and address¬ 
ing the animal said, “ You know what you should 
do ; my husband is a boy, I place him in your 
charge. I will open the knots in the course of the 
day. By the time all be opened you must bring 
him back to me.” At this moment she held up the 
reins so that her husband might catch them, and 
took the opportunity of seeing his face for a 
moment. On the plea of dusting his shoes, she 
bowed down to his feet. Cliandramanik said, 
“Who are you? You are always near about 
me, but do not speak to me. You cook my meal 
but do not serve me. I have seen your hand.s 
and feet to-day, you have to-day looked at ray face 
and touched my feet. Who are you (o me ?” 
“ Who ? You ask me, I am the daughter of the 
hotwal."' She hid her face with her hair on 
the pretext of arranging them, stopped a liitle 
and then in haste drew out a thread from her 
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cloth and put it round the neck of the horse and 
let it go. The Paksiraj ran as if flying in the 
air. Malancha threw herself down on the bare 
ground near the tank in grief. 

In the school the princes were surprised to see 
the horse. “It is of the Paksiraj-species, we 
have not got such a horse in our stable; where 
could the gardener’s son get it ?” Like the 
young one of a bird feeling its wings just grown, 
the horse brooked no delay. Chandramanik 
held the reins tightly. The horse’s body moved 
like a wave, its four feet struck the earth in 
impatience. The princes were at their wit’s end. 
They spoke between themselves, “As we have 
given word, we must be ready for the race. Even 
if he wins, the kingdom is ours, who will prevent 
us from sending him to the scaffold ?” They cried 
out, “ Ho, gardener’s son, if you go ahead of us, 
we will put you to death. You must be seven 
and a half miles behind.” This really was the 
arrangement. Each rider was ahead of the next 
by a mile and the last of all was Chandramanik, 
II© called out, “ Have you commenced the race, 
or have you not ?” No reply. They had set out 
long before. Now Chandramanik started. The 
Paksiraj flew through the air, and went ahead of 
the others in no time. The princes exclaimed, 
“ No. The race is not yet won, it is only the 
east, now come to the north.” Chadramanik 
only smiled and beat them in the north. In the 
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Winner of the race. 


west also he beat them and he won also in the 
south. The princes said, “We are satisfied. 
Your horse is a very fine one; now the people of 
the palace will like to see it. So let us return.” 
“ Yes, be it so,” said Ohandramanik and applied 
his whip to the PaksiraJ. The 
stroke tore off the thread 
Malancha had tied round the neck of the horse. 
The thread was wrought by all the virtues she had 
acquired in her past lives, it was charmed by her 
tears. It fell in the earth’s dust—uncared for. 
Paksiraj drew a heavy breath, and then set off. 
It stopped near the gate of the palace, and all 
voices cried, “ Who is it that has won the garland 
of victory ?” On the golden tower of the palace 
where lay the golden cup, sat Kanchl, the princess, 
who herself looked like a statue of gold. Prom 
that height she observed Ohandramanik coming, 
and flung down the garland she had woven; 
the garland touched the head-dress of Chandra- 
manik and then hang on his neck.‘ The multi¬ 
tude cried, “What is it ? What is it ?” But the 
princess had given her garland to Ohandramanik 
and this implied marriage and there was no help. 
All became silent. The seven princes came, and 
with outward cordiality escorted Ohandramanik 
to the court of the king. The king called his 
councillors and said, “ Does our law permit that 

1 The present of a flower-garland to a man implied his election by a 
woman as her bridegroom. 
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the king’s daughter should marry a gardener’s 
son ?” They said, “ It may he 

Marries and is -i? j_i t , 

imprisoned. SO, II the gardener s son re¬ 

mains in prison for 12 years.” 
There was no alternative left. The marriage 
took place. Por three days and three nights 
there were great amusements in the palace. On 
the fourth day, the seven princes put a chain 
round Chandramanik’s neck and led him to the 
prison and there left him. 

Now the Paksiraj came hack where Malahcha 
lay on the bank of the tank. She was on the 
dusty ground and saying to herself, “ Alas! why 
did I not let him know who I am ! Why did I 
not tell him when he asked it ?” Then she 
saw before her the Paksiraj. She asked, “ What 
is it Paksiraj, where is my husband ?” Malan- 
cha’s eyes became fiery. She rose from her dusty 
bed, “ Alas, what do I see ? what have I done ?” 
She threw herself on the ground in grief.^ The 
Paksiraj said, “ What should I say to you, child ? 
On the tower of the palace there sat the princess 
with a garland in her hand, that garland has 
drawn your sweet husband to the palace.” As 
she heard this she rose up, but did not w^eep.® 

^ Slie felt misgivings as regards Chaiidrammiik’s life, not seeing 
him on the horse-back; she regretted having sent him for the race. 

Mark the clmtige of emotions in her. There* had been a presenti¬ 
ment of something wrong having befallen L-.r hnsband, hnt now she was 
assured that he was safe and happy* Her own happiness was lost for 
ever, but she did not care for her personal sorrows. 
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She said, “Paksiraj, it is all right now! My 
mission in bringing up my liusband for 
these 12 years is fulfilled to-day. To-day 
the 12th year is complete. Paksiraj, I have 
given you trouble, pardon all, and remember 
me the fortunate' one. I will give you a 
letter. Please give it to my father-in-law, 
the king. Then Millaficha, wrote thus : “ Oh 
king, my father-in-law, the life of the prince 
was to close on the 12th day. Twelve years are 
now complete. If you come to the palac(^ of the 
king Dudhaharan, you will find there the prince, 
your son. The princess there is an expert 
weaver of garlands. He has married her and all 
his trouble is over. When this letter will reach 
you, Oh great king, my father-in-law, dip your 
toes for a moment in the water of the tank where 
you first saw me, recollecting me—the holtoaVn 
daughter.” She gave the letter to the liorse. 
She gave it some grass and water and then hade 
adieu. With her clothes soiled with dust, with 
dusty feet, she returned not by the roundabout 
garden-path by which she had been used to go, 
but by the road facing the cottage, which she had 


^ The word ‘fortunate’ lias a sigm'ficanciu The nnssien of her 
whole existence was to see him happy. That Tnissiori ivas now' fulfilled. 
She was not swayed by any personal consideration. She called herself 
fortunate, because her husband was notv happy in evtiiy n*s|iect; fo a 
parallel passage one may quote Chandi Das’s familiar lines, “ 

I ^*1®! I” ■ ■ 
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not trodden before.* She arranged all her 
things and made them over to the flower-woman, 
saying, “ Aunt, I did not disclose to you 
all this time, but I do so to-day. He whom 
I brought up all these years is my husband. 
All that I have, I give to you. Do not 

remember my faults, dear aunt, I shall bear 
the burden of my debt of gratitude to you for 
the rest of my life. Aunt, I have come to bid 
adieu to you.” The flower-woman saw every¬ 
thing dark before her eyes and almost fainted. 
And Malancha went away from her presence 
and set out for her own city, in order to drowm 
herself in the tank of her 
lather’s house. “In the tank 
near wdiich I got the diamond, 
in th(i city where I lost my father, will all 
my griefs come to an end. How happy 
is the princess Kanelil in the arms of her 
husband ! How happy shall I be to-day drown¬ 
ing , myself in the beautiful water of the 
tank! ” Malancha thought, “ What fault can I 
find in my husband ? He wanted to know who I 
am, I never told him that he was my husband! ” 
. Malancha followed her course. The flower- 
woman’s garden was left behind—the big and 
small tanks were left behind. In that path 

' Slie (lid not appear before Cbandraniainik when he was grown-np 
lest he called her motlKn'; this was the reason for her avoiding the main 
iroad to the cottage. 
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neither any human being nor any animal 
was to be seen. Proceeding still further, she 
met the tiger and the tigress. Malancha said, 
addressing them, “ Aunt, eat me up, uncle, eat 
me up;” she turned to the cubs now grown 
to full vigour, and said, “Ye are my brothers, 
eat me up.” “ Oh child, here are yon again, 

tell us where had you been all this time.” 

“In the garden of a flower-woman.” “ Where 
is he whom you carried in your arms and 
whom we nourished with our milk, where is 
that darling child of ours—Chandramanik ? ” 
“ The princess of that country has given 
him her garland. Aunt and uncle, what day 
can be more happy to me than now ? Eat 

me up to-day.” The tiger and the tigress heard 

the whole story from Malancha and sat crouching 
near her, “Child, then it is not the marriage- 
garland, it is the prisoner’s chain.” “ Prisoner’s 
chain, why ? ” “ If a gardener’s son marries the 

daughter of a king he shall be subjected to a 
penalty of 12 years’ imprisonment. This is the 
custom of the land.” Malancha bit her lips and 
firmly stood up,^ The tiger said, “Take this glue 
from our head and put it on yours. Now let us all 
go to the city.” Malancha said nothing, as soon 
as she applied the glue to her hair, she became 

^ She had thought that there was notlnng more in the world, for 
which she would care to live ! But there was a comx>^<^tc change in 
her attitude. She was resolved to rescue her husband from danger. 
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invisible to others. The tiger and the tigress 
with their whole flock started for the city of 
Dudhabaran. 

Meantime the Paksii’aj returned to its own 
city. It carried the letter to the king. When 
it came up to the palace-gate, the whole 
city was frightened. The king and the queen 
trembled, fearing that the horse must have 
killed Mjllaficha and come back. The Paksiraj 
said, “No cause of fear. Your Majesty may 
read this letter.” “ If it is a letter, let it be 
carried to me by means of a hook from a safe 
distance.” Tlic king read the contents and 
became greatly elated with Joy, He said, “ I have 
got my Chandramanik again.” “ Where is he ? ” 
cried all. “In the kingdom of Dudhabaran.” 
Tlie king called back all the messengers that he 
had sent in quest of Malaucha ; he called all his 
army and sent them out in four divisions, viz., to 
the east, west, north and south, in quest of the 
capital of Dudhabaran. The king after much 
search arrived at a place where a mad flower- 
womair was found to tear off flowers by her 
fingers, break small twigs and branches, pelt 
clods of earth into a tank and cry “ Oh my 
niece. Oh my darling boy.” 

Song. 

“ My darling Chandramanik is in chains. 
The chaste wife, my niece, has gone away to 
the forest losing her husband. Here in this 
39 
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tank, my niece, used to bathe every morn and 
eve; here by this path she used to come to the 
cot with her pitcher filled with water. Chandra- 
manik, my darling, used to sit and read liere; 
and there on that couch he used to slecvp.” 

The king said, “ It is all right. Stoj) 
and pitch our tents liere.” The king sent 
a letter to Dudhabaran to the following 
effect. “King Chandra of Chandrapur sends 
this letter to Your Majesty. Is my son in 
your palace ? Hear, Oh Dudhabaran, give me 
the right information, whore have you kepi- my 
son and how is ho doing in tlie palace. 
Chandramanik is the name of my son ; he used 
to read in the school attached to your palace. 
Is it true that your daughter lias given her 
garland to my son? If you wisli everything 
well, give back my son to me and take away his 
chains, and also send to my camp my daugliti'r- 
in-law who belongs to our family now.” 

Dudhabaraii. said in reply, “If he is your 
son, come and fight. If you be the victor, take 
him by force.” The king gave order to attack 
Dudhabaran’s capital, and him¬ 
self led the expedition. Dudlia- 
baran’s arn 
so he could not succeed in 
became a prisoner himself. 

The day passed and the night aiiproaclied. 
Made invisible to others by the charm given 


The king ol.' OliaiKlni- 
pnr is imprisoned. 


was stronger, 
attempts and 
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by the tiger, Malancha went inside the prison- 
room where her hnsband lay. He was reduced 
to half his normal weight. There under the 
heavy chain he lay in the dust. Malancha wiped 
away her tears and went near 

t«ah'’amrtho thain' ^lie had nothing with 

hei*. She took up the iron 
chain and applied all her might to break it by 
her teeth. Was it possible to do so ? In full three 
hours slie broke one of the four folds of the chain 
the attempt costing her (dglit teeth ; thus losing 
all her tcetlv towartls tiro end of the night, she 
In-oke tire I'our-fold chain, i'ho chain broke and 
fell down with a sound. Blood streamed forth 
from her gums; she smiled in her triumph but 
fainted. 

Chandramilnik now awoke from his sleep ; he 
did not noticci Malanchfi lying there in an 
unconscious state. He, however, found that the 
chain was broken. A tigress had suckled him ; so 
his strength was great, he rose up and broke open 
tlie door and came out. Chandramanik was sur¬ 
rounded l)y a halo of light, and it took the tiger 
and the tigress no time to recognise him. They 
said to tlieir companions, “ Now we liave got our 
Milnik; let us go and cat up the inmates of Dudha- 
baraii’s palace.” The tigers 
i,ifo’o-f!orr° great number came and 

attacked the palace. They killed 
the horses and elephants, the domestic animals 
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and men, and made a feast with them. They ate 
up Dudhabaran and his seven sons, they all 
growled setting up a terrible roar and went in 
quest of Dudhabaran’s daughter—the princess 
Kaiichi. Now Malancha had come back to her 
senses, she ran like a mad girl towards the tig(n’s. 
“What are you doing. Oh uncle, you have indeed 
done a great evil; you have left no one to 
light the evening-lamp in this great palace. 
Don’t eat my husband’s father'in-law, his motluu’- 
in-law and their sons. Don’t eat the princess 
Kahehi, the treasiu’e of my husband’s heart.” The 
tiger said, “ Alas, what have we done ? We have 
eaten the king, the queen and their sons and 
followers! we have been greedily pursuing tlio 
princess. You forbid us to do so.” Malancha beat 
her head against a stone and said, “ Don’t do so, 
if you are still hungry, eat mo.” Malancha 
approached them and the tigers left tlie princess 
and said, “ We have had a sumptuous feast, we 
are now very thirsty.” Malancha brought some 
pitchers and went to the tank to fetch v'ater. 

Dudhabaran’s city was thus depopula1.(>,d 
by the tigers. The captive king now came 
out, and Chandramanik was in the midst of 
his own men. The king ordered drums to be 
sounded, and with his son and the new l)ride 
marched towards his own capital. On his way 
he descended the landing steps of a tank to 
wash his face and hands. Malancha was filling 
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her pitcher with water at the time. She placed 
two pitchers filled with M^ater on the left of the 
king, put two blades of green grass over them 
and then bowed to him. The king said, “ Who 
are you ?” Malahcha’s reply: 

Song. 

“ What a good fortune to-day! Miserable as 
I am all my life, I have seen the feet of my 
lallier-in-law after 12 years. You are now 
going to your palace. A womair’s highest 
heaven is her father-in-law’s home. I have 


been denied the good fortune of getting a place 
tliere. Oh my father-in-law ! what consolation 
have you to olTer rne ?” 

The king exclaimed, “ Here is that JeoiroaVs 
daughter again ! I shall have nothing to do with 


her. No more, my men. Do 

The (TiHts of kitfimVs , , i •» . it 

,ia.igi,teisoui,<.uhc not tarry here, but proceed; I 
have got a princess for ray 
daughter-in-law. The case of tlie kotwaVs 
daughter is out of the question now.” His 
counsellors snid, “ -She saved us by putting 
the palcHiraj in check.” “What of that?” 
“ Your Majesty knows it is she that had set the 
tigers against Dudliabaran’s city.” 

" “What of that?” 

“ Your Majesty, it is she to Avhom the 
prince owes his life.” 

“Now listen to me, my men. If you 
speak a good deal, you will die; this Avill bo 
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my sentence. Whatever she may have done, she 
is a kotwaVs daughter. Whoever has heard 
that a beggar became a queen? If she wants 
audience, tell her to approach me in true dignity 
worthy of a king’s daughter-in-law in stately 
conveyances.” 

Malahcba gave water to the thirsty tigers 
and borrowed money to secure state-palanquins. 
She now set out in a rigiit royal palan<[uin 
attended by the tigers. The old tiger stood in 
the king’s presence and said, “ She lias now come 
here in a way worthy of the palace, accept her 
and take her with you.” The king’s reply was 
a shower of sharp arrows. The tigers said, “How 
can we, 0.h Malahcha, bear this ? Permit us liy 
a mere word, and we will eat up this army ; 
we will eat up the princess—the new Inidc and 
give you your own Chandramanik.” 

“ Say not so, uncle ; before you eat u]) my 
father-in-law’s army, eat me, I pray. 


Song. 


“ I will dust the path for my father-in-law 
with my hair. I Avill go by the thorny jiatli, but 
still accompany him. Uncle 
tiger, aunt tigress, do not take 
offence, but leave me.” 

They, howevei’, did not leave lier. I’be king 
went with his army by the royal road and she 


The nnflinclihig* iltivO' 
tioii. 
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followed him close liy the thorny path.’ And the 
tiger with his flock accompanied her. The king 
emtered the palace witli the prince and the new 
hride, to the sound oJ‘ the drums and other music. 
But she remained at the gate in grief, and the 
tigers also remained tlicre, because they Avould 
not go away hiaving her in lier destitution. Bor 
seven days she was there. She wept and sang. 

Song. 

“ This is ray father-in-law’s place—my 
heaven. To me the place is sacred, for hero did 
I get my husl)and, here was I married; this 
house of my father-in-law apjiears to me more 
precious than a house of gold.” 

“ I must stay here, uncle tiger, leave me 
here.” But the grisly uncle said, “ Say even 
now, we will eat up the king and the new l:)ride 
and restore you to your Chandramanik.” “ How 
could you say such cruel words ? Why not eat 
me up ? Even if I lie here as a servant of the 
cowshed in charge of the cow dung, I shall pre¬ 
fer such a life and dwell here for ages. Uncle 
and aunt, I boiv down to your feet, leave me now 
and go.” They said, “ Now ivhat to do, she will 
not in any case take our advice. Let us depart 
for a time.” When they went away, the king 
felt greatly relieved. “ She sheds tears at my 
gate, what an inausjiicious thing! Drive her 

* As the klihi*’ would not allow her to go by the main road by 
which he passed, slic had to choose the thorny path lying in the 
junglos. 
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away.” By tlie king’s command, (hey not only 
drove away Malaficlia, but also her mother I’rom 
the palace. 

The mother and the daughter wandered al)out 
weeping. The mother said, “ What is (he good 
of leading such a life? No mor(>, let ns drown our¬ 
selves.” And she drowned herself in a lank. 
Before she had done so, Mjllahcha wejit and sang : 

“Oh mother, do not die, leaving me 
helpless. I venture not to drown myself as my 
hopes are unfulfilled. I am not allowed to s(ie 
my father-in-law’s face, nor of Chandramfinik 
once before my death ! Wretched woman, as I 
am, how can I die now ?” 

But forlorn by all, she could not bear her 
lot, and went to drown herself. But whatever 
tank she chose for the purpose, sin; found tilled 
with thorny plants or with earth, or watclnul 
over on four sides by guards, appointed by the 
king. Malahcha knew not if sin; should be 
sorry or happy at this. “ My father-in-law will 
not permit me even to unload the burdeji of my 
sorrow! Let him however do as he likes. Whom 
else have I in this world even to give me pain ?” 

At the interval of every throe hours in 
the night, the drums sounded in the; palace. 

Malancha went to the i)alace at 
In tiiG nuptial room. that Opportunity so l.hat the 
sound of her footsteps was not 
heard. She advanced slowly, step 1)y step, and 
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reached the room where the prince and the new 
bride lay. Slowly did she open the doors ; the 
beauty of the full moon burst to her sight! ff ight 
lamps burnt fed by butter,—the room was fully lit 
up and bright; on a golden couch with beddings 
fringed with gold over it, slept the prince and the 
bride—like two flowers of a moon-lit night 
soundly did they sleep. Millancha stood at the 
door awhile and saw the sight;—she came in and 
saw,—she brightened the lamp and saw,—she 
came near them, stood near their pillows, near 
their feet, and beheld them for the rest of the 
night, yet her eyes did not feel a satiety. “ Oh 
God, did you give to such a prince the wretched 
kotwaVs daughter! ” As Malaficha saw the 
pair, her unbraided hair fell profusely behind 
her back, the flower-buds on the bed bloomed at 
her breath, her tears of glad.ne.ss fell there like 
pearls. The crowing of the crows indicated the 
morning. Malahcha rose up and from the 
sacred plate took a few l)lades of grass and some 
grains of rice, and she tore off two hairs from 
her head—with these she blessed the new bride 
and then put them at the feet of her husband 
and sang :— 

Song, 

“ Be happy. Oh prince, be happy. Oh princess, 

“Be it so, if the prayers of a devoted woman, 
are ever fulfilled. 

40 
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“ May the candles that are lit up here 
brighten this house for generations to come and 
the royal umbrella of this house may rfunain 
unfurled for all future time ! 

“ Oh forests, Oh trees, Oli land, Oh water, 
keep guard over this house. 

“ May the tower of this palace ever remain 
high and unconquerable. 

“ May the sun and the moon with tludr golden 
rays brighten the ever glorious pinnacle of this 
royal home for long ages. 

“ May the house of my father-in-law and the 
throne of my husband be ever preserved as the 
seat of power and victory in this land. 

“ May the princess be happy and prosperous 
with her husband through long years ; I seek 
this boon. 

I have brought him up with great pains; 
a sight like this immensely pleases me. What¬ 
ever may befall my lot—whether I am reduced 
to dust or water or transformed into a bird 
or a lower animal no matter, a sight lika; this 
will ever delight mine eyes !” 

Every night Malancha stole into the room in 
this manner. Three nights passed, and on the 
fourth, Malancha was singing her song in a hum¬ 
ming tone,but suddenly the prince awoke; he I’ose 
up and said, “ What is this ? Who are you that 
sing in this way in our nuptial room?” Malancha 
said in a low voice, “One who has a rigid; to enter 
here. I have disturbed your sleep, prince, pardon 
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me—do not take offence, I am a servant of this 
palace. You have no reason to fear, sleep prince 
as you were doing, I depart.” “ A servant ? 
Tell me the truth, or else look here at this sword 
of mine. 

Song. 

“ A servant ? But that can never be. It 
is the same face that I saw in the garden-path 
of the flower-woman’s house. If a servant, 
why is it that through my body passes a thrill 
of delight and there is an ebb and flow in my 
blood ? I recollect as if I was brought up by 
those tender hands of yours. You a servant? 
Tell so to one who does not know you. I know 
you, but tell me to-day who are you to me." 

Prince, through yonder window see the first 
streak of dawn’s light. I cannot say anything 
to-day, I cannot stay.” As Malancha turned her 
steps Chandramanik held her fast by the edge of 
her sadl. “No, I will not allow you to go if you 
do not say that.” Malancha bent her head 
down and said, “ Prince you do me wrong.” 

“What?” 

The guards came up there, the sentinels 
hurried, the king himself came. “Who is it' 
that has entered the nuptial room of the prince ? 
"Whose footprints do we see in the path ? ” On 
other days Malancha took care to wipe away her 
footprints when she returned. To-day they 
are detected. All came close to the nuptial 
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room. They saw a strang'{? light, they could 
aot hear to look at it. The king hid his 


eyes from the dazzling light witli his hands 
and said, “ Who are you ? ” The princ(5 replied, 
'‘Father, it is the kotwaVs daughter.” “KotwaV^ 


She is turned out. 


daughter ?” The prince said, 
“If she is to he ireat('d 


so, because she is kotiml's daugldiir, who 
will deserve a hotter treatment ? ” “ Son, tell 


her not to tread this compound any more, let 
her go away hy the path l)y which she came.” 
Malancha could not say what she had to say. 
She went away by the path by which she had 
entered. 


Thus did Malancha depart from the palace. 
From that time evil befell the city. The high 
towers fell, the triumphal arch broke and many 
disasters overtook the palace. Twelve years 
passed in this way. Seven children were T)orn to 
the prince and all of them died. The king said, 
“ It is all the work of that witch.” Sc.ven or 


eight days passed after he had said so. One day 
as the king was passing by the main road, he saw 
the soft flowers blooming on each side; at (U'cry 
halting station the sound of tluj musical pipe 
smim was lieard. He looked at th(! tower of 


his palace, it seemed to be restored to its former 
condition. His seven grandchildren cann^ back 
from the regions of death and stood around 
him. The king wonderingly asked, “ What 


♦ 
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is ihis r " I'lic: priiicn! s;u(l, “II isaJl tlie work 
oC lli(‘ L(>lir<il'>< (laui’htor. Slio can kveak and 
rebuild.'' “ j''als(‘,'’ exclaiined the kin^’, “ it she 
could r(\st()i-e Ilu3 dead lo lih', slie woidd make 
h(U- dead parents alive a^ain, lirst of all.” The 
kill”' entered llie court. The Z-eZ/ad eann; np 
1,0 him to his astonislinumt and sahl, “Hail Yijiir 
Tlajesty, tlu' kiiiii,- of kind's.’' Tin' (pieen was 
in her apparlmcnts, the koiind'K wife came 
up and accosted lu'r thus, “"We lived together for 
many y('ars, 1 have conu^ to se(3 you, sister.” 
d’lu' king said, “ It is all \cry ])uzy.ling, T do not 
understand what all thc.s<' mean; I must clear 
up my hrain in I'la't' air, and go a-luinting in the 
foia'st.” 't'ln^ king lest his way, and his atten¬ 
dants wer(' devouri'd hy tigers. Jle wandered 
ahout losing his way, and sulTcred greatly from 
thirst. T’lu.'re, hy the sidt' of a lank, tln^ water of 
n hich was dried up, lu3 saw a 
Id Ip 1 lie lir. 1 t i 111*’ h('auliful <lams(!l with a pitclnw 

sill' liftii’:; ; word;'; . , i * , , • T ctT-l* 

iduiii In i' i'.'iUh i- iit-iudv. Iu‘i {niiis. 1 iikiii^ XI 

t,h(u-e is water in y(jur pitcher, 
child, will you sav(‘ niy life hy giving me a 
lilt le’r'” 'riu' laiaufiful dams('l said, “ ^Jliere 
is milk in my [lilcher, no walir.” “Milk? 
Jhit milk does not .satisfy thirst, can’t you give 
nu‘ a litth' water?” TTu' dams*'] smiled and 
gave th(i king sunici(mt wati.u’ from her pitclun*. 
'riu' king was very ph^ast'd and said, “Wlioever 
you may h*', child, may you adorn your 
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fatlier-in-law’s Lome, and as you Lave nuuL; me 
Jiappy by givin" me drinking n aier, may youl;e 
happy all your life.” Her pitcLer she jdaced on 
the ground and reverentially bon ed to the king’.s 
feet and sang. 

Sony 

“ I am made ha])])y, oil my fatlier-in-lavv, oL 
my king, happy beyond mhat T can ('.\press, for¬ 
tunate am I to-day, for the first time t Lave 
heard sweet Avords from your lips. If I di»' 
to-day I shall die in Lappini'ss, oh father, allow 
me to touch the dust of your feet.” 

“ Who child ? Yov the daughter of the kot- 
wal! Are you Millahcha ? ” 'Jlirici' did the king 
touch the ground with his hands and touch 
his head again. He said, “Come now cliild, 
come to the pahicc.” Mrilahcha sang. 

Sony 

“ This forest plain is my home now, for you 
have SAveetly addressed me hori'. This ])lace is 
heaven to me. I have got what 1 had wanted, 
and T care not for life in tlu^ ])alac<' now. Here 
on this earth, made sacred li)^ your shoe-dust , 
-shall I Imtld a cottage and live J'or e\ er.” 

The king’s eyes became tilled with tears. 
“Child, I have given you much jiain without 
knowing your virtues ; pardon me and come t o 
my palace.” Mrdahcha replied :— 
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Souq 

“ 1 liavc Iieard you address me sweetly in 
this forest, bow eau, C leave this dear forest, 
father ! But I shall go, not now, but a few 
days hence.'’ 

The king said, Why should you stay here ? 
Tlio kingdom is youi-s, pardon me and come to 
my palace.” “ What do you say, fatlier, about 
pardoning r It is not. riglit for me to hear such 
words from you, lan'ored sir.” She bowed at the 
feet, of the king a,ml said, “ hatlier, I shall go to 
th(' palace a,fier a few days, meantime I shall 
(nKjuire about my uncle and a.unt, and about the 
flower-woman whom also 1 call aunt.” The king 
said, “ Allo^v me (hen to go back. I shall mean¬ 
while prepar<i i-oads, dig tanks and make other 
prepara.tions for receiving your uncle and aunt 
with their treyn.” 

The king returned to his city. Ih' distribut- 
loi- I'c <'d his treasure amongst his 

Tiption. 1 ITT 

|)(^<opl<^j opened roads, dug 
tanks and set up camps everywhere. On 
both sides of tlie roads he placed heaps of cowries 
for distrilnition amongst the poor, while the 
roads themselves w'cre reddened by vermilion. 

'I'he musical bands played, and he himself 
with his s('ven grandsons and the citizens 

w'aited at the gate to receive Mtllaucha. 

*•* 
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Meantime Mriianx^lia wont to tlie forest, and 
saw the tiger and the tigress n ihl x\ it]i grief for 
her. She took them n ith her. Slu; went to the 
cottau'e of tire flower-woman. Sfio found ])er 
beating her head against a stone for grief. 
Malahcha wiped awa,y her t(;ars with inn' own 
hand. Slie went to Lite palaee of tin? king 
Dudlialoaran. It was desolate, tlnn'o was none 
tliere to kindle the eYeiiiug-lanip—MO lieir to tin? 
vast kingdom. She wept as she saw all iln?se. 
On the night of the full moon, slie tore olf a few 
shreds from her own clothes and klndl(!(l (?ight 
lamps witli them. She kept tliein hur.ning with 
butter. She took her seat in the great hall in 


Slie restores the 
dead to life. 


the middle of tlie palace and 
sat in the attitude of ijOija. 


d'hree days and nights passed and the dooi's of 
the palace suddenly ojuined. All its in males, 
devoured by tire tigers came to life. .Malaneha 
took witli her the king Dudhal)ara,n, tin? seven 
princes and the rest. She paid oiT the mon(?y 
she had borrowed for getting piilanquins and 
conches. Tn tlie way the attendants of her 
father-in-law, destroyed by tlie tigers, w(?!'e res¬ 
tored to life as she sprinkled (jver them the oil 
of the eight charmed lam])s. What a great 
uproar of men arose there! VVlien sin? was at 
a distance of seven days’ journey from her 
father-in-law’s palace, they could know tliaf it 
was Mrdahcha coming with lier liosts. 
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:\s Mal.vfieliH' appronc^lied ilu; j)alace-2'ate, the 
clvams of the royal hand announced her arrival 
triunipliantly. It seemed as if the very Avaters 
of the tanks danced for joy; tl>e lotuses Idooined ; 
the armed soldiers, sfmtinels and g'uards, fhe 
ministers, tlie courti«!rs, in fact all the citizens, 
the kin^' and the (pieen tliemseha^s cried out in 
e.vultation. .kor Malanclia, the true bride, had 
come to her father-in-law’s house. 

She entered the i)alace, tlu^ kolwal and liis 
wif(i also came tlnu'e. Dharii., 'I’ara, liidlnlta, and 
othei- 2 ' 0 (ls app('ar(!d ahovc- to witness this happy 
ev(nit. U('r parents. Inn- father-in-law, motlier- 
in-Iaw and all kinsmen approacliml Inn-. Some 
pla.c('d i)hules of grass over her liciad in order to 
bless her, others tonclnul tin; dust of her feet 
with reveisnice. The whole palac(i was tilled witli 
joyous sounds. '’J'he PaktiiraJ came and said to 
tlie king, “ Your Majesty, I have restored to life 
all whom T killed during the last twelve years.” 

Th(! king pa-ssed tlui inandat(i, “ Heat tlie 
royal drums in honour of Malanchamrda.” ^I'he 
order was instantly ca,rried out. 

IMalancha came to Kanchl, the princess, and 
said, “ Sisler, Avcave a flower-garland to-day^” 
Ivanchl wove a garland. MalaTicha took that 


^.riio ;j;:irlaii<l n.iul 
inalvii).t? ili<' (’o-wilV 


garland and hung it round the 
neck of Chandranianik. She lield 


Kanchl to her bosom and kissed 


her. For seven days and nights the palace was lost 


dl 
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in joy. Tbo poor itoople aic l)utt.er and ntlnn- 
preparations of milk to tlnnr lieart’s eontenl'. 'I’lic 
tiurers devoured the armies ol' those inonarehs wlio 

O 

were enemies of our kiip", hut they returned to 
liis capital to satisfy tlunr thirst with wat<'r. 
''['hoy w<n'e given gol(h'n coueln^s to slee]> on. 

The king emhraca^d the kohral calling him a. 
friend and brother, and made him a hnidatory 
chief. He reec.dvcd tl)(; tigers kindly. d'liey 
expressed high gratilication at. His Majesty’s 
behaviour, while bidding adi('u to him. The 
flow'er-wonian did iiot go back to Inn’ home, 
but lived in that citv and made a, garden 
iliere for lierself. Hudhaharan, th<^ king, was 
immensely happy and aftm' a stay of a f('w days 
tlu're returned to Ids own ca])ital. 

Malafieha inade IvancliT chief (pieen, but tln^ 
peophi installed Malancha in their hearts and 
called her the godd(',ss of tJu; ))alace. Heaven 
blessed them all. All men, birds and Ixiasts and 
even insects were happy. 

Then did the I’ays of the sun a,nd the. beams 
of the moon fall on. tlie high tonan’s of the p;ilae(; 
causing tliera to glitter, ns it AV(‘r(i, with gold. 
The king, the prince Chandramriiiik and His 
Majesty’s grand-children hiiilt a road (hu-orated 
with gold and precious stoiuis leading to tin* spot 
where stood the mango-tree and tin* ko/ini/'N 
house. ’They livc.al for long yc-ars and llourislual. 






A REVIEW 


We have given licrei a rather long story. As 
I have already said, the story as translated 
seems to he hut a meagre reproduction of the 
original. The tenderness of the Bengali style, 
used hy women, its exquisite grace and sugges¬ 
tiveness are lost in tlie translation, and reading 
it side liy side with the original, I find it dull, 
uninteresting and (W(!n verging on the grotesque. 
But it will not he fair to judge the original 
story hy this translation. 

There are other stories which are replete 
with amusing events and romance of love- 
stories that will excite the curiosity of the 
young and catch their fancy, hut this story 
is very singular from several points of view. 
It brings forward vividly the Indian conception 
of the ideal womanhood in a most striking 
manner. 

Malahchamilla is not to he classed with any 
oth('r heroine of any other Indian tale or poem. 
Bcduila alone in our vernacular literature ap- 
Mni:,n<ha'H idoni proaclics hcr in point of devo- 
f ^ jon to her lord and hears a 

family-rikoncss to her. But Malahcha’s virtues 
ar('! of such high order and brought out in 
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such a charming colour of rural simplicity and 
devotion that other heroines should ho placed in 
more or less distance from this towering charac¬ 
ter. Like a diamond discovered in a Golconda 
coal-mine, she has been one of our richest finds, 
lying ignored in the unwritten and despised 
patois of this province. The heroines of our 
classics no doubt are glorious for their great 
sufferings and devotion, but wliere is one like 
Malancha who has taken the load of all possible 
sorrows on her head, silently—without a word ? 
Like a rose or lotus—the sport of wind—the food 
of worms—the plaything of a child, exposed to 
all evils imaginable, she is Heaven’s gift and the 
heavenly smile never fades from her lips, the 
heavenly forbearance never forsakes lier. She 
is to be compared only to a flower; the petals are 
dried up, it smiles at death; it is worm-eaten, 
or torn off by a child, but nothing will make 
it divested of its loveliness and resigned spirit; 
it is a gift of Heaven to this vile earth of 
ours; you may destroy or maltriiat it, but, 
you cannot vitiate it by your own vices; you 
cannot teach it cruelty, however cruel you 
may be; you cannot make it give up its 
smile or change same into a grimace, by 
frowning at it in the most terrible manner ; for it 
is not of this earth. Its purity and its beauty liave 
come down from the land of immortal beauty, 
from the shore of eternal sacredness; like 
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the stream of the Ganges, it cannot be soiled by 
earth’s dust. 

In the first place, an. absolute indifierence 
to body, its comforts and the ills to which it 
may l)e subjected, forms the main feature of 
Mfllancha’s action. It is the spirit that needs be 
noarished ; that which is destined to perish or 
decay need not be a matter of vital importance 
to us in deciding our course ; body is the vehicle 
and instrument to our spiifit, so far its value; 
but the good of the soul should be the primary 
object in vieAv. Avhile deciding our course of 
action. Christ has commanded us to take off 
the unrighteous eye to save the soul. If neces¬ 
sary this body of ours may be sacrificed or allow¬ 
ed to be put to any torment for the sake of keep¬ 
ing our virtues intact. When Malanchamala 
is about to be married, slie states certain condi¬ 
tions. These conditions are necessary for the pre¬ 
servation of her s(df-respect, for keeping up the 
dignity of her parents raised to a new status in 
lif(i, for being able to do her 
(iic'iKKiy^ " ' * duties as wife in the palace to 

the fullest extent. But if like 
the average woman she would feel elated and 
glorified simply because a prince happened to 
marry her, without earing for the honour and 
rcsponsHAility attached to her status, she would 
sink into a very common level indeed! The king 
chose her as bride for the prince; he must 
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give her all the dignity, all the love and all th(^ 
honour attached to this high place ; she would 
not put up with any thing short of it. She 
claimed this not as a matter of favour or condes¬ 
cension but of right; she was conscious of the 
spirit of contempt prevailing in the court against 
her owing to her humble birth, for she was merely 
a daughter ; she would not brook that. 

And what a trial! Her eyes were taken out. She 
still insisted on the fulfilment of the conditions ; 
her beautiful hands were cut off, but she insisted 
on, as if nothing had happened. This absolute 
indifference to body and heroic devotion to truth 
rank her as a martyr of the first order. This 
ideal womanhood is no unrealised dream in this 
country. Times without number instances have 
occurred in our history showing such firm recti¬ 
tude and devotion in the fair sex. Sir T. Malliday, 
afterwards Lieutenant-Goveimor of this pro¬ 
vince, argued with a sati prepared for self- 
immolation on the funeral pyre of her husband, 
but failing in his attempts to dissuade her by 
arguments at last said, “ You have no idea of 
what your sufferings w^ill be.” The Avoman AA;bo 
was young and beautiful smiled and ordered a 
lamp to be brought near her. To this slio put 
her finger. Writes Sir T. Halliday, “The 
finger scorched, blistered and 1)]ackcned and 
finally twisted up in a Avay AA'hich I can only 
compare to Avhat I have seen happen to a 
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quill ill the name of a candle. During this time 
she never moved her hand, nor uttered a cry or 
altered the expression of her countenance. ” 
This happened quite in roicent times. The heroine 
of a fiction in the Buddhistic period is verily a 
cousin of this historic woman who lived in our 
Gangctic valley in the 19 th century. 

Then in the dark niglit when the very horses 
of the stall run mad and the goblins are 

. at their wildest play and the 

city-gates are sluxt and the 
funeral pyres spread their smoke and gloom all 
around, she defies that spirit of evil—that great 
tempter wlio not only tried to lead astray and 
take a Buddha and a Christ to infernal regions, 
hut in less pronounced forms appears to us in 
our little struggles for attaining a moral life 
every now and then. But see how she triumph¬ 
antly sits with her l)aby husband surrounded by 
the invisi])le that had taken grim visit)le shapes, 
amidst all fears fearless,—amidst all horrors 
undaunted. The temptations and horrors that 
came to shake her resolve failed and passed away 
like gusts of wind dashing in vain against a lofty 
peak. The full beauty and blossom of the ideal 
of the Buddhistic renunciation, of undaunted 
heroism is here. The miraculous and the super¬ 
natural serve only to bring out and accentuate 
the triumphant conquest of the soul over 
material forces, however great these may be. It 
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is like the skldhi or reaching o£ the tlnal goal o£ 
a yogi as we find in Tantrikism. In tlie north 
the funeral ground is still the resort of many an 
aspirant in the path of siddld, of soul’s strenu¬ 
ous struggling at any cost for a conquest over 
the flesh. The temptations, th('. nppeals and the 
horrors are symbolical of the farewoll-shot of 
animal passions on the eve of the soul rising 
above them. The attainment of the uirvmia of 
the Buddha is said to have been prec(Hled 
by a visitation from the evil spirits, and 
since then it has been a common occurrence 
in the history of a Tantrik’s highest spiritual 
achievements. Malanchamala and Beliulfi are 
the two characters, described in our folk- 
literature, as facing such trials and tri Limpin'ng 
over them. 

This material form in whicli our soul is en¬ 
shrined is but the result of our longings to come 
in contact with the outer world. Intense desire 
to attain a thing and unsparing labour bring 
the remotest, the highest thing 
within the hollow of our palms. 
The animal that wants to 
escape from its pursuers, who will give it no rest 
till they kill it, longing with whole soul to go 
beyond their reach, gets wings and flies up. The 
small fish gets the power to go against the tide 
which an elephant cannot. I say all this powm- 
grows by longings and wi]l-force in quite a 
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miraculous way. Millaficha loses her eyes and 
her hands; Imt a.s she strongly wishes to have a 
sight of her husband, the eyes grow—ready to 
serve him, the liands grow. In the case of such 
a soul, to whom the body is the mere vehicle of 
a strong will, tlie Avo'kings of the unseen forces 
of nature are most strikingly observed. The 
esoteric law is Insre e.vplained without a spirit 
of propagandism and thougli it is all but a fic¬ 
tion, it gi'a))pl('s witli tlie problem of and illus¬ 
trates tlie hidden strength of tins soul in the most 
convincing manner. 

Idien the cliild is nisvvly born. You have 
heard that Sanskrit Nloka which says that a true 
wife is also a mother. She is a sister and a 
, „„ , friend as well. Here as in 

nowhere else in the world’s 
literature do we find wife in the capacity of 
mother. Yes the cluld is born to her, it was 
stone d(ml; it is motherly love that has given 
birth to it; it is reborn in the lap of Malancha- 
mala, not born of the ftesb, as an ordinary child 
is born, but born of love, of spirit; it is therefore 
a truer child tlian an ordinary one. 

We pursue Malaucba in the capacity of 
mother; but she has the background of a love 
"rcater than that of a mother—it is wife’s; 
gradually it comes to the front. With the growth 
of the feelings of the wife she retires from her 
habitual liold of action and the flower-woman 
42 
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becomes the instrument through whom she 
renders her service,—herselt remaining behind 
the screen satisfied like a devotee with "‘sight”— 
‘ darsana ’—which is the highest bliss in the 
spiritual world. 

Throughout this story tliere is no agency init 
tbe human, though in the beginning mention is 
made of some local gods. These are, howevei-, 
mere recorders of fortune proving the inscrutalrh^ 
ways of Providence and seem to possess no 
independent power. The characters solve tlnhr 
own destinies by their karma and this is again 
-m « ^ Buddhistic idea. Towards 

the end of the story Malancha 
would not enter the palace for a few days; she 
thus keeps in abeyance the realisation of the 
cherished dream of her life for one purpose. 
Not to taste any joy herself, until and unless 
the sorrows and wrongs of all the people with 
whom she came in contact or whom slie knew, 
were fully remedied. This renunciation is again 
a purely Buddhistic idea; not to save oneself 
till the whole world is saved was tlie motto of 
the Mahayana Buddhists of those days. 

The true wife in the Hindu society is one 
who is not only loyal to her husband, but is good 
to all the members of her husband’s family, 
discharging her duties in the fullest mannei- to 
each. It is for this that we see Malancha so 
eager to have her due place in her father-in-law’s 
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home. There she wanted to ])ind all by ties 

Why .ho prizo. h.r affection, to remove all 

father-in-law’s homo. jealoLisj and petty quarrels by 

her self-denial and to create an atmosphere of 
purity, peace and renunciation by her example. 
The true wife is to give herself away to all; 
the husband is of course the god whom she 
secretly worships in lier soul, but she does not 
make a display of her devotion to him; it 
remains, however, as the secret spring of her love 
which makes the whole family her oton in every 
sense of the word. 'Phe husliand’s house is thus 
her highest temple. In the attitude of one wlio 
comes to a shrine she approaches it as a bride ; if 
she can discharge her duties in, a way wliich will 
win for her a good name there, is slie then and then 
only called a good wife, Imt not if she merely 
becomes her husliand’s darling. It is for this 
reason that Malahclia prices lier father-in-law’s 
home ; it is the sanctuary in which slie is to 
develop her virtues by service and self-dedication. 
This was the old idea. When all these are 
merely recited by the priests and blindly follow¬ 
ed or imposed on by the mother-in-law or some 
other elderly woman with a rod in hand, it 
becomes devoid of all beauty. But when a spirit 
of self-dedication blooms forth 
of itself without any external 
agency to help an artificial growth, it shows 
itself beautiful as the lily in an Indian tank. 


Solf-d(;(licaIi<>n iintu- 
rol to Maibuchn. 
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Malaiicha’s womanly virtues are thus shown in 
the most attractive manner. No priest ever told 
her what she should do, and what she should not 
do. The love she felt for her l)aby-luis]:)and was 
more than motherly at the outset hut with this 
difference that she knew from the beginning 
that the child would grow in time and occupy 
his proper place in regard to tier. When he 
grew to he five years old, she avoided his 
presence lest he called her moihev wlu'ch would 
be his first instinctive address—naturally oppro¬ 
brious to wife. The fountain of all lier action 
was of course profound love that pervaded her 
whole life. It was no animal passion. The 

She wants no reci- mClB sight of tllC bcloved, tO SeO 
procatioii. happy in all conditions 

even in the arms of her co-wife, was the highest 
recompense of this love ; for she did not want 
reciprocation but merely the good of tlu', object 
of his worship. The jealousies of an ordinary 
woman could not be in her. When the 
came back without her husband on its back, slie 
was mad with grief; but when she learnt that 
he had married the princess,—that husband wliom 
she had brought up as no mother could do, 
whom she had saved from the gaping mouths of 
the evil spirits and animal,s, tor whom her eyes 
were taken out and hands cut off and her father 
beheaded, for whom in tact .she had .suffered 
as few martyrs ever did—that husband was 
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Hlui (looH not rewist 
evil. 


happy in the palace hi the ai’ms of the princess, 
she stood silent for a time but did not \reep. 
She told the tiger that she was “ fortunate ” for 
the mission of her life was fulftlled, her husband 
was made happy and there was no more any 
need of her existence; she said touchingly to her¬ 
self, “ How happy is the prince now with the 
princess ! how happy shall I be to die in the 
blue waters of our beautiful tank!” 

She never resisted evil but bore all patiently. 
She gave love to tliose who Avere hostile towards 
her, like the tree that giv('s its tlowers and fruits 
to one who cuts it with axe ; by 
her nature she was good and 
could not l)e otherwise. When evil came she 
tried her very best to ward it off from her beloved 
by her own great sufferings and by all that she 
had in her power to do. She did not lament 
like an ordinary woman, nor veliemently protest¬ 
ed against her oppressors however autocratic 
and cruel they might be, but Christ-like 1)ore 
all ills without complaint, sparing no pains to 
protect her great trust—the life of her child- 

Whenever an 
occasion came she Avas always 
up with her greatest resources 
of energy, never appealed to God whom she did 
not see, but depended to the fullest extent on 
her own Imrnia which is a reality with every one. 
In doing what she thought to be her duty, she 


husliand from all kinds of danger 


Doing (luty, heodleas 
ot‘ t lio rofrsnlf".. 
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was not to be daunted by any circumstances, For 
she cared not the ills to which body is subject. 
When the boy was live years old and required to 
be placed under a tutor, she did not care a bit 
as to what migdit happen to her, but left the 
protection of her “ uncle and aunt ” under 
which she was happy and al)Ove anxiety for a 
long time. A solitai-y wayfarer with the l-)aby 
in her arm. she wandered, without knowing 
where to go and would not rest till she found a 
suitable place from which she could give edu¬ 
cation to the child, for he was a |)rince and must 
have due training. Almost mute, Indef in her 
speech when she cared to speak, she ollnrs a, 
striking contrast to some of the heroines of our 
modern romances, whose entbusia.stic speeches, 
like the babbling ripples on the surface of shal¬ 
low waters often indicate a lack of depth. Our 
Maiaftciia speaks but Bengali uiitcis ol l omance.s 
may take a lesson from these 
tales ; the heroines here seldom speak out their 
love. The tree offers flowers and fruits without 
words, the sun its rays without words and He that 
is behind this nature and supplies rain, sunshine, 
moon-beams and a thousand other things to us 
out of His infinite love, speaks not except to the 
mystic soul. True love works and sacrifices, 
but does not spend itself in frothy words. Tin; 
mother seldom speaks of her love for the child ; 
Malancha speaks but little. But when for the 
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first time in her life, her father-in-law speaks to 
her kind words in a spirit of repentance, she melts 
into tears and tells him, ''‘Why should I go to the 
palace ? 'riiis forest is far dearer, For have 
you not spoken here sweet words to me!” 
She is indifferent to material comforts so 
what is a palace or a mansion to her ? Where 
her spirit finds a congenial thing she values that, 
and th\is a piece of vvood-land is elevated in her 
eyes to a siirine because she has got there what 
her soul wanted. The prayer she offers in her 
song in tlie nuptial chamber 

yii(j :i, wood- ' ‘ 

liinii t.<i iKiiac((. of her husband, sleeping in the 

arms of KiXnchi, is a unique one, and shows her 
to be in a fai' higher plane than Enoch 4rden of 
Tennyson. In these days all weaknesses of the 
l)ody and all lower passions in mem are some¬ 
times vadiusd in literature as giving human inter- 
(^st to it. But all human beings are not in the 
same level of existence. Here in this land 
wonnm have always evinced a high spirit of 
sacrificf' at the altar of domestic love, and 
theii- s(df-immolation on the funeral pyi-e of 
tlieir husbands and [)racticc of austere Brahma- 
char y a, have evoked wonder of all unprejudiced 
minds. In this country Malafichamala is no 
day-dream of poets, no dealistic or unrealisable 
mental ])hantom “withouthuman interest,”simply 
l)ecause the human being in this case happens 
to possess a super-human strength of soul. 
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Though Malanchamala, like many heroines 
„„ in Indian literature lacks in 

i lie poetic aituafcioii.s. 

professions of love, yet the 
romantic situations of the dawn of love are not 
wanting in this very interesting tale. She does 
not come befoi'e her child-husband but keeps 
gazing at him as he reads or sits to eat. When 
the flower-woman would by no means come to 
the fiery horse, and Mtxlahcha was obliged to 
come before him after long years, the delicacy 
of the situation makes her modest grace 
at this interview charmingly beautiful; large 
drops of sweat stood on her brow indicating 
her confusion, and she touched the feet of her 
husband on the pretext of dusting his shoes. I 
do not know if my foreign readers will i-ealise 
the true import of this situation. To a Hindu 
wife nothing can be a more pleasing privilege 
than to touch the feet of her husband. In the 
present ease she did it with a confused sense of 
delicacy and ardour of her warm soul, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly woman-like according to oriental con¬ 
ception of modesty. Then for the first time after 
many years she glanced at his face and met him 
eye to eye ; she could have avoided doing so, but 
her great control of self yielded a little for a 
moment, she had not the heart to give up this 
opportunity, for he was going to win a game and 
might not return; when he asked her who 
she was,—she could not say, “ I am your 
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wife ”; feminine delicacy choked her voice 
and in half andible whispers she could merely 
say, “ I am kotwaVs daughter.” On another 
occasion in the night she had entered the r'oom 
of lior husband and found him with his new con¬ 
sort. Both Avere sleeping ; he suddenly awoke 
and asked Malaiiclia, “ Who ar(‘. you to enter this 
room ? ” In great mental confusion she onlv 
briefly said, “ One that can enter. ’■ This w^a.s 
her w^hole speech. The Avords were true for 
as Avife she had every right to enter the room of 
her husband; then Avhen the prince caught her 
by the edge of her mri, she bent down her head 
and said with down-cast ey(!s, “ Prince, you do 
me Avrong.” The pictiu’cs are all delicately 
AAU’ought, and nowhere is the A'eil of shyness Avhich 
forms the true fascination of a Aroman’s nature 
withdraAAm. The fine shades of a true woman’s 
heart, her mental psychology which silently 
offers service and devotion, and proves without 
words, that she can sacrifice every inch of 
herself for the beloved one, are traced in the 
most significant manner in this unassuming 
Bengali tale. Malancha’s all-pervading love 
is ever employed in doing good to all, not 
merely those to whom she Avas personally 
indebted. When she Avas going to return to 
her husband’s home, she restored the dead to 
life by the great esoteric power that had grown 
in her by her conquest over the flesh. So that 
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none was miserable, none was unliappy. The 
, ATickod are not punished hut 

The wicKou are iu)l.» 

punishod hut ic- rerormed l)v love, proviim its 

formcfl, * ' 

mavvelloLis pow('r ol! doin^- i?ood 
in the hiinian world, and surely this is a 
higher view of an esthetic situation in ethical 


She returns to the palace after many years, 
not to enjoy material comforts aiid what is 
strange not even to l)c in the arms of luir hus- 
hand. What other poets or dramatists would 
not make the hushand and wife restored to each 


other’s embrace after so much sulferings ? Kan- 
chi’s careei’might have closed 
and tiio “gofidoss.” HI tlic luouths 01 huiigry tigers 

or in some other tragic ivav 
suggested by the fruitful brain of an author, 
in order to make the path clear for Millancha. 
But we find in this talc “ Mfilahcha made 
Kanchi chie.’ queen.” She willingly and 
gladly offered her own place to the co-wife. 
“But the people worshipped her as their 
goddess.” Thus does indeed the lieroine of 
the talc rise to the level of a true goddess 
that she was—a conqueror of the flesh; slie who 
could break all her teeth in order to break a few 
links of the chain liy which her hushand was 
hound, was not a character to be Avon by the 
thought of the pleasures of the flesh. She was 
a thing dedicated and offered to love, from which 
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all elements of the tlesh were completely 
removed. 

The story is like an epic poem in Bengali with 
many exquisite lyrical notes, and the language, is 
so forcible, brief and colloquial, 
apoiogica. that it IS iiot 111 the povv'er oL any 

Bengali writer to change a word, 
without marring its naive simplicity and effect. 
Unfortunately, as I have already stated, this story 
will have an exotic air in my translation ; it will 
appear like a Bengali lady, who looked so lovely 
in her mri, putting on a gown and having an 
outlandish air ; hut this could not he helped. 

The weaving of the plot shows considerable 
art. Malancha is of course the 
central figure who connects the 
different episodes of the story and keeps up its 
continued interest. When the baby dies, the story 
might naturally end there, but vye liave a need 
of her for bringing it back to life. The natural 
end of the story is thus put oft till the prince 
marries Kanchi. Here again the story would 
end, but he is put into the prison and there we 
have again ,a need of Malaneha’s help to set the 
prince free. Malancha does it and the king 
returns with the prince and the new bride to 
the palace and dismisses poor Malancha. , The 
story would naturally end here. But now comes 
the moral need of showing that a devotee’s 
labour has not gone for naught. Malancha is 
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a true bride. She must enter the house to 
light the bridal lamp. After all that she has 
suffered and done, an ordinary reception will 
not do. The whole city, not to speak of the 
palace alone, should give the most cordial re¬ 
ception to the true bride by erecting triumphal 
arches and beating the royal drums in lier honour. 
All the ceremonies that a devotee performs in 
the temples should be celebrated in honour of 
one who has proved by her action, too many to 
enumerate, that she is not an oi’dinary type of 
human being but a goddess. Any reception 
short of what was given her in the last part 
of the story would have been unworthy of 
her. Her reception has been late, but the author 
deferred it a long time only to make it litting 
in the fullest measure, in order to pave her 
path to the palace by repentant tears, and 
wreath the garland of welcome by the over¬ 
flowing joy of all the citizens who rejoiced on 
the return of one who had brought the dead 
to life again. 

The whole story is thus threaded l)y the 
episodes of sacrifices for love on Malahcha's part 
and at the end takes us by surprise l)y the 
statement that she did not return to the 
palace to sliare the joys of nuptial lift; with 
her co-wife, but show her greatest renunciation 
by inaugurating the' rival as chief queen in 
her place. 
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These tales have an old world charm which is 
irresistible to all of ns. The 
revival of PaurSnic religion has 
introduced a spirit of faith, and 
of devotion of a metaphysical type. But these 
tales disclose a beauty all of their own in which 
propagandism finds no place. Woman’s fidelity 
is shown in its truest colour ; men are righteous, 
good and amiable; but they have no stereotyped 
models put before them by the priests; the 
characters are i*ewarded or punished for their 
action, but there is scarcely any reference to the 
scriptures, nor are analogies sought to be estab* 
lished between them and those described in the 
Puranas. All these marks out the epoch of 
literature Avhieh produced the tales as a very 
unique one; it has some very 
distinctive features of its own, 
characterised by literary excel¬ 
lence of a quite different charac¬ 
ter than is to be found in the literature of the 
llenaissauce. The lovers swear, not by any gods 
or goddesses, but by the earth, " Because it is 
sacred where the flowers bloom.” When a 
princess takes the kotwal’s son to task for 
making a proposal of marriage, and says, “ How 
bold must you be to approach me in this way! 
1 will bring this to the notice of the king. How 
could you be so daring?” “If the king takes 
me to task,” replied the kolwaVs son boldly. 


Their ’simplicity aa 
contrasted with tlie 
complicated model of 
Renaissancfj. 
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“ hero is my answer; my ancestors have shed 
their blood for generations to make Your 
Majesty’s line of kings—-this is my elaira.” No 
question of caste or social status which would 
have been inevitable in the days of the Itenais- 
sance was raised. When the princess was 
convinced that it was her duty to marry the 
IcotwaVs son because her parents had already 
pledged their words, the preceptor marked a 
change in her demeanour. On other days the 
cymbals sounded on her feet merrily as she 
entered the school room, to-day no sound of 
her steps was heard, so quietly did she enter 
the room with down-cast eyes, “ and the 
sweet voice of hers in recitation did not charm 
everyone in the class room as was usual, but 
the voice trembled and its sweetness was gone, 
it sounded like a dry log.” There is a rural 
method of expressing ordinary ideas which lias 
also a special appeal for us “ From a thousand 
eyes the gods stole sleep and put it in the eyes 
,of the princess” is meant to show that the 
sleeping princess was absolutely unaware of the 
danger that awaited her. In order to indicate 
the resolute muteness of a woman, we have this 
metaphor •' like the sleeping night she says 
nothing, nor moves.” 

The way in which these rural people us('d 
The way of reckon- reckoii time, when there 

)ngtnno. Watch OT (doclc tO 
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i;ukle them is interesting. In one place we 
find the follo^^'ing “ the day advanced, the 
peacock and her mate dropped feathers from 
their plumed tail; the birds mka and sari 
flung ofl' the dn.st from their Avings as they 
bathed in the muddy pools.” Ify tliese little 
things the country people gave an exact idea of 
time ; for the birds did as described, at particular 
and specified points of time recorded in the daily 
observations of the men Avho live in villages. 
In another place Ave find “ before twilight had 


passed and the crows had crowed their last note 
indicating departure into the nests.” These 
softly lift the veil from nature, disclosing to the 
ol)server hoAv she gives response to each liour 
that passes, in a Avay far more interesting than 
by the dull hand of a clock. 

The manner in Avhich the rural people indi¬ 
cated their condemnation and honest disparage¬ 
ment of a wicked deed is sometimes very curiously 
expressed. The flowerAvoman 

ivtodckiKb’”” story of Kafichanmala 

wants to drive away the 

princess from her husband’s home and get her 

own niece married to him. This wicked motive 
is frustrated in this way. 

“If the flower-woman engages any house-wife 
to take part in the marriage of her niece, within 
three days the red mark of luck disappears from 
that wife’s forehead (she becomes a widow). The 
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Brahmin whom she appoints to perform the 
marriage function finds his cowshed void 
of cows and his school void of pupils. So no 
Brahmin would open his almanac to fix the 
auspicious day and no house-wife take part in the 
ceremony. The fiower-woman goes to the oil¬ 
man for oil and to the grocer for turmeric, the 
oil-man’s bullock dies and the gi-ocer loses liis 
bargain. The flowers drop from the bride’s 
crown and the lamps cease to burn on the sacred 
plate.” 

These are no doubt foolish, but imagine the 
glee and mirth with which children listened to this 
account of the wicked witch’s disappointment. 
There may beWny things said that are foolish; the 
child says many such things and listens to many 
such things from his grandmother, but is not the 
heart of true poetry there ? Sometimes a situa¬ 
tion is made romantically poetic 

Eomance. ^ touch; I do not know 

if the foreign readers of our folk-tales will appre¬ 
ciate the simple poetry in these few lines. 

"She came and bowed down before her 
husband. He saw this spot near his feet reddened 
with the vermilion of her forehead.” 
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